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PREFACE 

My active life has been the outcome of a single idea. 
At the age, of twenty-one I was surprised to find that the 
Continent was full of great conscript armies, while my 
own country had a very small army recruited for pay in 
the fashion of the eighteenth century. The contrast 
seemed to me of great importance and I was determined 
to understand it. This led me to become a student of war, 
to become a Volunteer and a Volunteer officer. 

The first results were a series of efforts at reform, 
first of the Volunteer Force, then of the Regular Army, 
and finally of the Navy and the Admiralty system ; 
incidentally I advocated a reform of the Ordnance Survey, 
which was carried out. In conjunction with Sir Charles 
Dilke I made a study of Imperial Defence, and then, 
under the guidance of Lord Roberts, visited the North- 
West Frontier of India. 

It became clear that the measures requisite for defence 
were dependent on a sound foreign policy, of which the 
keystone must be the maintenance of a Navy adequate to 
secure the command of the sea in war. I therefore wrote 
a series of essays pleading for a national policy, and then 
proposed an organisation for the reform of the Admiralty, 
an organisation which took the shape of the Navy League. 

My military studies had early caused me to give up the 
Bar for journalism, which seemed to offer the best oppor¬ 
tunity for advocating the reforms which I thought desir¬ 
able. As a journalist it was my duty to comment upon 
such wars as took place from 1882 until the beginning of 
the Great War. My comments on the South African War 
were widely read and, when a few years later a Professor¬ 
ship of Military History was founded at Oxford, I had the 
good fortune to be elected to that chair. 

vii 







PREFACE 

The full story of my life would be annals of friendship, 
as perhaps the reader may divine, for all my intimacies 
have sprung from my work. Here I must confine myself 
to the expression of thanks to Lady Roberts and to Lady 
Milner for kind permission to publish the letters of Lord 
Roberts and Lord Milner, and to Sir Ian Hamilton, who 
has allowed me to publish letters of his own. In the 
chapter about Ireland I have reproduced passages which 
first appeared in the Manchester Guardian, and in the 
chapter on the Near East I have embodied the account 
of Corfu which appeared in the Morning Post. The 
account of the Spy in Cracow was originally written, 
at the request of my friend Hugh Spottiswoode, for the 
first number of “ Printer’s Pie.” 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 

1874-1909 


l CHAPTER I 

VOCATION 

My father’s house in Manchester, when I was a boy, 
was something of a political centre, and all the conversa¬ 
tion at table to which I used to listen was of public affairs. 
I must have begun to listen early, for I remember my 
father’s rejoicing at the election of President Lincoln in 
i860 when I was not eight years old, and the keen interest 
which was taken in the news of the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter and the beginning of the American Civil War. I 
do not remember the events of that struggle, which I was 
too young to understand, but I recall perfectly the feelings 
of depression or elation which the news of those events 
caused in my father’s circle and which I naturally shared. 
At first everything was disastrous : the battle of Bull Run, 
the failures of MacLellan, the supersession of Pope, of 
Burnside and of Hooker. Then came the turning of the 
tide with the surrender of Vicksburg and the battle of 
Gettysburg ; after that the struggle between Grant and 
Lee, Sherman’s march through Georgia and Lee’s 
surrender. 

My father * was one of a small group in Manchester 

* My father, Thomas Read Wilkinson, was born in 1826, the eldest son 
of Thomas Wilkinson, a printer, and his wife Elizabeth Gibbons. At 
thirteen he was sent to work as a compositor in his father’s printing office, 
c but at fourteen left it to become a clerk in the Manchester and Salford 
Bank, of which in 1875 he became general manager. After acquiring for 
his bank the business of the two most important private banks in Lancashire, 
he negotiated the amalgamation of the Manchester and Salford Bank with, 
the London house of Williams Deacon’s and Go. In 1891 his extreme and 

t.f.y. I B 
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which, at the beginning of the war, formed the Union and 
Emancipation Society to express sympathy with the 
causes which that title denoted. One of its first acts was 
to inform the Secretary of State—I think it was Lord John 
Russell—that a steamer (afterwards the Alabama ), fitting 
out at Messrs. Laird’s on the Mersey, was intended to be 
a Confederate cruiser. They begged him to prevent its 
leaving port on the ground that to allow it to sail would 
be a breach of neutrality. 

We were tremendously interested in the fight between 
the Confederate ram Merrimac and the Federal Monitor. 
We had little sympathy with the blockade rupners, of 
which we heard much, as most of them were Liverpool 
steamers, and we were distressed by the depredations of 
the Alabama, fated, as my father and his friends had fore¬ 
seen, to cost this country what in those days seemed a 
large indemnity. The counterpart to the duel between 
the Merrimac and the Monitor was that in which the 
Kearsage put an end to the career of the Alabama, of which 
the first accounts came from spectators who had watched 
it from an English yacht. 

One day, as I was playing in the cricket field before 
afternoon school, one of two American boys, coming back 
from his dinner at home, called out to his brother, who 
was playing : “ Lincoln’s shot! ” I played no more 
that afternoon. 

The Union and Emancipation Society organised many 
public meetings, which were always crowded, and at 

increasing deafness led to his retirement on full pay, when he became a 
director of the bank and received a bonus of £10,000 in recognition of his 
services. In 1850 he married Emma, youngest daughter of John Wolfenden 
and his wife Anne Hyde. Of this marriage there were four sons, of whom 
I am the second, and three daughters. Our mother died in 1879, and in 
1885 my father married Bertha, widow of Gustav Westendarp, a German 
merchant, to whom she had been married in Mexico and by whom she 
had three children. This second marriage was a happy one, and all of us 
were much attached to our stepmother. My father died at Knutsford in 
1903. My stepmother survived him for many years, and during the war 
lived at Capri, where she died soon after the peace. My father did not 
speak German and there was no German among his intimate friends. 

This note is required to correct the inaccurate statements about my father 
which were published in Sir William Rothenstein’s Memoirs. 
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which speeches were made by distinguished American 
visitors from the North. I was taken to all these meetings, 
and recall in particular two figures, that of George 
Thompson, who described how he had once been tarred 
and feathered by Southern sympathisers in revenge for his 
anti-slavery speeches, and a negro, who told us how he 
had made his escape from the South, where, as a slave, 
he had been the coachman of Jefferson Davis, the 
Southern President. 

During the war my father made the acquaintance of a 
then well-known American, Samuel Bowles, the editor 
and proprietor of the Springfield Republican, an acquaintance 
which ripened into friendship. I can still see the finely 
cut features and bright piercing eye of Samuel Bowles. 
He had inherited the Republican from his father; and 
under his guidance it had become a political power and 
stood in the front rank of American newspapers, being 
managed and conducted with sincerity and a single eye 
to the public good. The tradition established by my 
father’s friend was continued by his son, my contemporary 
and, in turn, my friend, and is maintained in the present 
generation by his grandson, Richard Hooker. 

The Civil War ended in the triumph of the causes which 
my father had advocated, and the interest at our home 
then passed, or rather returned, to domestic politics. My 
father, like his father before him an ardent Liberal, was a 
disciple of Cobden and Bright. In the late ’sixties his 
main interest lay in the advocacy of compulsory education, 
with a view to which he caused to be carried out, at his 
own expense, a house-to-house enquiry into the condi¬ 
tions of one of the districts of Manchester, in order to 
determine how many children were without schooling and 
what the school accommodation was. At the same time 
much other information was obtained, and, in particular, 
it was shown how large a part of the population of the 
district was housed in cellar dwellings in which decent 
living was impossible. 

At fourteen I became a student at Owens College, 
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where I remained for six years, taking in due course the 
examinations for the London B.A. degree, being taught 
German by Professor Theodores, the best teacher of lan¬ 
guages I have ever known, and becoming the admiring 
pupil of Professor—afterwards Sir Adolphus—Ward, 
whose lectures on English literature were an inspiration 
to a whole generation of Manchester students and whose 
lectures on history gave me an interest that I have never 
lost. Looking back, I am inclined to think that, as a 
teacher of young men, Ward was on a higher level than 
any man I have known. As my father’s son I was bound 
to be public-spirited, and took an active part in the college 
life, especially in the Union and in the organisation of the 
Associates Society, which became, when a University 
charter was obtained, the body of graduates. We very 
much disliked the title “ Victoria University ” and the 
connection with Leeds and Liverpool. We thought we 
ought to be the University of Manchester. 

One of the daughters of a family with which my 
father’s family had long been intimate had married 
Samuel Warren, an American, who after the Civil War 
came with his wife and children to Europe in order that 
his children might go to school in Germany. He offered 
to take me with them for the long vacation of 1868, and 
to my delight my father encouraged me to accept the 
invitation. From Antwerp we went by steamer up the 
Rhine and on to Eisenach, where we stayed all the 
summer. I went alone for a walking tour through the 
Thuringian Forests, and on my return was a spectator of 
the Prussian autumn manoeuvres, of which the feature 
that most interested me was that the troops of each side 
were always moved in such a way as to be hidden by the 
folds of the ground from the enemy’s view, so as to appear 
suddenly when and where they were least expected. From 
Eisenach Warren made a number of excursions in search 
of a suitable spot in which to settle. Among the places 
recommended to him was Gotha, and when he went there 
to look for quarters he took me with him. He found the 
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accommodation he needed in a house of which the other 
occupant was Herr Westenaarp, a merchant who had 
retired from business in Mexico. He was married and 
had a young family. It was the only time I ever 
saw Westendarp, though I well remember his face, and 
I brought away only a shadowy recollection of Frau 
Westendarp, who seventeen years afterwards was to 
become my stepmother. 

In 1873 I went to Oxford as a Postmaster ( i.e ., scholar) 
at Merton, where I read for Classical Moderations and 
Greats, frequenting the Union, taking an interest in 
politics? still as a Liberal and an admirer of Bright and of 
Gladstone. H. H. Asquith was President of the Union 
when I joined it, and other presidents of my time were 
Thomas Raleigh, Herbert Paul and Alfred Milner, with 
none of whom, however, I then became acquainted. 

In 1874, spending part of my first long vacation in 
Germany, I picked up in a bookshop an Austrian 
pamphlet giving a statistical account cf the armies of all 
the European States, with diagrams showing, at a glance, 
their comparative strength. I was startled to find that 
the British Army was insignificant in comparison with 
those of the Great Powers of Europe. Until that moment 
I had taken no interest in military affairs of any sort ; I 
had never met an officer, had hardly ever seen a soldier, 
and perhaps the only time I had ever seen a body of 
British troops had been when, as a child of four, I had 
watched the procession which escorted Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort through the streets of Salford on 
their way to open the Art Exhibition in 1857. The Aus¬ 
trian pamphlet stirred my curiosity. It revealed a state 
of things of which I wanted to know the meaning. I made 
up my mind to find out, and on reaching home I bor¬ 
rowed from the Portico Library in Manchester the few 
books it contained on the subject of war. The rest of the 
vacation, spent at Llanfairfechan, I devoted to mastering 
Hamley’s “ Operations of War ” and Maurice’s “ Well¬ 
ington Prize Essay,” which was a discussion on the 
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system of tactics best adapted to enable the British Army 
to meet a Continental army in the field. I had also, 
while in Germany, bought a pamphlet explaining the 
method by which military manoeuvres could be practised 
by means of the apparatus of the Kriegspiel, or war game. 
When I went back to Oxford I compiled a series of rules 
and spent many evenings fighting a campaign on the map 
of Oxfordshire and Berkshire with my brother Post¬ 
master, Howard Deazely. 

The war game is a scarcely appropriate name for a 
method of practising the art of command. Whe» a mili¬ 
tary historian describes a battle he gives a plan of the 
battlefield on which the troops are shown at some parti¬ 
cular moment of the fight by figures representing various 
units— e.g ., companies of infantry, squadrons of cavalry, 
and batteries. If these figures were replaced by pieces of 
tin or porcelain of the same shapes and sizes they might 
be moved on the map to represent the movements of the 
troops; suppose each of the two opposing armies to be 
represented by such pieces, and to be moved according to 
the orders of a person supposed to be the commander of 
that army, there would then be a sham fight on the map. 
If then a third person should be present to decide on 
the result of each engagement, the sham fight might bear 
some relation to reality. The war game is such a sham 
fight conducted with pieces on the map under the super¬ 
vision of an umpire 

I found myself hampered by my ignorance of the mean¬ 
ing of many military expressions, and it was soon clear 
that without some practical knowledge I should never 
be able to master the subject in which I had become 
interested. I was too old to enter the Army and had no 
taste for fighting or for a soldier’s life. My interest in war 
was patriotic and political. Were John Bright and the 
Quakers right in refusing to have anything to do with 
international conflicts ? Was it a citizen’s duty to defend 
his country ? And could war in any case be avoided ? 
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These were questions which lay beyond the horizon of 
the environment in which I had grown up. To answer 
them I must somehow or other get to the bottom of the 
subject of war. But further reading would not be satis¬ 
factory without some practical experience. This might 
be had, I thought, if I became a Volunteer. There was 
at Oxford a University Volunteer Corps, which in those 
days was rather a bye-word among the undergraduates. 
But I was prepared to be laughed at, and after some 
enquiry discovered the adjutant of the corps and told him 
I wanted to be a Volunteer. He asked me for a shilling 
and required me to take an oath which, having carefully 
read, I had no difficulty in taking, as it bound me to no 
more than to be loyal and bear true allegiance to Queen 
Victoria, and to defend her against all her enemies and 
opposers. After I had obtained a uniform and had been 
supplied with a rifle and bayonet, I went for an hour 
every afternoon to the gardens of St. John’s College, where 
I was drilled. When the drill sergeant was satisfied that 
I could march straight, handle my arms and turn round 
in the proper number of steps, I was told that next day I 
must parade myself in uniform with the battalion in 
Trinity College gardens. In my first march to the band 
I was startled to find myself thrilled with an entirely new 
emotion. 

Though for the rest of my time at Oxford I was a keen 
Volunteer, never missing a parade or a sham fight, I was 
disappointed. The discipline seemed to be lax, the officers 
to be by no means masters of their business, and the 
manoeuvres to have very little relation to the tactics which 
I was studying in French and German books. It seemed 
possible to learn more from the Kriegspiel. So I got 
together half a dozen of my friends, two or three of 
whom were Volunteers, and we formed the Oxford 
Kriegspiel Club. I sent to Germany for the apparatus, 
and in the Easter vacation of 1876 three of us translated 
a German book of rules. One of the translators was 
George Rodney Scott, who had just been elected Fellow 
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' of Merton. Other members of the club were Arthur 
Napier, afterwards Merton Professor of English, and 
Aston-Lewis, who afterwards had a long career as a 
Volunteer officer. The Oxford Kriegspiel Club con¬ 
tinued to flourish for many years. Sometime during the 
’eighties, when on a visit to Oxford, I attended a meeting 
at which one of the players was a newly-elected Fellow of 
All Souls, now Sir Charles Oman, the historian of the 
Peninsular War. 

It was my father’s hope that I should have a political 
career, an idea which fitted my taste and inclination, and 
he wished me, as part of my training, to be called to the 
Bar, for which I felt no vocation but to which I could 
have no objection, as he disclaimed all intention of push¬ 
ing me into practice. His friend William Orford, one of 
the ablest solicitors I have ever known, advised the 
Chancery Bar, so while at Merton I ate dinners at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, where I made the acquaintance of Alfred 
Milner. The circle of my personal acquaintance at 
Oxford was not large. The men I knew best were 
Alexander Macdonell, Postmaster of Merton ; William 
Summers, of University, who had been my intimate 
friend at Owens College ; and a small group of Balliol 
men : W. G. Rutherford, afterwards Headmaster of 
Westminster, B. F. C. Costelloe, and James Bonar, who 
has made his mark as a writer on Political Economy. 

I left Oxford at Christmas, 1877. The first half of 1878 
I stayed at home continuing my classical studies. In the 
long vacation I went to Germany with Summers, and we 
settled down at Berlin till the end of the Berlin University 
term, going to lectures by Ernst Curtius and making the 
acquaintance, through Napier, who had become Reader 
in English at the University of Berlin, of a group of 
German professors. 

r1 ~ .ortest way to intimacy with any man is through 
a common interest, and if you are fortunate enough to 
strike the central interest of any man’s work you are 
pretty sure to have made a friend. For example, on being 
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introduced to Bonitz, the great Aristotelian scholar, I 
asked him what kind of preparation he had given himself 
before undertaking his edition of the “ Metaphysics.” “ In 
those days,” he said, “ I was an unknown schoolmaster. 
I read through Plato and the greater part of Aristotle and 
then I set to work on the ‘ Metaphysics.’ The publication 
of my hook led at once to a professorship.” I had long- 
been interested in Kiepert’s maps of ancient Greece, and 
on meeting Kiepert I told him that the map I liked best 
was his physical map showing the levels of all the various 
regions. “ To make that map,” said Kiepert, “ was one 
of the gr-eat aims of my life.” 

It was the time of the Berlin Congress, and we used to 
see Disraeli and Salisbury driving along the Wilhelm- 
strasse to the meetings. The Emperor William had been 
shot and slightly wounded, and Berlin was in a minor 
state of siege. On the second morning after our arrival 
oyr lodgings were invaded by a policeman who asked 
Summers for his passport, but did not ask for mine. 
Summers was much disturbed. He thought he must be 
the object of special suspicion to the German authorities, 
and began to wonder whether in any of his letters to one 
or another English newspaper, written while he was at 
home, he had said anything that could have ruffled 
Prussian susceptibilities. Did I know of anyone of 
importance in Berlin who could be of use to us in case of 
trouble ? I had a letter of introduction from Governor 
Howard, of Rhode Island, a friend of my father’s, to 
Bayard Taylor, the American Minister at Berlin. But I 
was a little shy of letters of introduction. I had a disagree¬ 
able recollection from the end of my Oxford time of call¬ 
ing with a letter of introduction on Goldwin Smith, whose 
reception of me had been so icy that I inwardly vowed 
never again to make use of a letter of introduction. But 
Summers’ anxiety induced me to overcome my reluctance 
and to call on Bayard Taylor. Nothing could exceed the 
gracious kindness with which he received me and the 
interest which he showed in what I was doing. He talked 
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to me freely about his own mission to Berlin, and his 
particular anxieties of the moment, which were con¬ 
cerned with the effort to make as successful as possible a 
visit which General Grant, as ex-President, was paying 
to the capitals of Europe. While he was explaining this 
the American Minister at St. Petersburg was announced, 
so I rose to take my leave. “ You mustn’t go$” said 

Taylor, “ you will be immensely interested in Mr.-’s 

conversation ” (I forget the name) ; and in came a tall, 
straight, handsome, white-haired man of sixty, to whom 
Taylor introduced me. The two proceeded to discuss in 
detail their difficulties at piloting Grant through the 
mysteries of European courts. When his visitor had gone 
Taylor expressed the hope that I would go to see him 
often, that I would regard his house as open to me, and 
that I should meet there the most cultivated people in 
Berlin. I was eager to take advantage of this kind invita¬ 
tion, but two or three days later Taylor was taken ill and 
went away. He died within a few weeks of his leaving 
Berlin. The day after I saw Taylor the policeman 
brought back Summers’ passport and asked for mine. 
“ Why did you not ask for both at once ? ” I asked him. 
“ Because we take them in order and S comes before 
W.” Summers breathed again. 

One day we were walking along a road in the open 
country near Potsdam when a victoria, drawn by a 
pair of horses, drove swiftly past us. In it were 
sitting the Emperor William and the Grown Princess, 
who was holding a parasol over her head. The instant 
she saw us she dropped the parasol so as to hide the 
Emperor from our sight. Obviously she was afraid lest 
we might shoot at him. It was evidence of the state of 
nervous tension in which she, at any rate, must have been 
living since the attempt on his life. 

From Berlin we went back to spend the rest of the 
vacation at Howtown on Ullswater, there to work on an 
annotated edition of the last book of the “ Iliad ” and on a 
Homeric Grammar by way of introduction to it. From 
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Howtown we used to row across the lake to see Sir Henry 
Roscoe and his wife. Roscoe had been our Professor of 
Chemistry at Manchester, and we both liked him. We 
found him reading Schliemann’s account of his excava¬ 
tions at Troy, which seemed to disturb him. “ I thought/’ 
he said, “ that Max Muller had proved that the whole 
story of Troy was a solar myth.” 

At the end of the vacation Summers was chosen as 
Liberal candidate for Stalybridge, where he lived, and I 
went to London to read for the Bar. The edition of the 
book of Homer was suspended—it is still suspended—and 
the Homeric Grammar was rendered needless by the 
appearance of Monro’s Homeric Grammar, which antici¬ 
pated our discoveries. 

In the afternoon of the ist of February, 1879, on coming 
into my lodgings at Hampstead from skating on one of 
the ponds, I found awaiting me this telegram : 

Mother worse come home immediately. 

I had had no intimation that my mother was ill, but 
divined in a flash that I should never see her again. I 
was stunned. Six hours later, when my brother Charlie 
met my train at Manchester, I saw in his face that I had 
divined rightly. My mother had gone to bed the day 
before with what was thought a slight attack of pneu¬ 
monia, which had proved fatal the next afternoon. All 
was over before the telegram was sent, and it had been 
worded with the idea of preparing me for the worst. 

My father was a busy man, and I had three young 
sisters at home, so I determined to remain there and con¬ 
tinue my legal studies in Manchester. My father’s friend 
Orford suggested that before reading in chambers I 
might with advantage spend some time in a solicitor’s 
office and kindly offered to take me into his own as a 
pupil. Accordingly I spent the rest of that year as a sort 
of apprentice to Oxford’s conveyancing clerk, who taught 
me the art of conveyancing, of which he was a master. 

In the vacation of 1879 I went to Osnabruck, where my 
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sister Mary was at school, living in the house of Mrs. 
Westendarp, the lady whom I had seen at Gotha in 
1868, who was now a widow with three children. I was 
anxious to see South Germany, so after a fortnight at 
Osnabruck I bought a circular ticket which was to take 
me through Frankfort and Nuremberg to Vienna and 
back through the Tyrol and Munich. On the fourth day 
of my tour, setting off from Nuremberg by the Vienna 
express, I got into a smoking carriage, where I had sitting 
next to me a man of about forty whose fine face and 
features struck me as an improved edition of Napo¬ 
leon III. He was reading an English “ Baedekes,” which 
after a time I asked him to lend me. He replied in French 
that although he could read English he could not speak 
it, and he lent me the guide-book. We very soon were on 
good terms with one another. His name was Antonio 
Maggiorani, and he was the chief physician to the King 
of Italy. As Queen Margaret was a believer in hydro¬ 
pathic treatment, he was keenly interested in learning all 
about the baths and medicinal waters of Europe. He 
was going straight to Vienna, where he was to share 
lodgings with a French doctor, Duplessis-Gouret, a 
wealthy man who did not practise but devoted himself 
to research. He pressed me to go on with him, and, as I 
took a great liking to him, I agreed. When we arrived 
we went to the lodgings, where we found Duplessis- 
Gouret, who also proved to be a charming companion. 

The next afternoon we went to a picture gallery, where 
we had not been long when I complained of a violent 
headache. Maggiorani insisted on taking me home, 
bought some medicine for me on the way, and made me 
lie down till dinner. At dinner-time I was in agonies, and 
the two doctors put me to bed and gave me some more 
medicine. I then passed into oblivion—for how long I do 
not know, probably for several days. My next recollection 
is of being constantly supplied with all sorts of delicious 
food from the restaurant across the way. When I was fit 
to get up, Maggiorani told me that I had had rheumatic 
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fever, I must give up my tour, must write home for more 
money, and take things quieter for a while. He proposed 
that by way of rest I should go with him by steamer 
down the Danube to Budapest, stay there a few days, and 
return the same way. 

Pest in those days was a picturesque old town of oid- 
fashioned houses and crooked streets, with no very 
striking buildings except the row of hotels beside the river. 
The commanding feature was the Emperor’s palace on 
the hill of Buda across the river. At Buda there was a 
series of public baths which Maggiorani was anxious to 
see. They were natural warm springs, and in each of 
them a great basin, the size and shape of a swimming-bath, 
was at certain times of the day filled with a crowd of every 
age and sex in bathing-dresses which reminded me ol 
Tennyson’s lines that: 

Words like Nature half conceal 
And half reveal the thought with. n. 

The prices of admission were less than those of an English 
swimming-bath, and we were told that when the weather 
was cold the poor people would often sit for hours in the 
water by way of keeping warm without the cost of a fire. 
One of these baths had been made by the Turks during 
the long period when Buda was the seat of a Turkish 
pasha. 

The return to Vienna up stream was a two days’ 
journey, but on the second day the steamer broke down 
at Pressburg and we had to return to Vienna by train. 

This trip to Budapest was a revelation of the nature of 
the Austrian Empire. The steamer was crowded with 
men and women of many races and tongues, but every¬ 
one seemed to understand German, and as I spoke it 
fluently we never had the slightest difficulty on the score 
of language. The Austrian paper money was printed in 
several different languages. 

Maggiorani now proposed that as he was going home 
I should travel with him as far as Gratz, stay there a few 
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days, and then make my way to Roncegno, a watering- 
place in the Austrian Tyrol, where I should stay two or 
three weeks and take the baths, which would set me up 
again. He wrote to the proprietor of the hydropathic 
establishment at Roncegno to announce my visit and to 
recommend me to his kind care. Accordingly we parted 
at Gratz, where I stayed some days, and then travelled 
by easy stages to Trent. There I took my seat in the 
diligence for Roncegno, and before starting bought an 
Italian lesson-book in German. I sat next to the driver, 
who, luckily for me, understood German. I soon became 
aware of the meaning of Italia Irridenta. All the people 
on the coach were Italians except an Austrian officer who 
spoke Italian. The gorge through which we passed 
between Trent and the lake of Caldonazzo was com¬ 
manded by Austrian fortifications. 

The guests at Roncegno were, without exception, 
Italian. The whole company assembled at lunch, qnd 
from that hour on spent the day together. They almost 
all spoke French well, and I was quickly made to feel at 
home among them. Every morning I had to sit for an 
hour in the bath, and during that hour I read my Italian 
lesson-book. After a few days I began to try to talk 
Italian, in which I was much helped by the amiability of 
the Marchesa Menafoglio, her daughter Marina, and her 
son Gamillo, a retired cavalry officer, as well as by a 
Florentine banker named Crema. The time came when 
I had to leave, and the whole company came to cheer as 
the diligence carried me off. I sat next to the driver to 
whom I had talked German on the way up. After about 
an hour he suddenly pulled up the horses, put the whip in 
its socket, threw up both hands, and said : “ Jesu Maria 
e Giuseppe, miracolo ! ” “ What miracle ? ” I asked 

him. “ Three weeks ago,” he said, “ I drove you up and 
you didn’t know a word of Italian. Now you have been 
talking Italian all the time.” He was not quite accurate ; 
he had been talking Italian, and I had not interrupted. 

I remained a week at Munich, looking at the Greek 
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statuary and hearing a very fine performance of Wagner’s 
“ in which the principal parts were taken by Vogel 

and Frau Vogel, at that time the best exponents of Wagner 
in Germany. From there I . vent to OsnabrUck and then 
home. 

About this time, at my father’s' suggestion, I became a 
member of the Brazenose Club, in those days the resort of 
artists, men of letters, and lawyers—1 think, in fact, of all 
the choice spirits of Manchester. Its chief feature was 
that every day after lunch we all sat in a semi-circle round 
the fire for halt an hour’s general conversation. The 
president when I joined was Dr. Aspland, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, a. capable and populah magistrate. A 
universal favourite was Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire 
poet, whose songs were known and sung in every Lanca¬ 
shire household. Another habitud held ! in great esteem 
was H. M. Acton, the senioi ^eader-wrjiter on the Man¬ 
chester Guardian. Among the younger rrkn with whom I 
became intimate were W. T. Arnold, /who had lately 
become a leader-writer on the staff of the\same paper, and 
Partington, a local artist of promise. A very interesting 
figure was Richard Marsden Pankhurst, & clever lawyer 
and the most brilliant talker in the clujb, though his 
extreme radical opinions and his soprano voice made it 
difficult for some of the too respectable business men to 
appreciate his fine qualities or to take him seriously. In 
the club he would denounce them to their faces as “ fat¬ 
headed plutocrats.” It was Pankhurst’s widow who was 
afterwards the leader of the Suffragettes. 

At the beginning of 1880 I left Orford’s office to read in 
the chambers of Alfred Hopkinson, who had been my 
school-fellow and now had a good practice in the Lanca¬ 
shire Palatine Court. 

The idea which pervaded my father’s house was that 
the mark of any man worth the name was public spirit, 
that a man must earn his living, must be interested in 
literature, art, history, and all that makes up civilisation, 
all this in order to devote himself to the public good, which 
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must always be his first object. I’he public good was 
interpreted to us by the Liberal Party, first of afi by 
Cobden and Bright and then ’oy Gladstone. I had lost 
no opportunity of learning to speak, for to be an orator 
was the first qualification of a public man. When in the 
spring of 1880 Beaconsfiield dissolved Parliament, I put 
myself at the disposal of the Liberal election committee in 
Manchester and was sent every night to address some 
meeting. 

The first meeting^ was in a large hall in Ardwick, where 
the first speaker w f 4 s Jacob Bright, the principal Liberal 
candidate. He was not a very good speaker .and was 
heard with difficulty, so that as he went on there was an 
increasing buzz of conversation which, made it still more 
difficult to follovir him. At the conclusion of his speech 
he left to attend /another meeting, and to my surprise the 
chairman called jon me. T nad got hold of two ideas on 
the subject of speaking : the first that if you want to be 
heard you must '/ait before beginning until the audience 
is silent, and the/second that you must look at the person 
most distant from you and address yourself to him, and 
that if you do/ that the whole audience will hear you. 
So when I jstood up I stood still, waiting. The 
t alkin g stopped and there was silence. I kept my eyes 
on the men standing a t the back of the audience and said : 
“ Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.” Everyone 
heard, and there was perfect silence to the end of my 
speech. Then a voice from the middle of the hall shouted : 
“ A’d rayther vote fur thee nor for Jacob ! ” Until the 
polling day I spoke every night at some meeting, and 
when the elections in Manchester and Salford were over 
I was sent into Cheshire, where the polling was some days 
later than Manchester, going every night to a fresh 
village. The first night I had a long drive to the place 
of the meeting in company with the appointed chairman, 
Abel Heywood, an old political hand, whose experience 
dated from the days of Chartism. I had carefully thought 
out my speech and said, as I thought clearly, what I had 
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to say. As we drove back Heywood expressed his admira¬ 
tion for the clearness of my thought and attributed it to 
the advantage I had had of a university education. I 
told him that his kind words encouraged me, but that he 
would do me a greater service if he would tell me what 
was wrong with my speech. “ If I were you,” he said, 
“ I should try next time to put a little more fire into it.” 
The next day I was sent to a different village, and again 
Abel Heywood took the chair. Again I had thought out 
in advance what I proposed to say and now did my best 
to take the hint that had been given me. As we drove 
back afte* the meeting I said to him: “ Was that any 
better ? ” “ Ah,” he said, “ I’ve not a word to say.” 

During this election a member on the Liberal com- 
roittee suggested that I should stand as Liberal candidate 
for Lye, in Suffolk, at that time a small constituency which 
usually returned a Tory, but it was thought that a Liberal 
who could make himself intelligible to the electors might 
win the seat. My father pressed me to stand, and declared 
himself able and willing to pay the election expenses and 
to give me a sufficient allowance in case I should be 
elected. I refused, on the ground that no man ought to 
go into Parliament unless he was financially independent. 

In J une, 1880, I was called to the Bar, and soon after¬ 
wards started practice, attending the Palatine Court as 
well as the Assizes at Manchester and Liverpool and the 
Manchester Quarter Sessions. I had a certain amount 
of conveyancing and Chancery work for the Dean and 
Canons of Manchester, and so had a promising start for a 
young barrister. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MANCHESTER TACTICAL SOCIETY 

Early in 1878, shortly after I came down from Oxford, 
Major Bolton, adjutant of the 2nd Manchester Volunteers, 
called on me to ask me to take a commission in that 
corps. I had been disappointed with the slackness of 
the Oxford corps, and therefore, before accepting the 
offer, made careful enquiries about the 2nd Manchester. 
I was told that it was a good regiment, with a first-rate 
commanding officer, Colonel Samuel Scott, so I accepted 
the offer and was gazetted second lieutenant. I became 
a regular attendant at the drill and renewed my military 
studies. 

When I went to London in the autumn of 1878 to read 
for the Bar I was attached to a Hampstead company, 
where I was well instructed by a smart captain named 
Sharpe. 

When I came home again after my mother’s death I 
resumed my regular attendance at the headquarters of 
the 2nd Manchester beside Ardwick Green. There I 
entered into a new life. My brother officers were all of 
them business men without literary 7 education, except 
Lees Aspland, the senior captain, a Cambridge man, and 
Archibald Ledward, the lieutenant next senior to me, an 
Owens College man with a London degree in science. 
My own captain, William Hopkins, was an agent for 
weighing-machines, a rough diamond but a good officer. 
The officers were, without exception, keen soldiers, their 
one interest apart from business being the corps. We 
spent several evenings a week at headquarters, and 
Saturday afternoons were devoted either to shooting on 
the range or to the parade of the whole regiment, which 


assembled in front of the Queen’s Hotel and marched 
to the Salford barracks for drill. 

In those days no Volunteer, officer or private, received 
a farthing of pay. Officers bought their own uniform and 
equipment and subscribed to the regimental fund, which, 
apart from subscriptions, consisted only of a capitation 
grant of thirty shillings a year for each efficient Volunteer 
in the corps. Many corps found the capitation grant 
insufficient and supplemented it by exacting subscriptions 
from officers and collecting subscriptions from the public. 
The 2nd Manchester had no subscribers except its own 
officers, and expended its money with such economy that 
after paying the cost of the headquarters, of the men’s 
uniforms, and their railway fares to and from the range 
there was usually a balance of two or three thousand 
pounds at the bank. Our attention was concentrated on 
drill—that is, on training our men and our companies as 
units to the mechanical uniformity of action and move¬ 
ment which had been the basis of the formations and 
evolutions of line and column in the days of Frederick the 
Great. But those formations and evolutions had been 
swept off the battlefield by the needle gun ; they had 
ceased to have any relation to war. The contrast 
between what I was learning and doing in the regiment 
and what I was learning from books about war was 
distressing. But on this subject I kept my thoughts to 
myself. In those days an officer who criticised the drill- 
book and was known to read theoretical works, especially 
foreign ones, would have been quickly put in his place. 
Before I could have an opinion of my own I must have a 
position in the regiment. 

In the spring of 1880 two captains resigned. Ledward 
would not take a company, so I was given my choice 
between the two companies, and chose No. 3, which was 
the worst in the battalion and in a very bad state. I 
determined that I ought to train my own company, but 
as this wavS a startling innovation I had to go about it with 
great circumspection. There were twelve companies and 
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there were drills on the first three nights of every week, 
two companies being named for each night, so that each 
company had one drill per fortnight. Every night the 
men of the two companies due were drilled by Major 
Bolton, the Adjutant, so that none of the other officers had 
any real practice in handling their own men except at the 
Saturday afternoon parades of the whole battalion in 
uniform. I told Bolton that I wanted to drill my own 
company, and proposed that I should have the drill field 
to myself every Thursday night. Having persuaded 
Bolton, I then made the proposal to the Colonel, who said 
he would consult Bolton, with the result that my. request 
was granted, and instead of my company being drilled 
once a fortnight by Bolton I drilled it myself once a week 
during the season. The first time the drill was not 
brilliant. There were twenty men in mufti and myself. 

I got through it fairly well, with one mistake, but that 
mistake was my salvation, because I determined to master 
thoroughly every evolution, and I never made another. 
The second week there were forty men, and ever after¬ 
wards I had a good company which was never broken up 
on parade. At the first parade, at the call “ March on 
your markers,” I moved the company 200 yards in fours 
at the half-right turn, and on reaching the marker and 
giving the words “ Halt, front, dress ! ” I found the 
company perfectly dressed, and immediately gave the 
words “ Stand at ease,” my company being ready half 
a minute before any other. This would have been 
impossible except with a company thoroughly well 
drilled, as no one knew better than the Colonel, under 
whose eyes it was done. By the end of the season of 1880 
my company had grown from the smallest to one of the 
largest and from the worst to one of the best in the 
regiment. My position was made. 

In February, 1881, at a company dinner given by 
Captain Lloyd, I was sitting next to Aspland, and said 
to him : “ Why don’t we learn the art of fighting ? ” 

“ Why not, indeed,” said he. Whereupon I said : “ Let 
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us make a Tactical Society and learn tactics. We 
will,” he said, “ and we will make Rocca president.” 
Rocca was the senior Major. That evening Rocca, 
Aspland, Brown, Lloyd, Peacock, Ledward and myself 
formed the Manchester Tactical Society for the study of 
the operations of w r ar. The original arrangements were 
these : we dined together every Wednesday, and after 
dinner cross-examined each other on set chapters of the 
text-book we had adopted—Wilkinson-Shaw’s “ Elements 
of Modern Tactics.” After that we played whist. When 
the book had been finished it was suggested that we ought 
to be examined, and I devised a plan for the examination. 
John Peacock was ill, so there were six of us. The book 
had twelve chapters, and we gave each man two chapters 
on which he was to set two questions, bringing five copies 
with him. Thus, every man had ten questions to answer, 
and each man carried off, corrected and marked all the 
answers to the two questions he had set. The examina¬ 
tion took place at the next meeting, and when the marks 
were added up on the following Wednesday it was found 
that each of the six was well over the 75 per cent, pass 
standard. After we had thus given ourselves a prepara¬ 
tory course of theoretical tactics we set about applying 
what we had learned in war games and in staff tours— 
manoeuvres in the country without troops. 

During the drill season of 1881 the Colonel was one day 
drilling the regiment as a two-battalion brigade, when he 
was told that General Cameron had been watching the 
parade and wished to address the battalion. We were 
formed up, and Cameron proceeded to tell us what he 
thought of us, which was to the effect that, though we 
were very good volunteers, we weren’t soldiers, did not 
know how to keep quiet, or to stand still, etc., etc. “ He 
wants a hell of a lot for thirty shillings ! ” said the Colonel 
to rne sotto voce. 

We were delighted with Cameron. He evidently 
meant business, and he said that he would do all in his 
power to help us. Some time afterwards, when he was 
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appointed to command the Northern District, I told him 
of the Tactical Society and what we were doing, and asked 
him to give us a lecture. “ Not on any account,” he said ; 
“ a lecture is no use. It goes in at one ear and out at the 
other.” “Will you come and umpire a war game?” 
He said : “ Yes. You must arrange it.” So he came 
to my father’s house, where a war game was played on a 
part of the Aldershot map. Cameron said he was very 
much pleased with the way in which the commanders had 
handled their troops. He was a keen soldier and an 
accomplished practical tactician, and at the many 
inspections and reviews which he held during his tenure 
of command I received more real instruction in the art of 
handling troops than was to be had from any other source. 
Before he left the district I was able to persuade him to con¬ 
duct a staff tour with the members of the TacticafSociety, 
of which the scene lay on Shap fells, in Westmorland. In 
1895 was elected President of the Society, which*he 
remained until his death in 1913, when I succeeded him. 

In 1881 was held a great Volunteer review in Windsor 
Park, to celebrate the coming of age of the Volunteer 
force. Some 60,000 men marched past the Queen. 
The 2nd Manchester was the strongest battalion on the 
ground, although we had to leave Manchester at midnight, 
march from Slough to Windsor in the early morning, and 
wait all day lying on the grass, while the London batta¬ 
lions were brought from London by train to Windsor in 
the hours between breakfast and lunch. Our train there 
and back cost the battalion £500, which was paid out of 
the famous thirty shillings. I wrote an account of the 
review for the Manchester City News. I was then asked by 
the Guardian to report for it the Volunteer review at 
Edinburgh, the Scottish counterpart of that held at 
Windsor I began to send occasional contributions 
on military subjects to the Guardian and other papers, 
among them the Militar Wochenblatt of Berlin. Later I 
described for the Guardian the Easter Volunteer marches 
and review at Portsmouth. 
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In July, 1881, I wrote a memorandum to Mr. Childers, 
then Secretary of State for War, suggesting a voluntary 
examination in the elements of tactics, the names of the 
officers who passed it to be indicated by a letter in the 
Army List. My friend Summers, member for Staly- 
bridge, handed the memorandum to the Minister and asked 
him a question on the subject in the House. Childers 
asked Summers privately whether the proposal repre¬ 
sented a general desire on the part of Volunteer officers. 
Summers wrote this to me, and told me that I ought to 
send him copies of my memorandum to be circulated 
among members of Parliament. Of course there- was no 
such general desire. The only officers who knew any¬ 
thing about it were the seven members of the Manchester 
Tactical Society. But I replied to Summers that I would 
have the memorandum printed with evidence that the 
whole Volunteer force was dying for the adoption of the 
measure. I called a meeting of the Society and explained 
the plan of campaign. Each man who could write was 
to write a letter to some paper, and if he knew an editor, 
also to call on him, explain the importance of the scheme, 
and persuade him to support it by a leading article. I 
wrote several letters myself, and managed to get leaders 
written in the Manchester papers and by Costelloe in the 
Pall Mall Gazette , and my friends did their best, so that 
at the end of a fortnight I sent to Summers a pamphlet 
containing my memorandum and a number of reprinted 
letters and articles. Upon this, Summers repeated the 
question in the House. Childers replied that he was 
considering the proposal, and within a month the tactical 
examination, as proposed by me, was instituted by Army 
Orders. 

At the first examination in 1883 all the members of the 
Tactical Society went in and passed, mostly with honours. 
In that year I contributed to the Manchester Guardian a 
series of articles on the Volunteers. These were collected 
into a volume entitled “ Citizen Soldiers, 5 ’ in which I 
reviewed the condition of the Volunteers and showed the 
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weakness of their shooting, the uselessness for war of much 
of their training, and their want of organisation for active 
service. I gave an account of die Tactical Society and 
of its methods of study, and I proposed that the battalions 
should be organised into brigades each with a permanent 
staff. 

I set up, perhaps, a high ideal. Indeed, a friendly 
reviewer in the Journal des Sciences Militaires, after giving 
a good account of what I had to say, ended his article 
with the words “ Vox clamantis in deserto.” But he was 
wrong. The book was widely read, and Tactical Societies 
sprang up in all the principal Volunteer centre?. There 
was everywhere a great increase both in the efficiency 
and in the popularity of the force. Two or three years 
later, when General the Hon. J. G. Dormer became 
Adjutant-General for Volunteers, he told me that he had 
been away for two or three years in Egypt, and that on 
his return he had been so much impressed by the improve¬ 
ment in the Volunteers that he had been willing to accept 
the appointment he now held, which, in the condition of 
Volunteers before he went to Egypt, nothing would have 
induced him to undertake. 

By degrees the Manchester Tactical Society took up 
what might be considered more advanced studies. After 
mastering “ Hamley’s Operations of War ” we worked 
out a series of strategical and tactical problems which 
Rocca and I translated for the purpose from a German 
series then in course of publication. I myself worked 
through many series of these problems, including all those 
set by Moltke to his pupils at the Kriegs-Akademie. I 
induced those of my colleagues who felt equal to it to 
write on military subjects essays which were printed in the 
Manchester Guardian and then reprinted by the Society. 
All these practices were carried on for many years, with 
very marked results on the quality of the members as 
leaders of their men in the field and of the regiments to 
which most of the members belonged—the 2nd Man¬ 
chester and the Manchester Artillery. 
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The Society was joined by two or three regular officers, 
one of whom, Colonel J. M. Gawne, translated, in 
collaboration with me, the German regulations of 1887 
for Field Service. Of this the Society afterwards pre¬ 
sented to the Intelligence Division of the War Office all 
the copies required by the Army. In 1886 I wrote a 
series of articles, reprinted by the Society as one of its 
publications, entitled “ Suggestions for a New Field 
Exercise for the Volunteer Infantry.” Many of these 
suggestions were adopted in the next official infantry drill- 
book, but the four-company battalion which I advocated 
was not adopted until a quarter of a century later. I also 
wrote a history of the war game, with an account of the 
method of conducting it followed by the Society. The 
last of our publications was Colonel Crook’s “ Studies in 
Practical Topography,” which contains perhaps the best 
strategical-tactical studies which have been published in 
tho English language. I was able to supplement what I 
learned in the Society by persistent reading of the latest 
French and German military publications, of which I 
used to review all the more important in the Manchester 
Guardian , by attending as a newspaper correspondent all 
the principal manoeuvres of English Volunteers and by 
visits to battlefields on the Continent. 

Having received a challenge to a war game from a 
Volunteer regiment at Reading, the Tactical Society sent 
me with Captain Saville, of the Manchester Artillery, to 
represent it. The umpire was Colonel Cooper King, a 
retired officer of Marines, whom I then met for the first 
time. He was a rare good fellow, familiar with military 
history, a good tactician, the most capable umpire of the 
war game that I ever knew. He often stayed with me and 
umpired, and I often visited him at Camberley, where he 
used to help a number of the Staff College students in 
their work. He was full of good sense and good humour. 
In 1898, when I was asked by a publisher to produce a 
volume of lives of British generals written by British 
officers, I went to consult Cooper King about the choice 
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both of the subjects and of the writers. He wrote the life 
of Cromwell, to which, on his insistence, I contributed a 
few paragraphs. Unfortunately he died before the volume 
was published, and therefore had not the satisfaction of 
knowing that Sir Charles Firth thought his was the best 
short account of Cromwell that he had seen. 

It was at Cooper King’s house that I made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Colonel (afterwards Sir Frederick) Maurice, an 
attractive personality, high strung, sensitive, wiry, with a 
fine face and a great charm of manner. Some years pre¬ 
viously he had won the Wellington prize essay on the best 
system of tactics to enable a British army to meet a Con¬ 
tinental army in the field. One of the competitors had 
been Sir Garnet Wolseley, who generously took Maurice 
on to his staff in the Ashanti Expedition and afterwards 
in South Africa and in Egypt. Maurice was devoted to 
Wolseley, and for some years his letters to me were mostly 
urgent requests that I should support Wolseley in< my 
articles in the Manchester Guardian . He had studied his 
profession thoroughly and had the pen of a ready writer, 
but he could never be simple and direct either in writing 
or in action. When he came to see me in Manchester he 
did not tell me by which line he was travelling ; I went 
to meet the trains on the three lines by which people 
usually came from London, but before starting I told my 
wife to expect him to arrive without me, because he was 
sure to come by some route of his own that nobody else 
had ever tried. Sure enough, I got home without meeting 
him, to find he had come by a route that neither I nor 
my friends had ever heard of. He had just bought the 
United Service Magazine , which he hoped to make popular 
with the general public as a rival to the Nineteenth Century 
and the other monthly reviews. I urged him to make it 
purely professional, believing that a first-rate professional 
journal would be useful both to the Army and Navy, and 
I pointed out that the title would suffice to keep off the 
general public. He was not convinced, but he never 
obtained the kind of success upon which he had counted. 
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He was a genial host, and I much enjoyed a number of 
visits to his house at Camberley, where he was a professor 
at the StafF College. 

Another umpire at one of our war games was Colonel 
C. B. Brackenbury, R.A., one of the pioneers of Army 
Reform and one of the best military writers of that time. 
In 1884 he published a short life of Frederick the Great as 
the first volume of a series of military biographies. I 
wrote to the editor of the series, who was George Mere¬ 
dith, offering to write the life of Moltke, but he replied 
that he did not think that the subject could be adequately 
treated by a Volunteer officer. 

In 1889 Brackenbury was very anxious to find employ¬ 
ment in journalism for a cousin of his, Miss Flora Shaw. 
He took me to see her, and, struck by her fragile appear¬ 
ance, I advised her to let journalism alone, but as she was 
quite determined to make the attempt I told her how to set 
about it and promised my help. The result was that she 
became a contributor to the Manchester Guardian, and then to 
the Times, of which she became a regular correspondent, 
first in Egypt and then in South Africa. She afterwards 
married Sir Frederick Lugard. In 1890 Brackenbury was 
carried away by the great epidemic of influenza. He had 
done yeoman service to the cause of Army Reform and of 
the improvement of the Volunteers. 

Interest in questions of organisation and training was 
stimulated by the events of the war in South Africa, and 
in February, 1900, upon a hint conveyed from the War 
Office, the Manchester Tactical Society appointed a 
committee to draw up suggestions for the improvement 
of the organisation and training of the Volunteer force. 
The committee’s memorandum on the subject was pre¬ 
sented and discussed at the Annual General Meeting on 
the 23rd of February, 1901, at which the chair was taken by 
the president, General Sir W. G. Cameron. After discus¬ 
sion and amendment, the memorandum was adopted, and 
in due time, at the request of the Society, submitted by the 
president to the Cornmander-in-Chief. This memo 
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randum had an interesting history. Some of its sugges¬ 
tions were adopted in the regulations issued by the War 
Office in the years 1901-1902, and, as will be seen, in 
1904 its suggestions were adopted en bloc by the Norfolk 
Commission on the Militia and Volunteers, and in 1908 
they were with two exceptions adopted by Mr. Haldane 
in the scheme of which the feature known to the public 
was the change by which the name “ Volunteers ” was 
exchanged for “ Territorial Army. 5 ’ 

Now that I am old I live a good deal in memories, and 
look back with never-failing pleasure to the days of 
volunteering and of the Manchester Tactical Society. We 
were indeed a band of brothers among whom there was a 
peculiar intimacy, and I am perpetually astonished at the 
fine qualities of a number of men of no special mark or 
distinction, yet each of whom threw himself heart and 
soul into his work as an officer, and proved himself fully 
capable of leading his men. There was Henry Rocca, a 
German by birth, but a naturalised Englishman. He 
succeeded Scott as commanding officer. A competent 
tactician, he managed the finances with such economy that 
he was able, out of the capitation grant, to build a new 
headquarters specially adapted to mobilisation, proving 
that it was possible to save several thousand pounds out 
of an annual sum which the London Volunteers always 
complained was insufficient to cover their current expenses. 
There was Lees Aspland, whose powerful mind was a 
great asset to the Tactical Society, while his exuberant 
humour made him the delight of every group in which 
he was a figure. There was James Lloyd, a cheery soul, 
who succeeded Rocca as commanding officer ; Tom 
Brown, so quiet and unassuming that he might easily be 
passed over as of no account, but whom an emergency 
always revealed as clear-headed, cool, and equal to the 
occasion. There was Archie Ledward, my own par¬ 
ticular chum, a powerful athletic figure, with a stead¬ 
fastness of character which made officers and men alike 
rely upon him as upon a rock. There was Richard Birley, 
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the commanding officer of the Manchester Artillery, who 
was a tower of strength in the Tactical Society. There 
was Arthur Galloway, the jovial spirit of whom nobody 
suspected that he knew anything, but who always proved 
equal to any situation in which he found himself. 
Another invaluable member of the Society was 
H. T. Crook, who raised and for many years com¬ 
manded the Manchester Engineers; and there was Joe 
Horner, a tall, lean figure with a Lancashire accent, 
who, on the order to tell off the battalion, shouted in a 
shrill voice : “ Noomber wan ! ” One after another they 
have passed away, and there remain only Crook and 
Horner. When we were all three over seventy we had 
the last meeting, wound up the Society, and I was 
deputed as president to deposit the minutes in the War 
Office Library and to write an account of the Society’s 
work in the Army Quarterly, under the title of “ An Experi¬ 
ment in Military Education.” 
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I was very anxious to understand the nature and work¬ 
ing of artillery and read such text-books as I was able to 
find. There were several good books on the tactics of 
field artillery, but nothing satisfactory on the nature and 
construction of guns. General Owen’s “ Principles and 
Practice of Modem Artillery ” was disappointing, for its 
author gave no clear account of the principles on which 
guns were designed and built. I had given up the subject 
as hopeless, when one Friday my father said to me that 
he was going next day to stay till the Monday with- Sir 
Joseph Whitworth and had been asked to take me with 
him if I cared to go. “Is that the man who makes guns ? ’ ’ 
I asked. On hearing that he was, I decided to go, as this 
might be a chance of learning more about guns than was 
to be found in the text-books. 

Whitworth was then eighty-two years old and lived at 
the country house he had built at Rowsley. We arrived 
there about lunch time, and I had the opportunity of 
saying to Sir Joseph that I hoped he would find time to 
give me a little instruction about guns. So soon as he 
found that I was interested in the subject, Whitworth 
plunged into it and would talk of nothing else. He carried 
me off to his study and kept me there, except at meal¬ 
times and at bed-time, till Monday morning, when he 
asked me to come again next week. 

I spent many week-ends at Rowsley, for Whitworth was 
anxious to reprint the papers in which he had given an 
account of his rifle and of his experiments with guns and 
with steel, and pressed me to edit or rewrite them. I 
agreed to do this on condition that I should have the ran 
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of his works at Fairfield, near Manchester, and should be 
free to have any experiments made there that I might 
want. In his original publication the three subjects had 
been treated in the same volume. I suggested that we 
should deal first with rifled small arms and make a second 
volume dealing with guns and steel. He agreed, and I 
revised and partly rewrote the short treatise on rifled 
small arms. I used to go to the works during the week 
and watch the processes of manufacture both of rifles and 
of guns. I also carried out experimental shooting with 
various rifles in the shooting gallery, which had been 
built in 185,5 by the Government in Whitworth’s garden 
at Fallowfield, near Manchester. In this way I mastered 
the theory of the construction both of rifles and of guns 
and learned the history of Whitworth’s life and of his 
many inventions. 

Whitworth was the father of modern mechanical con¬ 
struction, of which he discovered the bases. First, the true 
plane. His first idea was that if he could make two steel 
planes perfectly smooth and level and then slide one 
upon the other to exclude the air the pressure of the air 
would hold the two surfaces together. But on second 
thoughts he saw that they would not necessarily be 
planes, for one might be concave and the other convex. 
But if he could make three surfaces so that any one 
applied to either of the other two would give an airtight 
fit, each of the three must be a perfect plane. He set to 
work and made with his own hands the fir 0 ', set of three 
perfect planes. Then came the measuring machine, by 
the aid of which the standard of accuracy in his works 
was reduced from the sixteenth of an inch customary 
before his time to the five-hundredth of an inch, and, 
thirdly, the system of uniform standard gauges now in use 
all over the world. 

Whitworth’s supremacy in the mechanical world had 
been revealed at the great Exhibition of 1851, and in 1855, 
at the request of the Government, he undertook to ascer¬ 
tain on what principle rifle barrels and their projectiles 
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ought to be constructed. His experiments proved that a 
projectile ought to be at least three diameters long and 
that the rifle barrel ought to be so made as to give the 
bullet a revolution of one complete turn in not more than 
forty-five diameters. Upon these principles he con¬ 
structed a rifle which in point of accuracy far excelled all 
those that had previously been constructed. But the 
Government, though it had asked him to make his 
experiments, rejected his rifle for the incomparably 
inferior Enfield, and when, a few years later, also at the 
request of the Government, he made a type of gun as 
much superior to its rivals as the Whitworth crifle to the 
Enfield, the Government again refused to adopt it. No 
wonder that he regarded the Government, or rather those 
departments which had to do with the weapons of the 
Army and Navy, with some bitterness. 

The artillery officers of those days had had instilled into 
them an absurd prejudice against Whitworth and against 
his system, of which they knew nothing. My friend 
Colonel Charles Brackenbury, when head of the Artillery 
College, told me that he meant to visit Manchester to have 
a look at the best steel works. So I invited him to stay at 
my father’s house. When he came I told him that the 
best works were Whitworth’s, and that there he would 
see the making of fluid compressed steel. He assured me 
that Whitworth was an old humbug and that fluid com¬ 
pressed steel was a myth and never made, and in this he 
persisted, though, as I told him, I knew the works in and 
out. Some months later, when I was walking into town, 
I caught sight in the street of Brackenbury, who evidently 
did not want me to see him. “ What are you doing 
here ? ” I said. He had come down to see Whitworth’s 
works, but had been ashamed to let me know after the 
way in which he had abused their owner. He had to 
admit that he had seen the process of making fluid 
compressed steel. 

When Whitworth died I was asked by R. D. Darbishire, 
one of his executors, to write a short account of his life 
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for the Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
I gave a very careful account of Whitworth’s successive 
discoveries and of their importance in the progress of 
mechanics. I also gave the history of his experiments 
with rifles, guns and steel, explained his principles, and 
stated concisely what he himself claimed to have done 
for the advancement of the manufacture of rifles and 
guns. But Darbishire crossed out from my manuscript 
the statement of Whitworth’s claims. I was furious and 
told him that he was a disloyal executor. 

In the spring of 1882 C. P. Scott, editor of the 
Manchester „ Guardian, asked me whether, in case there 
should be a war anywhere, I should be able to write 
military articles about it, and whether I should be willing 
to do so. I replied that at least I could try, and that I 
should like to try if the war took place during the vacation. 
In July, when the Egyptian crisis arose and hostilities 
became probable, he sent for me and asked me if I would 
take charge of the campaign. It was the vacation, and I 
went every evening to the Guardian and wrote about the 
war. The chief difficulty in following or explaining 
military operations is to find a map which gives a suffi¬ 
ciently clear view of the local conditions. I had provided 
myself with a collection of the best maps of Egypt. My 
problem was how to reproduce in the paper such portions 
of the map as would adequately illustrate the operations 
which it was my business to describe and explain. In 
those days the facilities which now exist for the illustration 
of newspapers were unknown. The only means we had 
of producing a map was to have it copied by a wood 
engraver, and from his block to produce a metal casting 
which could be inserted in the page of type. The 
production of this metal block took a whole week from 
the day on which the map to be copied was handed to 
the draughtsman or the engraver. I had therefore to 
foresee by at least a week the probable site of any engage¬ 
ment. But I had carefully studied the military geography 
of Lower Egypt and set about the production of maps, in 
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which I was so far successful that no engagement took 
place for which I had not a map ready, and that, of all 
those which I prepared, only one was not used, and that 
because, though the place which it represented was 
eventually taken by British troops, the news of this came 
only after the campaign was over. 

It will be remembered that Sir Garnet Wolseley, instead 
of landing his troops at Alexandria as was commonly 
expected, took them by the Suez Canal to Ismailia, 
which he made his base of operations. A very few days 
after his arrival at that place I was amazed to find that 
the principal London papers of one accord published 
articles complaining that he was wasting ‘time' and 
wondering that he was not already in full march towards 
Cairo. These articles made me indignant—first, because 
I thought it monstrous for writers sitting at home at ease 
to find fault with a British commander engaged in a 
distant campaign, and secondly, because it seemed to me 
obvious that before Wolseley could move he must not only 
land his troops, his guns, his horses and waggons and all 
the vast stores of ammunition, provisions and other 
necessaries for the supply of his army, and that even then 
that army could not advance until the arrangements for 
its supply at an ever-increasing distance from its base 
should be complete. I therefore wrote a leader protesting 
against what I held to be unjustified fault-finding, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing next day that the carping 
criticisms were dropped. Some years afterwards Sir 
Frederick Maurice, writing in the Fortnightly Review on the 
necessity of support at home to a general in the field, 
and referring to Wolseley’s difficulties in the early days 
of the Egyptian campaign, wrote : “ It is, as I have said, 
no question of newspaper criticism as such. The most 
valuable support that was given to the general during all 
that trying time was not publicly given by any minister 
or any statesman, but by the very able military critic 
of the Manchester Guardian. There are newspaper corre¬ 
spondents and newspaper writers who understand war.” 
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The Battle of Tel-el-Kebir was fought on a Wednesday. 
I had made my preparations for this as for the other 
battles. They consisted in having had a map and a block 
of the battlefield prepared in advance, and I was anxious 
to show the positions of the troops, which I could do by 
marking letters on the proof when the telegram from the 
Commander-in-Chief came in, and having holes drilled 
through the block into which the types of these letters 
could be dropped. A. telegram is sent without punctua¬ 
tion, and before working on Wolseley’s telegram about 
Tel-el-Kebir I copied it out from the evening paper with¬ 
out stops, w and then proceeded to punctuate it myself. It 
gave an account of the formation of his line of battle. 
The critical words were these : “ . . . On the left the 
Highland Brigade south of the canal the Indian Contin¬ 
gent ...” I decided to put a full-stop at “ Brigade,” 
so that I p ut the Highland Brigade north of the canal and 
the Indian Contingent south of it, and on that basis I 
marked my troops on the battlefield. All the evening 
papers had printed the telegram with the full-stop at 
“ canal.” We had a correspondent named Fitzgerald 
with the army, but on this fateful day we received no 
telegram from him, and I had to base my account of the 
battle on nothing but the official telegram. 

Next morning, when I compared my story and my plan 
with those of the London papers, I found that without 
exception they placed the Highland Brigade south of the 
canal, and when I went to the office in the evening there 
was a chorus of condemnation of my mistake. I excused 
myself on the ground that we had had no telegram from 
our special correspondent. (The reason of this, as we 
afterwards learned, was that Fitzgerald’s telegram was the 
first to be sent off, and that when it reached Alexandria, 
where all the telegrams had to be resignalled, it was 
seized by the Military Governor and forwarded to the 
Cabinet, which received from it its first knowledge of the 
battle. But the Governor in his zeal forgot to have it 
sent on also to us, its owners.) It seemed clear that my 
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lent of the troops had been wrong, for not only 
did all the accounts written in London place the Highland 
Brigade south of the canal, but it was given that position 
in all the telegrams published from the special correspon¬ 
dents. I was very much annoyed and depressed about 
this. But a fortnight later one of the London papers—I 
think the Standard —-published a letter from its corre¬ 
spondent in Egypt complaining that they had altered his 
telegram sent on the day of the battle, and put the 
Highland Brigade south of the canal instead of north of it, 
which was the position he had correctly given in his 
telegram. So, after all, I was correct. I attributed my 
good luck on this occasion to my legal training, because 
as an equity draughtsman I had learned the art of 
writing without punctuation, and therefore the import¬ 
ance of accurate punctuation for the interpretation of a 
document. 

I had been called to the Bar to please my father, and 
had begun to practise because I did not know what else 
to do with myself. But the Egyptian campaign had 
shown me a new vocation. It had proved not only that 
I could write, and liked it, but that I understood some¬ 
thing of war. Shortly afterwards I informed Scott that 
I was going to give up the Bar and write for the Manchester 
Guardian. His reply was that the Manchester Guardian did 
not need me. I said it did, and he put the question : 
“ How' can you come on to the Guardian if I don’t want 
you?” I said: “I propose to come for six months 
without salary and write whatever you want, being paid 
simply for each article produced, and,” I said, “ at the 
end of six months you will know whether you want me 
or not.” He agreed to this, and I arranged to begin on 
the 1st of January, 1883. 

I then went off to Italy, travelling through from London 
to Milan, visiting at Modena and Reggio my friends the 
Menafogli, who had been so kind to me at Roncegno. 
At Rome I was met by Maggiorani, who carried me off to 
a Roman dinner at the Falcone, took me to a play at 
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the Valle, and showed me the way to the best wine-shop, 
called Palomba. Next morning he drove me to St. 
Peter’s and handed to me the permits which he had 
obtained for all the different sights. During my stay in 
Rome I spent the mornings and afternoons sight-seeing, 
slept from dusk till dark, and went every evening to the 
theatre. I saw a great deal of Maggiorani and made the 
acquaintance of his family. Under his guidance and 
advice I was able to get a very good idea of Rome and 
its antiquities, especially the ancient sculpture collected 
in the Vatican, the Capitoline Museum and various 
private collections. I saw a good deal also of Camillo 
Menafoglio and of Baron Giordano, a Sardinian member 
of Parliament, who kindly arranged for me to attend the 
opening of Parliament and to hear the King read his 
speech. On the railway over the St. Gotthard I had 
made the acquaintance of a retired Indian officer, 
General Bishop, who at Rome introduced me to the 
English Club, and at his studio I had a glimpse of Roman 
artistic life. From Rome I went to Naples, whence I 
made an excursion to Paestum. In December I went 
home by Pisa, Genoa, Monte Carlo and Paris. 

In January, 1883, I began that period of attendance at 
the Manchester Guardian which was to convince its editor 
that my services would be useful to him ; I still kept my 
chambers and carried on my practice at the Bar. The 
staff of the paper at that time consisted of the editor, 
C. P. Scott, then thirty-seven years old, with ten years of 
experience of editorship. He was assisted in his editorial 
work by a leader-writer named Couper, who was getting 
old and had practically ceased writing. The senior 
leader-writer, H. M. Acton, had been many years on the 
paper and was by no means happy under the new regime 
which Scott represented, for Scott was a Liberal tending 
to the Left, while Acton was rather a Whig than a Liberal 
and liked to keep to the Right. The next leader-writer 
was W. T. Arnold, an Oxford man and a fine classical 
scholar, who had been three or four years on the paper. 
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Other members of the editorial staff were W. E. A. Axon, 
who had charge of the reviews of books, and F. S. Faraday, 
who contributed commercial and financial notes and 
wrote articles on financial questions. A frequent contri¬ 
butor was Elijah Helm, a business man, an active member 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The sub¬ 
editor was an Ulsterman named Spencer, two of whose 
sons were reporters on the paper. With two of the 
reporters, Atkinson and Paton, I contracted a lasting 
friendship. 

In 1883 the paper was temporarily housed in a ware¬ 
house in Blackfriars Street pending the reconstruction of 
its permanent home in Cross Street. The leader-writers 
used to attend early in the evening, when Scott would 
distribute the work ; he would himself choose the subject 
and the writer of the principal leader, and assign the less 
important subjects to the other leader-writers, or would 
leave them to find subjects for themselves. He then drfive 
home to Fallowfield, where he lived in the house which 
had for many years been that of Sir Joseph Whitworth. 
Two or three hours later Scott would return to the office 
to read the proofs of the leading articles. But very often 
he would remain at home, would there himself write the 
principal leader, and send the MS. to the office by the 
messenger who had taken out to him the proofs of the 
other articles. 

It was from Arnold that I received the first hints in the 
art of leader-writing, which was in those days perhaps a 
finer art than it is to-day. A morning paper has two kinds 
of editorial articles. There is the leading article, which 
fills rather more than a column and in which is delivered 
the opinion of the paper on the question of the day. This 
kind of leader was the instrument by which the paper 
endeavoured to mould or guide public opinion. The 
whole art of its composition lay in appreciating the fact 
that it was always written in three paragraphs, so that its 
writer was constrained to order his thoughts and to have 
a beginning, a middle and an end. Quite a different 
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thing is the leaderette, the short article of a single para¬ 
graph which discusses or calls attention to some minor 
subject and of which the object is rather to amuse than 
to instruct. Here the great art is to catch the reader’s 
attention at the start. Arnold’s theofy was that you 
should begin with an epigram or a paradox. We had 
one day the report of a lecture which Renan had 
delivered on the subject of the history of the Jews, 
and Arnold suggested that the proper way to begin a 
leaderette giving an account of this lecture was as follows : 
54 ‘ Properly speaking,’ said Lord Strangford, ‘ there is no 
such thing as a Scotchman,’ and ‘ properly speaking,’ 
says Monsieur Renan, € there is no such thing as a Jew.’ ” 

The main business of a newspaper is to obtain, to 
publish, and to explain the news in order to enable its 
readers to follow and understand what is going on in the 
world. Its editor may therefore be called upon with an 
hour or two’s notice to discourse upon any kind of event 
in any part of the world. A revolution in Bolivia, a 
massacre in Armenia, a change of ministry in Italy, the 
discovery of a new planet, or the admission of women to 
degrees at Aberdeen or Aberystwith. But the English 
newspaper also has a political mission, which consists in 
giving expression to public opinion in order to induce the 
Government to carry on the affairs of the country in the 
right way, the right way being, of course, that advocated 
by the party to which the editor belongs. 

It was a common practice of newspapers to treat foreign 
States and their Governments in the same fashion as they 
were accustomed to treat the Government and the 
Opposition at home. A Liberal paper would defend a 
Liberal Government and attack a Conservative Govern¬ 
ment, and would view everything with the eyes of its own 
party. Many of the papers seemed to classify foreign 
Governments as Liberal or Conservative and to criticise 
or approve of their policy according as they themselves 
adhered to the Liberal or Conservative Party. Foreign 
Governments were instructed as to what they ought to do 
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as the British Government was instructed. This was 
a procedure with which I had no sympathy. I thought 
it my business as a leader-writer to try and understand 
the foreign Government and to explain to my readers 
what that policy meant to those who were directing it. 
This constantly brought me into a position very different 
from that of the party writer, and seems to have been a 
source of embarrassment to the editor of the Manchester 
Guardian. 

The political leader is the editor’s especial care, 
entrusted only to a tried and tested hand. The others 
are less important. It is, of course, impossible for any 
editor himself to master in detail every one of the thousand 
questions with which his paper has to deal. He therefore 
distributes them as well as he can among a number of 
writers, each of whom he expects to make himself com¬ 
petent in regard to the particular sphere entrusted to him. 
His position is analogous to that of a Prime Minister, who 
is responsible for the whole Government of the country, 
but has to entrust each part of this vast business to a 
particular department of which one of the Cabinet 
Ministers is the head, the Minister as a rule being the 
mouthpiece of the professional staff, who alone have full 
knowledge of the particular business. The main differ¬ 
ence is that the editor of a paper is in himself both Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, and that he deals directly with the 
leader-writers who represent the several departments. 

The direction of policy is only a part of the editor’s 
work, for he controls also great agencies for the collection 
of news, permanent and special correspondents at home 
and abroad, and a staff of reporters, parliamentary and 
local. Moreover, his work and that of all those concerned 
in the production of a newspaper has to be done under 
strict limitations of time. Questions of policy must be 
decided, and the articles in which events are explained and 
opinions are expressed must be written, set up in type, 
revised and put in their places by the hour fixed for going 
to press, the hour at which the printing machines must 
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begin to turn out the paper at the rate of many thousands 
an hour. 

An editor as a rule thinks it is his mission to support 
the views of the party to which he belongs. A good editor, 
no doubt, is not the slave of the party whip. He has much 
more freedom, but he usually accepts the idea of party, 
which is that if, in the main, you approve of the views of 
your leaders, you will on all but the greatest issues sink 
your differences for the sake of harmony. The strain 
comes when the views of the chief (the Prime Minister 
or the editor) conflict with those of the department, or of 
the leader-writer in charge of the subject. In the case of 
the Government there is the device by which a deadlock 
is escaped. If the Cabinet Minister at the head of the 
department agrees with his department and not with the 
Prime Minister, he resigns. His permanent officials are 
not responsible, and they carry out the views of the new 
Minister which are those of the Prime Minister. In the 
case of the newspaper two solutions are possible, corre¬ 
sponding to two views of the leader-writer’s function. 

There is a distinction between the leading article, which 
is anonymous and is supposed to express what is called 
the view of the paper, and the signed article, for which, of 
course, its author is responsible. According to one view 
the editor alone is responsible for the leading article, and 
its writer’s function is simply to give the best possible 
expression to the editor’s view without regard to his own 
convictions. According to this view the leader-writer is 
in the position of a barrister whose business it is to make 
out the best case he can for whichever litigant sends him 
his brief. This was not a view that could be acceptable to 
one who had become a journalist for a particular purpose 
—in my case, to advocate the reform and better organisa¬ 
tion of the Army, and of course of all the arrangements for 
national defence or for the conduct of war. The man who 
has convictions cannot be the mouthpiece of someone else, 
and the views which he expresses in articles, whether signed 
or anonymous, will always be his own. A writer of this 
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stamp can, in the long run, get on well only with an editor 
who is willing to trust to his knowledge and judgment in 
regard to the subjects with which he is expected to deal. 

On the Guardian the political leader was written either 
by Acton or Arnold, except on those special occasions 
when Scott undertook to provide it himself. The unex¬ 
pected events at home and abroad were apt to fall to me, 
and of course all military subjects belonged to my pro¬ 
vince. The Guardian had a fairly good library of books of 
reference, and took in all the more important foreign 
papers—French, German, Austrian, Italian, Spanish and 
American. Arnold and I used to look tlfbough the 
foreign papers and cut out and file articles containing 
information likely to be of use. Accordingly it was pos¬ 
sible with an hour or two’s labour to get together enough 
information on any subject, however unexpected, to pro¬ 
duce a passable leader. There were also other sources of 
information ; the first of these was reviewing books! I 
used to review all the books that came in on those subjects 
with which I might be called upon to deal, and as I had 
also to review the monthly magazines I was kept fairly 
up to date with regard to current topics. When a subject 
was beginning to become important I used to make a 
special study of it, and after a few weeks write a special 
article in which I embodied the result of my researches. 
This gave me a foundation of knowledge and of clear 
ideas upon which to base the discussion of new develop¬ 
ments in the same field. 

During 1883 I was learning to write and was at the 
same time learning to discover subjects about which to 
write—not the least important part of a journalist’s 
business. The attention I had given in Italy to Greek 
and Roman sculpture had its reward when the Man¬ 
chester Corporation bought a large collection of casts to 
form a permanent exhibition, and I was commissioned to 
write for the Guardian a full critical account of these casts 
which served as the first explanatory catalogue. 

In this year I had an interesting experience in practical 
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politics. One evening Scott told me that there was a 
vacancy for a town councillor in the New Cross Ward, 
and suggested that I should be the Liberal candidate for 
the vacant seat. He thought it would be useful for the 
paper to have a member of its staff on the city council, and 
that I should find the work both interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. I was doubtful, especially as I thought it absurd 
that municipal elections should be conducted on political 
party lines, and he urged me to consult my father. My 
father thought that I should learn a great deal from 
experience in the city council, so next day I told Scott that 
I was willing to stand ; I was quite ignorant of Man¬ 
chester municipal affairs, but should doubtless be able to 
master them in time. Scott then told me that there was 
a burning question, known as the market tenants’ ques¬ 
tion, which had affected every election for several years. 
Until then I had never heard of it. 

My candidature was announced on Thursday evening. 
On Friday morning a deputation of the market tenants 
came to my chambers, and I spent Friday hearing their 
case and doing my best to master it. Saturday I devoted 
to studying the corporation’s side of the question, and 
Sunday to the Act of Parliament and the few cases that 
had been tried on the subject. The corporation was 
managing the markets according to the Act of Parliament. 
The tenants felt that they were unfairly dealt with, and 
their grievance was real and serious. The corporation 
replied to their complaints by quoting the Act. It soon 
became clear to me that the conditions had changed since 
the Act had been passed in 1830, and that what was 
required was a new Act. I explained my solution in a 
speech on Monday. On Wednesday it was proposed in 
the town council and accepted as the basis of a solution. 
It seems that no member of the council had ever tried to 
find a solution of the problem by looking at both sides 
of the question. On the polling day, Thursday, my 
opponent received two votes to my one, and I was very 
glad not to be a town councillor. 
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At the end of August I thought my probation had lasted 
long enough. I said so to Scott, and told him that I 
thought he might by now make up his mind whether or 
no he wanted me on the staff of the Guardian . He replied 
in a letter offering me a three years’ engagement at a 
small salary which was to increase by £50 each year. I 
wrote in reply that I thought I was worth more than he 
offered, that I was indifferent to money, but that if I 
undertook the work for less than I thought my work was 
worth I should be tempted to do less than my best, a 
temptation to which I would not expose myself. I gave 
him my next address at the Hotel Cavour, Milan. Then 
I set off with my father and the eldest of my sisters to 
Switzerland. 

We crossed the Simplon to Milan. There at the Hotel 
Cavour, among other English travellers, were Sir George 
and Lady Trevelyan, to whom my father introduced me. 
Trevelyan was at that time Chief Secretary for Ire¬ 
land, having succeeded the murdered Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. Since the murder, in May, 1882, Cabinet 
Ministers had usually been specially watched by police. 
One evening after dinner Trevelyan asked me to go out 
with him for a stroll round the town, and as we started I 
asked him whether the Italian Government was taking 
any precautions for his safety. He said “ No ” ; the only 
precaution was a revolver which he showed me in his 
breast pocket. I asked him whether he had practised 
with it, knowing from my own experience that it is a 
difficult weapon to handle. He said he had practised a 
little, but was quite determined never to fire it except at 
quite close quarters. 

At Milan I received a second letter from Scott in which 
he increased his previous offer by £100 a year, and 
I replied accepting a three years’ engagement and 
promising to begin work on the 1st of January. From 
Milan my father and sister went back to Switzerland, and 
I went on alone to Venice and in due time to Florence 
and to Rome. 
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In December I came home by the Riviera, where I 
stayed a day or two with Sir Joseph Whitworth at Monte 
Carlo. 

On the ist of January, 1884 ,1 took up my regular work 
as a leader-writer on the staff of the Manchester Guardian, 
and I gave up my chambers and my practice at the Bar. 
The Guardian was a Gladstonian-Liberal paper, and I was 
myself an ardent Gladstonian and had devoted myself 
to the service of my party during the General Election of 
1880. I was, therefore, on joining the Guardian, in full 
sympathy with its political views. 

Scott’s ways were sometimes beyond my comprehen¬ 
sion. On one occasion he asked me to translate a letter 
written either in German or in Italian—I forget which 
from a man named Modric, a Serbian, I think, who wrote 
sometimes in one language and sometimes in the other. 
He had on some previous occasion acted as special corre¬ 
spondent for the paper, and he now wrote from Rome to 
say that he was about to go with the Italian expedition 
to Massowah, and asked whether Scott would authorise 
him to be the special correspondent of the Guardian. Some 
weeks later came a letter from him, written at Suakirn, 
to say that for some reason he had been unable to reach 
Massowah and was for the present staying at Suakirn, 
where he thought that he might be useful to the paper 
as special correspondent. He enclosed an article written 
in Italian describing the situation at Suakirn, then in 
British occupation. Scott asked me to translate the letter 
and the article : the letter begged for a reply to say 
whether he was or was not authorised to describe himself 
as our correspondent. I translated the article, which 
duly appeared, and from time to time for some weeks 
came similar articles and similar letters, all of which I 
had to translate. At last came a letter in which Modric 
very earnestly begged for an answer. He asked if we 
had printed any of his articles, and further asked Scott 
whether he wished him to act as his correspondent or not, 
and to cable “yes” or “no” in reply. I gave the 
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translation of the letter to Scott. An hour or two later 
he sent for me and showed me a long telegram which he 
wished me to translate into Italian. I read the telegram, 
which was entirely inconclusive and ambiguous. I asked 
Scott what he had replied to Modric’s previous letters, 
and was amazed to learn that he had never replied at all. 
I pointed out that Modric was probably short of money, 
several thousand miles from home, and very anxious to 
justify his position to the British authorities, who, however, 
seemed to be treating him well. His articles were pretty 
good and had all appeared. I said : “ If you send this 
cable which is ambiguous he will be tempted to go on 
sending us articles on the off-chance that we may possibly 
print them.” “ That,” said Scott, “ is precisely the 
impression I wish to produce.” “ Then,” said I, “ you 
can translate it into Italian yourself,” and I walked out 
of the room. 

Some years later I was sitting in my room when one of 
the sub-editors came to say that our Belgrade correspon¬ 
dent was in the office and asked whether I should like to 
see him. I asked him to bring him in, and he shortly 
showed in a Serbian gentleman named Jovanovich, who 
spoke English fluently. He told me that he had come 
from Belgrade to see the editor, who was, however, at that 
moment engaged. We had a long conversation. After 
some time I discovered that the editor had gone home, so 
I escorted Jovanovich to his quarters, asked him to call 
on me at my house next morning, and went home. The 
next morning he told me that he had been appointed 
Belgrade correspondent of the Manchester Guardian by Mr. 
(now Sir) Arthur Evans ; that he had had no replies to 
his letters to the editor; and that the manager had 
thought that his account for expenses on the occasion of 
the great Serbian national gathering at Kossovopolye 
had been excessive. He had therefore written to Scott 
to say that he would come to see him in London ; he had 
come from Belgrade to London and called at the London 
office of the paper. He was told that Scott was there 
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but was busy, and next day that he had gone to Man¬ 
chester. Then he had come to Manchester, and was much 
upset to be again told that Scott was too busy to see him. 
He accompanied me that evening to the office, where 
again Scott avoided seeing him. What Jovanovich felt 
can be imagined. He went back to Belgrade without 
having seen the editor. Nearly twenty years afterwards 
I went to Belgrade, and had not been there twenty-four 
hours before Jovanovich found me out, and during my 
whole stay there did everything in his power to help me 
in every way. 

In 1883 Hicks Pasha and his army had been destroyed 
by the Malidi and the whole vast area of the Soudan was 
in revolt against the Egyptian Government, represented 
only by garrisons at a few fortresses, of which Khartoum 
and Berber were the most important. When I rejoined 
the Guardian as a member of the permanent staff I had 
to begin my work with a leader dealing with the situation 
thus" created for the British Government. From that 
time on, week after week, month after month, the Soudan 
was the one subject which occupied all men’s minds and 
with which it fell to my lot to deal. It caused me keen 
searchings of heart. The only way in which I could 
qualify myself to deal with the situation in the Soudan 
was by mastering the subject. My whole time and my 
whole energy were thrown into this business. I studied 
the country, its geography, its military and other possi¬ 
bilities, and, after exhausting all the accessible information, 
did my best to think the matter out to a clear view of what 
was right, what was possible, and what was expedient. 

Mr. Gladstone had very much disliked the occupation 
of Egypt, into which his Government had been driven by 
circumstances, and had therefore proclaimed to the world 
that it would be temporary. He was determined not to 
be drawn into the occupation of the Soudan. Accord¬ 
ingly he announced that the Government had no inten¬ 
tion of recovering the Soudan for Egypt. The Egyptian 
Government was advised to withdraw its garrisons from. 
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the Soudan and then to abandon a country which it was 
not strong enough to hold. I had grown up regarding 
Mr. Gladstone as a great statesman, and I acquiesced in 
the policy which he thus propounded and which was 
accepted without question by the editor of the Guardian. 
I had therefore no difficulty at the beginning of January, 
1884, in explaining this policy. Three weeks later, again 
reviewing the situation, I concluded that “ even to with¬ 
draw without disaster from the Soudan the Egyptian 
ftfrces there in garrison is beyond the power of the 
Khedive. It devolves then on the British Government 
to assist in this operation supposing it to be still possible.” 
That was the end of a leading article. After I had 
finished it and gone home there came a telegram announc¬ 
ing the mission of Gordon, and, just before the paper went 
to press, Spencer, the sub-editor, added to my leader that 
“ for the despatch of Chinese Gordon to the Soudan the 
Government are assured beforehand of the cordial^sup- 
port of the country.” 

About three weeks later came the news of the defeat of 
Baker Pasha near Suakim. Baker’s troops were Egyptian, 
and it was by this time clear that none but British troops 
could be trusted to face the Soudanese insurgents. I 
wrote : “ Khartoum has to be relieved, the defeat on the 
east coast must be redressed, and our hold upon that 
district securely established. To effect these ends we 
must employ whatever force may be needed, and we shall 
require some security that no administrative blunder or 
official perversity shall jeopardise the success of the 
military operations.” This was early in February, before 
Gordon had reached Khartoum. By the middle of 
March it began to be evident that without a much 
stronger military force than he possessed, and without a 
strong body of British troops, Gordon would never be able 
to bring away the garrison of Khartoum. The Opposi¬ 
tion, representing in this case the general feeling of the 
country, began to press for a military expedition for the 
relief of Gordon. The hesitation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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Government to take any steps for the despatch of troops 
to Egypt for the support of General Gordon, or for his 
relief if that should be necessary, was causing some 
uneasiness. 

The Guardian had consistently supported Mr. Gladstone 
on this point, but just before Parliament rose for the 
Easter vacation Scott came into the leader-writers 5 room, 
where Acton, the senior leader-writer, and myself were 
standing, and said to me : 44 I think you had better write 
a leader suggesting an expedition for the relief of Gordon. 55 
This was a very embarrassing suggestion, for, though I 
was anxious that Gordon should be relieved, I divined 
what was in Scott’s mind. Parliament had risen for a 
short vacation of some three weeks, and Scott was think¬ 
ing of the excellent effect on a division after the recess of 
the news that Gordon had been relieved. It would have 
restored the fortunes of the Liberal Party. Scott evidently 
supposed that Khartoum could be relieved in three weeks. 
To write under this impression would, of course, be to 
deceive Scott and his public, and to put the paper into a 
very awkward position. But a refusal to write would be 
quite unintelligible to Scott. I took two puffs at my 
cigar. The great advantage of a pipe or cigar for pur¬ 
poses of diplomacy is that it gives you a few seconds in 
which to think before you speak, as the other man can 
never tell whether the pause is not merely your beastly 
habit of smoking. The first thing was to verify my 
hypothesis as to what was in Scott’s mind, so I said : 
4 4 Suppose the Government gives the order to-morrow, 
when do you suppose the expedition will reach Khar¬ 
toum ? 55 44 In about a fortnight, 55 said Scott. I had 

divined him rightly, so I said : 44 The quickest time on 
record from Cairo to Khartoum was made by Gordon 
when he went out years ago as Governor-General. He 
travelled on a swift camel, and his journey took two 
months. An army would take at least twice the time, and 
Cairo is 3,000 miles from London. 55 Scott fled from the 
room precipitately, and when he had shut the door Acton 
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said : “ You gave him one in the eye that time. 9 ' A few 
minutes later Scott returned and asked Acton to write a 
leader on some domestic question, while I had to amuse 
myself with writing a leaderette on any casual topic I 
could find. 

The Guardian continued to support and defend Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of postponing military operations, but 
there came a time when I could not follow him. On the 
5th of August the Government took a vote of credit on 
account of military operations which might possibly be 
undertaken for the relief of Gordon. In his speech on this 
occasion Mr. Gladstone quoted words spoken by Lord 
Hartington on the 13th of May : “ We must satisfy our¬ 
selves, as far as it is possible for 11s to satisfy ourselves, that 
an expedition is necessary to secure the safety of General 
Gordon and of those for whose safety he has made himself 
responsible.” Since that speech was made three months 
had elapsed during which no authentic news of or from 
General Gordon had been received, and it was known 
that the Mahdi’s followers were established at points on 
the Nile below Khartoum and that some of Gordon’s 
messengers had been killed. Yet Mr. Gladstone said : 
“ Undoubtedly we are not in a condition to say that the 
contingency anticipated by my noble friend ... of a 
clear necessity for sending military aid, and for under¬ 
taking military operations with the view of sending aid to 
General Gordon—we are not in a position to say that 
that contingency has arrived.” This was too much for 
me. I wrote : “ What would be thought of a policeman 
who, when asked to go to the assistance of a man ill- 
treated by a mob, should refuse to do anything on the 
ground that though he saw the crowd he could neither 
see nor hear the person said to be in danger ? 99 

Once it had been decided to make preparations for a 
relief expedition the difficulties of the problem began to 
be realised. Lord Wolseley advised that the route by the 
Nile was preferable to that from Suakim to Berber, and 
that the troops ought to be conveyed in boats of the 




Canadian model Two months were spent in the con¬ 
struction of the boats and in sending them, the supplies 
and the troops to the second cataract at Wady Haifa. 
The preparations were watched at home with much 
anxiety, as it was felt that they had been too long post¬ 
poned. At length on the 28th of October Lord Wolseley 
began from Wady Haifa his advance by the Nile in the 
direction of Khartoum. 

Next day my occupation as a commentator on the mili¬ 
tary operations was interrupted by my being sent to 
Berlin as a special correspondent to deal with matters of 
diplomacy.^ 
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CHAPTER IV 
BERLIN 

It is hard for the Englishman to-day, who thinks of his 
country as the head and centre of a great Empire, to 
understand the frame of mind of the people of this country 
in the early eighties of the last century. Political interest 
in those days was confined to the affairs of Great Britain 
and Ireland. During half a century of great industrial 
and commercial prosperity politics had consisted in the 
efforts of the Liberal Party for the establishment of free 
trade, for the extension of the suffrage, and for universal 
compulsory education ; and of the opposition of the 
Tory Party to these changes. Disraeli during six years 
of office had dazzled his own party and puzzled his 
opponents by playing with the idea of Empire, a con¬ 
ception which had taken the theoretical form of the title 
of Empress of India given to the Queen. This was a shock 
to the traditions of Liberals, who were puzzled by 
Disraeli’s account of the Afghan War—that its object was 
to obtain a scientific frontier—by the annexation of the 
Transvaal, the acquisition of the Suez Canal shares, the 
diplomatic protection of Turkey against Russia, the 
acquisition of Cyprus, and the Treaty of Berlin. All these 
events were to the bulk of the people both startling and 
puzzling, and the consequence was a great reaction which 
brought Mr. Gladstone again into power. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone disliked the idea of Empire, and neither he nor his 
followers grasped its deeper meaning, which was rather 
concealed than revealed by the brilliant flashes of 
Disraeli’s rhetoric. 

At the end of the third quarter of the ninteenth century 
the field still open for the extension of British influence 
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Indian frontier to Constantinople, was unconsciously 
thirsting for honest and competent administration. Of 
Africa the interior had been opened out mainly by 
English explorers and vast stretches of the coast were still 
unoccupied by any civilised Power. Beaconsfield’s action 
with regard to the Suez Canal and the Transvaal was no 
doubt big with consequences, but it touched only the 
fringe. At almost all points on the ocean coasts of the 
great continent British traders had factories and were 
doing business with the natives of the interior. These 
coasts were, constantly patrolled by British men-of-war^ of 
which no doubt the original business had been the suppres¬ 
sion of the slave trade. It was the practice in case of 
trouble at any trading factory between the merchants and 
the natives to appeal to the nearest British naval officer in 
command, and the help and protection thus given by the 
British Navy to the Queen’s subjects was extended without 
distinction to the trading subjects of other European 
Powers. Many of the British firms employed German 
clerks, some of whom had set up in business on their own 
account and enjoyed equally with their former employers 
the help and countenance afforded by the presence of the 
Queen’s ships. English was everywhere the language of 
business intercourse between Europeans and natives, and 
from many parts of these politically unoccupied regions 
used to come requests by the native chiefs to the Queen’s 
Government for the establishment of British sovereignty 
over their territories. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and his followers shrank from extending the 
responsibilities of this country. They were afraid of what 
is now called the burden of Empire. Unless absolutely 
compelled by circumstances, they would neither annex 
nor protect an additional mile of territory. Moreover, 
Mr. Gladstone had brought himself to believe, and his 
followers to accept the belief, that the aim of foreign 
policy is peace. 

This doctrine was understood by foreign Governments 
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to mean that no British interest and no British right is 
worth fighting for. From Mr. Gladstone’s pronounce¬ 
ments foreign statesmen, especially Prince Bismarck, took 
their cue. There had long been regret in Germany that 
German emigration, especially to America, should deprive 
the fatherland of valuable citizens who would increase 
the prosperity of foreign countries instead of the home¬ 
land. Societies were formed to advocate the acquisition 
of colonies in which German settlers would remain Ger¬ 
man citizens. These societies were captured by a group 
of German traders having factories on the African coast, 
in regions where European settlement is prohibited by 
climatic conditions and in which, though the German 
traders were adequately protected by British influence, 
they thought that the establishment of German authority 
would give them an advantage over their British rivals. 

In the period that immediately followed the establish¬ 
ment of the German Empire Bismarck had the support 
of the National Liberal Party, but when, a few years 
later, he adopted the policy of protective tariffs, the intel¬ 
lectual leaders of that party were unable to follow him and 
formed a new party called Deutschfreisinnig (i.e., German 
Liberal). The propaganda for colonies was favoured by 
the National Liberals but criticised by the German 
Liberals, whose intellectual leader was Dr. Bamberger, 
and whose chief platform orator was Eugen Richter. 

Bismarck saw that by meeting the wishes of the colonial 
societies he would gain a popularity which might enable 
him to secure in the Reichstag a majority of which he 
badly felt the want. He proceeded with great caution, 
because he well understood that a quarrel with the Mis¬ 
tress of the Sea would make impossible the acquisition of 
any colonies whatever. In 1883 a German trader bought 
a few miles of land near Angra Pequena, on the west 
coast of Africa, between Gape Colony and the Portuguese 
colony of Angola. It was in a region where, at Germany’s 
request, British protection had usually been given to 
German traders and missionaries, though the British 
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ivernment had not countenanced the proposed annexa¬ 
tion by Cape Colony. Bismarck asked the English Foreign 
Office whether England had any rights over this part of 
the coast, and, if so, on what grounds they were based. 
Lord Granville, then Foreign Secretary, replied that the 
Queen’s sovereignty had been proclaimed only at certain 
points on this coast, but that any claim to sovereignty by 
a foreign Power in this region would infringe the legitimate 
rights of England. He suggested to the Government of 
Cape Colony the desirability of annexing the whole region. 
Bismarck protested that Germany had a right to protect 
her trader? and Granville, as he had admitted that the 
Queen’s sovereignty had not been proclaimed, replied 
by admitting Germany’s right to do so. Bismarck then 
sent a war-vessel to proclaim the annexation of Angra 
Pequena. 

The first moves of Bismarck’s colonial policy were wel¬ 
comed in Germany by a flood of enthusiasm, accompanied, 
in consequence of the tone of his speeches, by bitter 
feeling against England. In October, 1884, there was a 
general election, in which the German Liberal Party, 
which had criticised Bismarck’s action, lost a great many 
seats. People in England took very little notice of the 
discussions in the Reichstag or of the election. There was 
too much of interest going on in other parts of the world. 
English attention was centred on the Soudan and the 
safety of Gordon. Moreover, in Central Asia the Rus¬ 
sians had pushed forward one of their posts to Sarakhs, 
the beginning of a movement which was to give great 
anxiety both to the Indian and to the British Govern¬ 
ments. The French, after much fighting in Tonkin, had 
annexed that country and were seriously involved in 
China. They were also engaged in the conquest of Mada¬ 
gascar. They particularly resented the situation with 
regard to Egypt, which had resulted from the refusal of 
their Government to take part in the British expedition 
of 1882. In North Africa they were pushing forward both 
from Algeria and from their settlements on the west coast 
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towards the Upper, Niger. One of their explorers, Mon¬ 
sieur de Brazza, had been annexing territory in the region 
north of the Lower Congo. The British Government had 
negotiated with Portugal a treaty by which the northern 
boundary of the Portuguese territory of Angola was to be 
fixed on the southern bank of the Lower Congo. Mean¬ 
while the International Association of the Congo had 
commissioned Stanley, the explorer of that river, to make 
treaties with the natives by which the Association acquired 
for itself the sovereignty of the greater part of the Congo 
basin. These treaties were distasteful to France, and 
Bismarck took the opportunity of persuading the French 
Government to join him in issuing invitations to a Con¬ 
ference in Berlin for the consideration of a number of 
African questions, including that of the Congo. 

At the end of October, 1884, Scott asked me to go to 
Berlin for the Congo Conference. I set to work to read 
up the Congo question, and Helm, the writer of our 
business articles, told me, in case there should be anything 
he could do, to send him a private letter or telegram. I 
then went to London and got a number of introductions. 
Thus prepared I set out for Berlin. 

I went by Queenborough and Flushing, and had to 
change at Oberhausen into the Cologne-Berlin express. 
When it came up I suggested to the guard that I wanted 
to be alone, so he opened the door of an empty first-class 
compartment, where I took my seat. Shortly afterwards 
a quiet-looking old gentleman came towards the com¬ 
partment, and the guard made signs to keep him off, but 
I pushed the door open and invited him in. When the 
train started he produced a cigar but no match, so I gave 
him a light, and this led the way to a conversation. I told 
him that I was going to Berlin as special correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian in connection with the Congo 
Conference, and I thought he perhaps might be able to 
tell me what people in Germany were thinking on the 
subject. He said : “ What have you read about it ? ” 
I told him I had read the debates in the Reichstag and 
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some of the debates in the committee of that body. I 
told him, further, that the speeches that appealed to 
me most were those of Dr. Bamberger. “ I am Dr. 
Bamberger,” he said. The train takes eight hours from 
Oberhausen to Berlin, and by the time it reached Berlin 
Dr. Bamberger and I had become great friends. 

I had an introduction from Mrs. Salis Schwabe to 
Herr Schwabe, her brother-in-law. A few days after my 
arrival at Berlin I called upon him and was promptly 
invited to dinner. Immediately on receiving me Frau 
Schwabe said to me : “ Guess whom you are going to 
meet ? ” I said : “ How can I ? ” She said : “ A great 
friend of ours is Dr. Bamberger, who came yesterday and 
said : ‘ For the first time in my life I have contracted a 
friendship in the train, a young Englishman named 
Wilkinson.’ So you will meet him at dinner, and also 
Georg von Bunsen.” Thus I was admitted to a circle 
where I made the acquaintance of the leaders of the 
German Liberal party, except Eugen Richter, and of 
most of them, but especially the two I have named, I 
saw a great deal during the next few months. 

Ludwig Bamberger seemed to me to be the most 
perfectly educated man and the most refined that I had 
ever met. His familiarity with literature, ancient and 
modern, was accompanied by rare knowledge and taste 
in the region of fine art. At the same time he was the 
Cobden of Germany. It was with his guidance that 
Bismarck adopted the gold standard and the new coinage 
of the empire, and it was he who proposed and arranged 
the foundation of the Deutsche Bank. His writings were 
remarkable for clearness of thought and expression. His 
“ Reichsgold,” an introduction to the new coinage, is 
probably the clearest and simplest account of the problems 
of coinage, currency, and exchange that has ever been 
written. As a young man he had had to leave Germany 
in consequence of his share in the revolutionary activities 
of 1848. He settled in Paris as a banker and did his 
best to mediate between the thinking politicians of both 
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countries. After 1866 he published in French “ Mon¬ 
sieur de Bismarck/* a good account of the then Minister- 
President. His services to Bismarck in the beginnings of 
the empire did not prevent the Chancellor from contracting 
a bitter hatred for the statesman who was for many years 
the intellectual leader of the German Liberal Party. At 
a later period Bamberger was the secret confidential 
adviser of the Empress Frederick during her husband’s 
short, unhappy reign and in the earlier years of her 
persecuted widowhood. 

Georg von Bunsen, a tall, handsome man, was another 
product of a culture which perhaps might* be called 
cosmopolitan. His early life had been passed by turns 
in Italy, England and Germany. He was at home in all 
three countries and was familiar with their literatures and 
that of France. He shared Bamberger’s Liberal views. 
He was a great admirer of Moltke, for whom he had 
written an introduction to a volume of papers on Rome 
and the Campagna. He was a friend of the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess and was very unhappy under the 
Bismarckian reign, but also sanguine in his hopes of the 
Crown Prince as successor to William I. 

When I suggested the possibility that the Crown Prince 
might perhaps not survive his father, and that the next 
emperor might be Prince William, Bunsen was extra¬ 
ordinarily upset. At that time, of course, the Crown 
Prince was still in good health, It was not till some time 
afterwards that the first symptoms of his fatal illness 
made their appearance. 

Bismarck was a bitter and unscrupulous hater. It was 
Germany’s misfortune that he was able to drive out of public 
life or to paralyse the activities of men like Bamberger, 
Bunsen, Roggenbach, Stauffenberg and Forckenbeck. I 
am inclined to think that Bismarck’s achievement in 
bringing about a united Germany has been more than 
counterbalanced by the disappearance from public life 
of Germany’s best minds and by the worship of brute 
force, which seems to have become the national religion. 
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My first call had been on Sir Edward Malet, the British 
Ambassador, to whom I had an introduction from the 
Foreign Office. I told him that I had read the pro¬ 
ceedings in the Reichstag and its committee, and the 
discussions in the German papers, and had the impres¬ 
sion that relations between Great Britain and Germany, 
between Bismarck and the Foreign Office, were parti¬ 
cularly strained owing to the affair of Angra Pequeha. 
Malet assured me that this was not the case, that every¬ 
thing had been cleared up, that relations were perfectly 
friendly, and that there was the best understanding. This, 
if true, was" of the utmost importance, aqd I asked Malet 
to give me the exact words in which I might frame a 
telegram conveying the substance of what he said. I 
sent the telegram, but too soon had reason to find that 
Malet was mistaken and was being fooled by Bismarck 
to the top of his bent. 

I had a letter from Jacob Bright to Mr. J. A. Crowe, 
one of our diplomatists. He said : “ My dear sir, I am 
in this difficulty : we diplomatists have agreed to tell the 
papers nothing, and therefore I am afraid that I shan’t 
be able to be of much use to you.” I replied : “ I don’t 
expect any diplomatist to tell me anything, so don’t be 
distressed on that account. But are you a member of the 
firm of Crowe and Cavalcasclle ? ” In other words, was 
he the author, or joint author, of the “ History of Painting 
in Italy ” and of the other histories of art which bore the 
two names quoted ? He pleaded guilty to that charge, 
and I said : “ Will you be so good as to take me one day 
to the picture gallery here ? ” He immediately appointed 
the following Wednesday, when I was to call for him. 
He was the first Englishman I ever heard talk German 
exactly like a native, and he told me that he had begun 
to learn German when he was thirty-five. I rather 
fancied my own German, but I had never heard an 
Englishman speak it as he did. When we got to the 
museum the door was shut, and Crowe said : “ Well, I 
am a-fool, for I know as well as anybody that the 
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museum is always shut on Wednesdays.” We never went 
to the museum, but Crowe asked me to go and have tea 
with him next day. He then read to me two or three pages 
which he had just written of his Life of Raphael, and, as 
he asked my opinion, I ventured to suggest one or two 
changes of expression. After that I went to tea with him 
every day, and every day he read to me as rmich of the 
Life as he had written in the meantime. 

Joseph Crowe was a tall Rarbarossa with a thick crop 
of red hair which never went grey ; he had uncommonly 
long arms like Rob Roy. His favourite recreation was 
fishing. He was the most expert angler I have ever 
known. He could throw a fly to an immense distance, 
touching the water at the precise spot at which he aimed. 
He never fished without catching a number of fine trout, 
but he would not take out his rod unless he was satisfied 
with the day and the look of the water. He was also very 
fond of making water-colour drawings ; his father, Eyre 
Evans Crowe, had been editor of the Daily News and 
Paris correspondent of the same paper. Joseph grew up 
in Paris, and was for a long time a pupil of Paul Delaroche, 
but as his elder brother, Eyre, took up painting as a 
profession their father refused to let Joseph follow the 
same occupation, and instead he became a journalist, 
coming to London about the age of twenty. When the 
Crimean War was imminent he was sent as correspondent 
of the Illustrated London News to the Danubian princi¬ 
palities, and thence accompanied the British expedition 
to the Crimea. Nothing could be more vivid than his 
descriptions of what he saw of the Battle of Inkermann, 
of the charge of the Light Brigade and of that of the 
Heavy Brigade. Later he went to India to superintend 
an art school in Bombay, and was there during the period 
of the Mutiny. 

One day he received a call from an English colonel 
whose acquaintance he had made in the Crimea and who 
afterwards became a distinguished general. He told 
him that he was new to India and asked him to give him 
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some hints that might save him from looking foolish. 
Crowe, to begin with, told him carefully to examine his 
room whenever he went into it to see that there were 
no cobras about. The colonel thought that Crowe was 
pulling his leg, was very angry, and rose to go. As he 
opened the door he was startled to see two cobras on 
the mat outside. 

In 1859 Crowe went as Times correspondent with the 
Austrian army in Italy, and was present at the Battle 
of Solferino, which, he asserted, was lost because the young 
Emperor was absorbed in his attentions to a lady at the 
time when die ought to have been issuing orders to the 
army, and because no one ventured to disturb him. 
In 1861 Crowe was sent by Lord John Russell to report 
upon political conditions in Germany, a mission which 
led to his appointment as consul-general, first at Leipzig 
and then at Dusseldorf; he afterwards was transferred 
to the diplomatic service as commercial attache for 
Europe, and was stationed first at Leipzig and later at 
Paris. 

The histories of Flemish and Italian painting which 
bear the joint names of Crowe and Cavalcaselle were 
written entirely by Crowe, Cavalcaselle’s co-operation 
consisting partly in discussions and partly in his supplying 
Crowe with sketches and descriptions of pictures which 
Crowe was unable to go and see. The critic and historian 
of art was also a diplomatist of distinction. It was upon 
his letters that Lord Salisbury chiefly relied for his know¬ 
ledge of what was going on in Europe. It was under 
Crowe’s guidance that I acquired some insight into 
European affairs and was privileged to see copies of most 
of the letters from which Lord Salisbury derived his 
information. 

Crowe was one of the intimate friends of the Crown 
Princess, who was deeply interested in his histories of 
painting, and of the Crown Prince, afterwards Emperor 
Frederick. Crowe told me that during the winter of 
1884-5 was one even ^ n S a * a reception at the Crown 
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Prince’s palace when the Crown Prince took him into a 
large room where they were alone and, sitting beside him 
on a sofa in the middle of the room, said to him : “ This 
is the only place where we can’t be overheard, for Bis¬ 
marck’s spies are everywhere. I want your advice. 
What am I to do with Bismarck when I come to the 
throne ? ” At that time the old Emperor was recovering 
from his recent wound and, as he was then eighty-seven, 
could not be expected to live much longer. Crowe 
replied : “I think that you will have to keep him—at any 
rate, at first.” “ That is my own opinion,” said the 
Crown Prince. 

In 1887 I became engaged to Crowe’s eldest daughter, 
Victoria, and we were married at the Embassy in Paris 
in 1888. It was the last wedding to be celebrated at the 
Embassy, as the law on the subject of marriages in France 
was shortly afterwards altered. Crowe’s third son, Eyre, 
at that time a clerk in the Foreign Office, soon became 
my most intimate friend. 

I had an introduction also to Mr. Goldie Taubman, 
afterwards Sir George Goldie, who was at Berlin to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the British Niger Company, of which 
he was the founder. He was one of the most interesting 
men I ever met. He had begun life as an officer in the 
Royal Engineers, but left the service and lived for some 
time in Cairo, where he became well acquainted with the 
character of the Arabs. It was in the days of the old 
Khedive Ismail. One day Taubman went with an Arab 
friend to the slave market. A very beautiful girl was put 
up for sale and he bought her. He then immediately took 
her to the office of the Kadi, where he first freed her and 
then married her. They lived happily together in Cairo 
until she died. 

Goldie Taubman explained to me his view of African 
problems and his own plans. Africa has four great rivers, 
the natural avenues of traffic. But the Nile, the Congo, 
and the Zambesi are obstructed by cataracts as they 
descend from the great central tract; the Niger offers 
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unimpeded navigation until some distance above its 
junction with the Benue, and the Benue is navigable as 
far as Lake Chad. The Niger flows through a populous 
region rich in tropical products, and the Niger basin, in 
Goldie Taubman’s view, offered an ideal opening for 
British enterprise. He had already secured for the com¬ 
pany which he had organised an actual, though not a 
legal, monopoly of the river trade, and on that basis he 
meant to build an empire. All this he told me by degrees. 
I could not conceal from him my fear that the chief 
obstacle in the way of his enterprise would be the inter¬ 
ference of the British Government, its weakness in sup¬ 
porting him, and its readiness to make needless concessions 
to foreign Powers. He told me that he had discounted all 
this, and meant to succeed in spite of the weakness of 
Governments. In less then sixteen years both forecasts 
had been realised. Goldie had won for England the 
empire which he had designed, though the weakness of 
successive Governments had reduced it to something much 
smaller than he had both designed and attained. Yet he 
worked so quietly that probably not one Englishman in a 
thousand was aware at the date of King Edward’s acces¬ 
sion that within twenty years an area as large as France 
or Germany had been added to the King’s dominions, 
and that its acquisition had been the work of one man. 

I asked the waiter to take my introductions and my 
card to H. M. Stanley, the African explorer, who lived 
in the next room but one of my hotel, and to ask him 
when it would be convenient for him to receive me. He 
brought back word “ Now.” I went round and found 
Stanley smoking a pipe and reading his letters, so I said 
to him : “ I mustn’t interrupt you. I see you are reading 
your letters, but I also see that you are smoking a pipe. 
Suppose instead of wasting your time now I come round 
to-morrow after breakfast and smoke my pipe with you ? ” 
He jumped at the suggestion, and I went round next day. 
Some of his letters were in German, but he could not read 
them, so I translated them for him. Most of them were 
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from schoolboys asking for his signature, and he wanted 
to throw them in the fire. I said : “ You mustn’t do that. 
I will write a little note in German to each of them which 
you shall sign and they will be happy for life.” When I 
got up to go, Stanley said : “ Why don’t you send your 
breakfast round here, and we will have it together.” And 
for the rest of my months in Berlin Stanley and I not only 
breakfasted together, but sat smoking and talking for a 
good part of every morning. 

Stanley was writing his book on the founding of the 
Congo State, and he used to read to me every morning 
the passage which he had written the day t before. I 
chaffed him about his style, which I told him was Daily 
Telegraphese. One evening, when I went in, he said : 
“ Here’s a paragraph that you won’t be able to find fault 
with,” and read me a very fine passage, describing 
Livingstone’s journeys up and down Africa as having 
marked a great figure of the Cross on the southern j>art 
of the continent. I said : “ When did you write that ? ” 
He said : “ This morning.” I said : “ Nonsense. You 
didn’t write that in one day. There’s a great deal of 
thinking in that passage.” Whereupon Stanley gave in 
and said : “To tell you the truth, I have been brooding 
on that idea for years, and I got it clear only last summer 
when I had to make a speech in Scotland, and there I 
managed to say pretty nearly what I meant. Since then 
I have been working at it in my mind, and I did not get 
it on paper as you see it until yesterday.” I made him let 
me copy it, and published it in one of my letters. 

Meanwhile, the reticence of the diplomatists made it 
difficult to find out what was going on in the Conference, 
and for some time I had to be content with such news as 
was found in the Berlin newspapers and in the reports of 
the debates of the Reichstag. Dr. Bamberger had intro¬ 
duced me to the doyen of the parliamentary reporters’ 
gallery, who very kindly obtained for me a reporter’s 
ticket and introduced me to the gallery. The best place, 
he explained, was immediately behind the Chancellor’s 
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i down upon Bismarck’s back, a view 
of which the advantage was, as my mentor explained, that 
you could tell when Bismarck was getting angry because 
you could see the veins at the back of his neck swelling. 
It was also the best seat for hearing the speeches of all the 
members, and as Bismarck was always difficult to hear it 
mattered little for his speeches where one sat. 

The ceremonial opening of the new Parliament, which 
took place in the White Hall of the Royal Palace, gave 
me the opportunity of taking a good look at the Emperor, 
the Crown Prince and his two sons, together with 
Bismarck, Moltke, and all the more distinguished 
members of the Reichstag. At the first meeting in the 
Parliament House, as soon as members were in their 
places, a tall officer in uniform walked to the President’s 
table and stood erect in an easy attitude behind it. The 
buzz of talk was suddenly hushed, and the officer said : 

The law requires that at the first meeting of a new 
Reichstag the oldest member should preside. I was born 
on the 26th of October, 1800. If no other member 
announces that he was born before that date I shall take 
the chair.” After a short pause he took his seat and 
opened the proceedings for the election of a President. 
This oldest member was Field-Marshal Count Moltke, 
chief of the Great General Staff of the Army. A few 
days later I passed him in the corridor of the House, and 
saw a face that I shall never forget. The skin was wrinkled 
and tanned like leather, so that it seemed like the mask of 
a mummy. The features were grandly sculptured. The 
firm chin and set lips had the strength of granite, and 
from under the high forehead looked out piercing grey 
eyes that seemed to sum me up in a glance without 
interrupting the Olympian serenity of the mind that 
shone through them. I received the impression of having 
seen on that face the experience of infinite time combined 
with a power of which I had never seen the like. 

A few weeks later there was a great debate on colonial 
policy. Prince Bismarck, then Chancellor of the Empire, 
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eplying, a$ I took my seat in the reporters’ 
to some of his criti cs. When he sat down Herr Windhorst, 
the Clerical leader, rose to continue the attack. A master 
of irony, he began with a compliment. “ The Chan¬ 
cellor,” he said, “ to whom under God we owe the exist¬ 
ence of the German Empire,” and proceeded to dissect 
the Chancellor’s recent action. When he ended Bismarck 
again rose to reply, and his reply lasted perhaps a quarter 
of an hour. At its close he said : “If the existence of 
the empire is due to any one man, it is not to me, but to 
the Field-Marshal who stands on the floor of the house, 
that the gratitude of the nation is due.” Moltke was 
standing in the orchestra, leaning easily against the wall 
that supported the stage from which Bismarck was speak¬ 
ing. Instead of resuming his seat, Bismarck went down 
the steps on to the floor of the House, turned round and 
walked up to Moltke, to whom, with a ponderous bow, 
he offered his hand, Moltke, without otherwise moving 
a muscle, grasped the offered hand, and by a gentle 
inclination of his head accepted the Chancellor’s 
homage. 

So long as the diplomatists maintained their agreement 
of secrecy it was, of course, difficult to report the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Conference. Those who made my 
acquaintance seemed to think that I could be trusted, 
and I was made the channel by which some interesting 
news was conveyed. Stanley one morning drew for me 
on a map of Africa a line enclosing a very large central 
area of that continent. He was to propose in the Con¬ 
ference an agreement between the powers to establish 
and maintain the principle of free trade in the region of 
which he had thus drawn the boundary. A copy of this 
map and the account of Stanley’s proposal were my first 
hit as a special correspondent abroad, upon which the 
Times correspondent, Charles Lowe, congratulated me. 

One day Crowe said to me : “ The agreement to keep 
silence as to the proceedings of the Conference is broken 
because someone has leaked, and one of the papers has 
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information meant to be confidential. The 
embargo being thus removed, I am now in a position to 
give you the tip.” From that time on I used to go to 
Crowe at tea-time every day and he would tell me exactly 
what had happened in the Conference. The result was 
that the only correct account of the proceedings was 
published in the Manchester Guardian, from which the 
German and other Continental papers copied the infor¬ 
mation. This position of the Guardian took tv/o or three 
weeks to establish. 

Among the persons whom I met at one of the many 
dinners was* Colonel Strauch, of the Belgian Army, who 
represented the Congo State at the Conference. Strauch 
was a keen soldier, and as I sat next to him at dinner I 
talked to him about Napoleon’s campaign of 18x4, a 
subject which drew him, and he talked of nothing else 
until the end of dinner, when he said : “ Aren’t you a 
journalist ? Won’t you come and call on me ? I might 
be able to tell you something.” “ Where do you live ? ” 
said I. “ At the Royal Hotel,” said he. “ So do I.” 
And he carried me off to his room. There he began to tell 
me all sorts of political secrets, so I stopped him and said : 
“You mustn’t tell me secrets, because I shall have the 
difficulty of having to remember that they are secrets. 
What trouble there would be if I put any of this into one 
of my telegrams ? ” “ Sir,” said Strauch, taking my hand 
into both his hands, “ you are not a journalist, you are a 
soldier ; you have the honour of a soldier.” And he 
proceeded to tell me more secrets. The principal secret 
was that the International Association of the Congo was 
really the personal private enterprise of the King of the 
Belgians, and that Colonel Strauch, as its president and 
representative at the Conference, was simply the obedient 
servant of the King, his master. 

The King’s great object was to create a new State con¬ 
sisting of the basin of the Congo. For this purpose he was 
dying to obtain for his Association, or State, the recognition 
of the chief Powers, This recognition had already been 
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obtained from the United States and from Germany, but 
the British Government had not yet accorded it. My own 
conviction was that the British recognition ought not to 
be delayed. I had expressed this opinion in my telegram 
to the Guardian , and I had not been many days in Berlin 
without discovering that it was a matter of real urgency, 
for the Government of Monsieur Jules Ferry was likely to 
support the claims of Monsieur de Brazza, who had been 
exploring and annexing for France large territories north 
of the Congo, and if they were fully made good the 
nascent Congo State would be strangled at its birth. I 
therefore wrote to Helm asking him to mo\te the Man¬ 
chester Chamber of Commerce. Thereupon that body 
sent a deputation to Lord Granville to urge him to 
recognise the Congo State. 

About this time Colonel Strauch gave me a map on 
which were drawn the exact boundaries claimed by the 
several parties in the region of the Lower Congo :♦ the 
boundary claimed by Portugal, that recognised for 
Portugal by Gxeat Britain, the area claimed by the 
International Association, and that claimed by Monsieur 
de Brazza. This was important, for the details were not 
publicly known. It was Monday evening when I posted 
it to the Guardian. On the following Wednesday I was 
talking to Colonel Strauch and told him about the 
deputation to Lord Granville. I told him that what he 
now needed was a leader in the Times. He admitted 
that there was nothing he so much desired, but how was 
it possible to bring it about. “ Nothing is easier,” I 
replied. “ You send for Mr. Lowe, the Times correspon¬ 
dent, give him a piece of news, and talk your views to him. 
He will telegraph to the Times not only your news, but 
your views, as though they were his own. The Times 
will expand the views of his telegram into a leader 
advocating them, and then you will get your treaty.” 
“ But I have no news to give Mr. Lowe ; I have told you 
everything. What is there new that I can tell Mr. 
Lowe ? ” “ Give him the map you gave me on Monday. 
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won’t know, until too late, that you have already 
given it to me, and by that time the leader will have 
appeared and the Times will be committed.” “ But how 
am I to give it to Mr. Lowe ? How am I to see him 
to-night ? ” “ Quite simply,” I said. “ Mr. Lowe is a 

member of the Club of Berlin, of which I am a temporary 
member, and we have agreed to meet there at midnight. 
It would not do for me to take you there as my own guest, 
but I shall go now to Mr. Goldie Taubman and ask him 
to go with me to the club to-night, and he will say he 
can’t because you are his guest for the evening. Then I 
shall be obliged to ask him to bring you also.” Strauch 
agreed to the plan, so I went off and explained it to 
Goldie Taubman, who at once fell in with the scheme. 
We drove together at the time appointed to the club, and 
in a few minutes I carried off Goldie Taubman to show 
him the club house. When we rejoined the others Lowe 
asked us to excuse them as they had some business. 
“ Of course,” we said, “ no excuse is necessary,” and as 
soon as they had gone off I went to the telegraph office 
and telegraphed to my editor : “ The map which I 
posted to you on Monday is to-night being posted to the 
Times.” 

Lowe came to see me pretty often, especially after the 
Guardian had begun to be well-informed. He wanted, no 
doubt, to find out my sources of information, and used to 
discuss the various diplomatists whom we knew. He was 
very angry with the English diplomatists. Anderson, he 
said, talked a good deal, but told nothing. I agreed. 
Crowe, he said, had from the first told him that he could 
give him no information. I said that Crowe had made 
the same statement to me. When I had published 
Stanley’s map Lowe had congratulated me on a score. 
I felt sure that on Friday morning, when Lowe would 
suppose his news of Wednesday could not be out-stripped, 
he would come to announce a coup. So I prepared for 
him by providing myself with a box of good cigars. 
Lowe duly appeared. I gave him a cigar, and said : 
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What news ? ” “ The Times” he said, “ this morning 
will make a great sensation.” I said : “ What has the 
Times got hold of now ? ” And then he explained the 
map which he had sent. “ Yes,” I said, “ that is very 
important, and perhaps the most interesting thing there 
has been. I congratulate you.” He was very much 
pleased ; but I went on : “ Are you quite sure that the 
Times is in front of everyone ? When would it reach the 
Times ? ” “I sent it off on Wednesday,” said Lowe. 
“ It was sent off,” I said, “ to the Manchester Guardian on 
Monday.” Lowe’s jaw fell. It was the first time I ever 
saw a man’s jaw drop when he was startled. „I have only 
seen the same thing twice since. 

I looked eagerly for the papers. The Manchester 
Guardian had nothing on Wednesday, nor on Thursday. 
Even on Friday there was nothing, but on Friday the 
whole thing was in the Times, so that Lowe was first and 
I was nowhere. The Manchester Guardian published it on 
Saturday, so that everyone must have supposed that the 
Guardian had simply copied the Times. Lowe came to 
condole with me on the way in which my editor had 
treated me. The explanation is that the editor had no 
conception of the significance of what was going on in 
Berlin and was absorbed entirely in an act for the 
redistribution of seats. He was publishing daily maps 
illustrating the redistribution, and thought his map from 
Berlin, with the news that accompanied it, could wait. 
The best way to kill a correspondent sent to a distance 
is to suppress the news that he sends. Meanwhile the 
Times on Friday published the leader which I had foietold 
to Strauch. 

Stanley one day said to me : “ What silly fellows you 
correspondents are, telegraphing every day a column 
which contains nothing! ” I said : “I never telegraph a 
column, and when I have nothing to say, I say nothing. 
What is your idea of corresponding ? ” He said : “ To 
wait for a big event, and then spring.” I said : “ Will 

you kindly tell me when there is going to be a big event, 



and how I am to spring ? ” He said he could tell me 
nothing, but advised me to look out for a possible treaty 
between Great Britain and the Congo State, and to 
provide myself in advance with copies of the German and 
American treaties with that State. I knew a little more 
about it than I told Stanley, but I took his hint and got 
the two treaties. I felt sure that the consequence of the 
Times article would be that the treaty would shortly be 
signed, and, acting upon Stanley’s hint, I kept my eyes 
open. 

I had contracted an intimate friendship with Colonel 
Strauch’s secretary, Lieutenant Van de Velde, of the 
Belgian Army, a charming fellow of about my own age, 
who had seen a great deal of the Congo and was a keen 
officer. We went about a good deal in Berlin and saw 
something of most of the people who were there connected 
with the exploration of the Congo or with the Congo 
State. One evening I was seated in my rooms when 
Van de Velde came in with a paper in his hand. I said : 
“ What have you got there ? ” He said : “ This is the 
treaty between Great Britain and the Congo State. I can 
only stop a minute. One half is in the wording of the 
German treaty, the other half in that of the American ; 
it is to be signed at midnight.” I took out my two 
treaties and corrected the first one to agree with the text 
of the draft. Van de Velde then said: “ Time’s up.” 
1 said : “ Half a minute; let me read the other half.” 
I read it, and he disappeared, taking the treaty with him, 
whereupon I wrote from memory a prtcis of the second 
half. I then went off and telegraphed the whole thing 
to the Guardian , and was back at the hotel at about a 
quarter to twelve. The British Embassy was in darkness. 
None of the members of the Conference who were staying 
in the hotel had come home. I felt very uneasy. If by 
any chance the treaty should not be signed, but should be 
published in the Manchester Guardian next morning, there 
would be a catastrophe and my friend Van de Velde 
would probably get into trouble. I paced the corridor 
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in which Stanley and I lived in the hope that I might 
catch Stanley coming back from some dinner-party. 

At ten minutes to twelve Stanley came up the stairs. 
“ What are you doing prowling about ? ” he said, “ like 
Satan seeking whom he may devour. You look as if hell 
were loose.” “ You will look like that in a minute,” I 
said. “ Has the treaty been signed ? ” “ What treaty ? ” 

said Stanley with an air of child-like innocence. “ What’s 
all this fuss about a treaty ? ” he said. “ The treaty 
between England and the Congo State.” “ What do I 
know about treaties ? ” said Stanley. “ You will know in 
a minute,” I said. “ I have telegraphed the .text to the 
Manchester Guardian , and if I don’t stop it in ten minutes, 
it will be published to-morrow morning.” “ My God ! ” 
said Stanley ; “ all I can tell you is that no treaty has 
been signed to-night, for I have just left both Malet and 
Strauch at the Austrian Embassy, and they are certainly 
not doing business to-night.” I was out of the house and 
at the telegraph office in record time and telegraphed by 
two routes to the Guardian : “ Stop treaty at any price.” 
When I got back to my room the treaty was on my table 
with a note saying : “ You may copy all but the preamble.” 
Next morning the treaty was no longer there, but a copy 
of it was in my pocket. I thought it prudent to be out 
of the hotel, and wandered about all the morning in 
torment, wondering whether my second telegram had 
been in time. I went back to the hotel for lunch, and on 
the steps met Colonel Strauch, looking very cheerful, so I 
said to him : “ Good morning. Colonel; you look in 
good spirits.” “ Yes,” he said, “ we have just signed the 
treaty with Great Britain.” “ I congratulate you,” I 
said. “ We have to thank you,” he replied. After lunch 
I again disappeared until the Berlin evening papers were 
out, and I then telegraphed the Guardian to print the first 
half of the treaty as previously telegraphed and to substi¬ 
tute for the summary of the second half the exact text 
which I now transmitted. 

When the English papers arrived a day or two later 
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my mind was relieved by finding that the first telegram 
had been duly suppressed, but that the next day, instead 
of printing the whole treaty, the Guardian had printed the 
text of the second half only. Again I felt reason to be 
indignant with my editor, and again I prepared for the 
inquisitive Lowe, knowing that he would try to find out 
the origin of the publication in the Guardian , for neither 
the Times nor any other paper had had the text. They 
merely had bald summaries. The problem was how 
to put Lowe off the scent. But he made it easy for me. 
After breakfast I happened to meet Strauch, who said to 
me : “ Mr. JLowe has been here complaining bitterly of 
me.” “ What is his complaint? ” said I. “ He thinks 
that I have given you the text of the treaty.” “ And 
what did you say to him ? ” “I said, not only had I not 
given you the text, but that you had never asked me a 
question about it. He was very much puzzled, because 
he said he had asked at the British Embassy, and was told 
that you had not been near the place for weeks ”—which 
was true. When Lowe came in he congratulated the 
Guardian on a great coup and said : “ At first I thought 
it must have been telegraphed from here.” “ Dear me,” 
I said, “ what put that into your head ? ” “ Well,” he 
said, 44 there are some misprints which look like the 
telegraph.” “ Oh,” I replied, “ we have a sub-editor 
quite capable of inventing telegraphic misprints.” “ You 
must have good friends at the Foreign Office,” said Lowe. 
“ We have,” I replied with an air of conviction, and Lowe 
went away quite satisfied that the great coup was quite 
beyond my powers and opportunities. 

I was visited one day by the London correspondent ol 
the New York Times , Harold Frederic, who had come to 
Berlin for a few days and thought he would get from me 
the best account of all that was going on. As the New 
York Times did not compete with the Manchester Guardian 
I was very glad to tell him all that I knew, which he 
turned to admirable account in the messages which he 
sent to New York. He stayed only a few days in Berlin, 







but our intimacy was renewed when I returned to England, 
and continued until his death. Another day my room 
was invaded by four Scotch gentlemen representing the 
African Lakes Company, which occupied a large area to 
the east of Lake Tanganyika. They sought my advice as 
to how best to secure their territorial and other rights, 
which they were afraid might be imperilled during the 
Conference. I told them to go to Brussels and come to 
an understanding with the King of the Belgians, because 
I thought that in dealing with the Conference they ought 
to put themselves on the same basis as the Congo State ; 
after that they might come back to Berlin and confer with 
the English diplomatists. They took my advice, and were 
afterwards well pleased that they had done so. One of 
them, named Ewing, corresponded with me for some years 
afterwards. 

In those days an annual event in the winter season at 
Berlin was the Opera Ball; it was given in the Opera 
House, and anyone could attend who cared to pay a 
guinea or two for a ticket, the attraction being that the 
ball was always opened by the Royal Family walking in 
procession the length of the ballroom. As I was curious 
to see the Royal Family I went to the ball, where I had 
the pleasure of seeing my friend Mr. Crowe. Next day 
I went out to dinner. The lady whom I took in was 
English : she was the governess at the palace of the 
Crown Princess. As soon as we had sat down she said to 
me : “ Did you go to the Opera Ball last night ? ” And 
on my saying that I did, she said : “ What did you 
think of Prince William ? ” I replied that I thought he 
looked an amiable boy* “He’s not a boy,” she said ; 
“ and he’s not amiable.” 

I had not then made the acquaintance of Victoria 
Crowe, who afterwards became my wife. She was the god¬ 
daughter of the Crown Princess, and in that winter was a 
frequent visitor to the palace. She has often told me that 
during her visits Prince William was constantly so insolent 
to his mother that her own fingers itched to box his ears. 
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When the Conference adjourned for the Christmas 
holidays Scott wrote to say that I might spend the 
holidays in Berlin if I wished, but I preferred to go back 
to Manchester for a special purpose. The French repre¬ 
sentative at the Conference had moved a resolution 
limiting to twenty years the duration of the Free Trade 
agreement concerning the central zone defined by 
Stanley. As they also had an agreement making France 
the heir-presumptive of the Congo State in case ot its 
demise, I looked upon the twenty years’ agreement with 
grave suspicion. Accordingly I wrote a series of articles 
in the Guardian reviewing the history of the Conference 
and denouncing the twenty years’ limit/ I also took the 
opportunity to review the situation in the Soudan which 
had developed during my absence at Berlin. Lord 
Wolseley had arrived at Korte and was preparing to send 
a portion of his force across the Bayuda Desert in order 
to reach the Nile again at Shendi, whence it could make 
its way by the Nile to Khartoum. My article explained 
the difficulties of the march across the desert and hinted 
very plainly at the possibility that relief might arrive too 
late. The articles on the Conference were reprinted as 
a pamphlet entitled “ Claimants for Power in Central 
Africa,” of which copies were sent to Berlin. 

On my return to Berlin, after a week’s absence, my first 
call was upon Crowe, who immediately produced the 
anonymous pamphlet and said : “I suppose this is 
yours ? ” He told me it had caused quite a flutter in the 
diplomatic circles of the Conference. On the meeting of 
that body on January 31st, Sir Edward Malet, the British 
Ambassador, called attention to the subject. He said : 
“ One of the principal Manchester papers recently con¬ 
tained an article in which this phrase appears : ‘ One 
asks oneself how the Powers could have agreed to abolish 
all the duties and taxes by one stroke of the pen. The 
reason is not hard to find. A modest clause has been 
inserted, the result of which will be that the approaching 
millennium will be finished after twenty years.’ ” Sir 
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Edward Malet thought that nothing in the Act drafted 
by the Conference justified the suspicion expressed in my 
article that the Free Trade rSgime could be allowed to 
come to an end after twenty years, and he asked for and 
obtained the assurance of the Conference that his was the 
correct interpretation. I naturally felt pleased that my 
article had been quoted to the Powers of Europe and had 
had the effect of removing what I had thought was an 
ambiguity in the Act of the Conference. 

About the same time came a startling revelation of 
Bismarck’s character and policy. In Cameroons half 
a dozen English firms had long-established factories. 
There were also a couple of comparatively recent German 
firms which had the benefit of the protection, already 
described, given by the British Navy. Both sets alike 
conducted their business with the natives in English. 
From 1879 on the native chiefs had been petitioning the 
British Government to annex their territory, and in 1883 
the Government decided to fulfil their wish. But the 
despatch of a man-of-war to hoist the British flag was 
postponed until 1884. This was, of course, known to the 
German traders, one of whom, named Woermann, a Ham¬ 
burg merchant, suggested to Bismarck that if he were 
quick he might anticipate the English. Bismarck decided 
to play this underhand game. Accordingly in April, 
1884, he informed Lord Granville that a German consul 
was about to visit the West Coast in order to complete the 
information of the German Foreign Office on the state of 
German commerce on that coast, and asking Lord Gran¬ 
ville to give a recommendation of the consul to the 
British authorities wherever he went, a request with 
which Lord Granville at once complied. Bismarck after¬ 
wards explained that the object of his request to Lord 
Granville had been to deceive the British Government, for 
he sent his consul on a swift cruiser with instructions 
written by Woermann to go straight to Cameroons in 
order to hoist the German flag before the British man- 
of-war, which he knew was on its way to annex the dis- 
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trict, could arrive there. When the German cruiser 
arrived at Cameroons its commander sent for the 
native chiefs, placed them inside a square of German 
marines, and produced a document written in English 
which they were asked to sign and which expressed their 
recognition of German sovereignty. The chiefs explained 
that they could not sign it, as they were about to accept 
the sovereignty of Great Britain. They were compelled 
to sign it at the bayonet’s point. Five days later arrived 
the British man-of-war bearing Consul Hewitt, whose 
mission was to annex the place. He had, of course, no 
authority to. pull down the German flag or to interfere 
with the further monstrous outrages to which the Germans 
proceeded. 

When I had left England in October nothing was known 
of these transactions. Early in December Bismarck 
presented to the Reichstag a White Book, containing 
correspondence concerning Togo and Cameroons. The 
principal papers were reports from Dr. Nachtigall, the 
German consul, reporting how, in accordance with 
instructions, he had annexed Togo and Cameroons. The 
White Book suppressed the most important feature of these 
transactions—the deliberate hoodwinking of Lord Gran¬ 
ville and the fact that the annexation of Cameroons was 
undertaken with full knowledge of British intention to 
annex it and the wishes of the chiefs to become British 
subjects. When the White Book appeared it was read 
with interest by Englishmen in Berlin, who were quite 
ready to sympathise with the beginnings of German 
colonial enterprise. Great was their astonishment, and 
still greater their indignation, when the truth became 
known. That was many weeks later. 

In the meantime, on the ioth of January, those of us 
who attended the Reichstag had a painful surprise. When 
I reached the press gallery Bismarck was speaking to an 
excited House. He was denouncing what he described as 
British intrigues against German authority in Cameroons. 
The House was furious. He went on to read a telegram 
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to the effect that the natives of the Maclay coast in New 
Guinea objected to being annexed by Germany. He 
said he did not understand the telegram, but it was 
another British intrigue. The House was still more 
furious, and, not having heard the beginning of his speech, 
I inferred from the'evident feeling in the Reichstag that 
he had begun by declaring war against England. As 
soon as Bismarck had gone I went down to the lobby and 
found Bunsen, whom I asked what it had all meant and 
whether Bismarck had been declaring war against Eng¬ 
land. “ No/’ said Bunsen, “ not that, but I have never 
seen the House in such a state since the clay in 1870 when 
war against France was announced.” When I read that 
speech to-day I admire the cleverness of its innuendo, but 
still feel the indignation which I then felt, for Bismarck’s 
insinuations against England had no basis in fact, and the 
telegram about New Guinea was sent by a Russian whose 
name was Miklouko-Maclay. That same speech was the 
origin of the German bitterness against England which 
then began and which was fostered by Bismarck and by 
his successors until 1914. 

A few days later I was invited by my friend Professor 
Zupitza to a dinner of professors over which Hermann 
Grimm presided, and at which Professor Scherer made a 
very eloquent speech. I got Zupitza to suggest to the 
chairman that he might call upon me to propose a toast, 
so I proposed “ Goodwill between England and Ger¬ 
many,” and replied to various remarks that had been 
made by Bismarck. Such quotations as I made from 
Goethe were evidently recognised and appreciated, but 
all references to Bismarck’s speech fell flat, which puzzled 
me, especially as my speech was warmly applauded as I 
sat down. I asked Zupitza why they seemed to take no 
interest in my replies to Bismarck. “ Were you quoting 
Bismarck ? ” he said. “ Yes,” I replied ; “ all my points 
were from his great speech the other day.” “ Well,” said 
Zupitza, <c nobody recognised them, because not a man 
in this room ever reads Bismarck’s speeches.” The pro- 
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feasors evidently had no interest in politics ! A day or two 
later Hermann Grimm told Crowe that at the professors 5 
dinner an Englishman had made a most eloquent speech. 

Every morning since my return to Berlin Stanley had 
discussed with me the progress of the expedition for the 
relief of Gordon. Khartoum fell in the last week of 
January, 1885, and I was instructed to come home in 
order that I might deal with the events in the Soudan. 
My business now was to comment on the operations in 
the Soudan, where General Graham had been sent to 
Suakim with a force which was to deal with Osman 
Digma, while Lord Wolseley had to solve the problem 
of his future course. The Government cabled asking 
Wolseley what he now proposed. He replied that he 
would advance with his whole force to Khartoum. Next 
day he cabled that this was impracticable, but that he 
would remain at Korosko during the summer and con¬ 
tinue the advance next winter. The third day he cabled 
that he must for the present return to Wady Haifa, where 
he would protect Egypt from attack by the Mahdi. I 
thought that a strong man would have sent: no reply until 
he had finally made up his mind, and that, meantime, it 
might very well have happened that the telegraph line 
had been accidentally interrupted. Many years later I 
learned that the same opinion had been expressed in the 
Cabinet which received Wolseley’s answers. General 
Graham’s force had several hard tussles with Osman 
Digma, but eventually the plan of advance from Suakim 
to the Nile and of a railway along that line was aban¬ 
doned. Later in the year came further disclosures of 
Bismarck’s hostility ; the Russian advance to Penjdeh, 
on the Afghan frontier, and consequent negotiations with 
Russia ; the difficulties of the French in Ann am and 
Tonkin ; the annexation of Eastern Roumelia by 
Alexander of Bulgaria and his defeat of the Serbian army 
under King Milan. It will be seen that I had plenty of 
subjects to deal with. 

The three months in Berlin w*ere an invaluable 
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experience. I had gained a fairly clear insight into 
German politics and the relations between parties there, 
as well as into Bismarck’s policy and his character. I 
had seen from the inside the working of the European 
diplomatic machine and I had formed some abiding 
friendships. 



CHAPTER V 
IRELAND 


In 1885 came the Serbo-Bulgarian War. Turkish 
massacres of Bulgarians had led in 1877 to a Russian 
invasion of Turkey, which ended with the collapse of the 
Turkish army and the Treaty of San Stephano, dictated 
by Russia. By this treaty the country between the 
Danube and the iEgean, together with a great part of 
Macedonia, was to become a principality of Bulgaria. 
Disraeli’s influence caused this treaty to be submitted 
to the Congress of Berlin, where its provisions were 
materially altered ; Macedonia and the coastland of the 
iEgean were restored to Turkey. The region between 
the Danube and the Balkans became the principality of 
Bulgaria, of which Prince Alexander of Battenberg was 
appointed sovereign, and the region south of the Balkans 
was made an autonomous Turkish province called Eastern 
Roumelia. 

In 1885 these two regions suddenly amalgamated 
themselves. The Bulgarian army marched into Eastern 
Roumelia and Prince Alexander was declared sovereign 
of the united principalities. Thereupon King Milan of 
Serbia declared war upon Bulgaria and set out to invade 
that country. Alexander brought back his troops from 
Eastern Roumelia to defend his western frontier, and in 
the course of a few days’ fighting in the neighbourhood 
of Slivnitza the Serbian army was completely defeated. 
The Bulgarian pursuit was, however, stopped by an 
Austrian envoy sent to inform Prince Alexander that if 
he made any further advance he would be met by the 
Austrian army. 

The campaign, though brief, was dramatic, startling, 
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full of surprises. The Serbian, army was supposed to be 
much larger and better equipped than that of Bulgaria. 
The Serbs had the tradition of great bravery, yet in a few 
days this supposed superior army was fleeing like a flock 
of sheep from an army hitherto untried, led by a young 
prince who had not been known to have any special 
military capacity. 

There were no English correspondents with either army, 
for the rupture had been too sudden to give them time 
to arrive, nor were the Continental newspapers much 
better informed, so that no clear account of the events 
could be produced at the time. Only by degrees was it 
possible to understand the campaign. 

A group of Swiss officers was afterwards sent to study 
the campaign on the spot, and they published a careful 
history. Another was written by an Austrian staff officer 
who had access to the Serbian documents. From these 
works it appeared that King Milan, on declaring war, 
had called out only half his army, and that there was not 
then in Serbia ammunition enough to suffice for a week’s 
fighting even by that half. There was in Serbia no 
national feeling behind the war, which was undertaken 
by King Milan at the bidding of Austria. 

The most interesting account from the Bulgarian side 
was given me some years later by a retired Prussian officer 
named Von Huhn. At the time of the Serbian invasion 
Von Huhn was in Bulgaria as correspondent of the 
Cologne Gazette. Prince Alexander asked him to go with 
him to the army, and during the brief campaign the 
prince, his German chaplain and Von Huhn lived 
together. Every evening the prince read to his two 
companions all the reports that came in, and then asked 
Von Huhn’s advice and issued his orders accordingly. 

There was no profound strategy. In the first instance 
the first troops that were collected were encouraged to 
hold their ground. They made good their defence, and, 
when further troops in sufficient numbers had joined them 
by forced marches from Eastern Roumelia, the defence 






was turned into an attack. The military arts applied 


were courage and coolness. 

In the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 Von Huhn, repre¬ 
senting the Cologne Gazette, had collaborated with 
Archibald Forbes, the English war correspondent, who 
had made his name in 1870 by his vivid description of the 
Battle of Gravelotte, the first that reached England. 
During the war of 1870 an order issued by Moltke on the 
22nd of August laid down : “ As the French francs-tireurs 
are not soldiers they are subject to the law of war and 
liable to the death penalty.” This was pretty grim, but 
its execution w&as worse. Von Huhn told me that on one 
occasion when a troop, of which he was one of the officers, 
brought in a party of francs-tireurs as prisoners the general 
commanding told them that he did not want any more 
prisoners. A day or two later the regiment to which 
Von Huhn belonged sent out a detachment in search of 
a party of francs-tireurs , who were found hiding in a wood. 
They had climbed up into the trees hoping that they 
would not there be seen. The Prussian officer command¬ 
ing ordered them to be shot down like rooks. This was 
too much for Von Huhn, who resigned his commission at 
the first possible moment. 

Early in 1886 my editor suggested that I should go to 
Ireland to report on the Agrarian situation. I told him 
that I was town-bred and knew nothing at all about land 
or agriculture, but he said that he wished me to go. I 
stipulated that I should first go to London and talk to 
some of the Irish members. The next evening I met an 
old acquaintance, Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) Vaughan, 
who, on learning that I was to go to Ireland, offered to 
help me with some introductions. He sent me letters 
to the Archbishops of Dublin and of Cashel, and also a 
circular letter to all the Irish Catholic clergy, recom¬ 
mending me to their kind services. 

Then in London I called upon Harold Frederic and 
told him I wanted to see Parnell. “ You can’t,” he said. 
“ Why not ? ” said I. “ Because he has gone off with 
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Kitty O’Shea, and nobody knows where they are. But 
you can see all the other Irish members.” So he carried 
me off to a club where there were some twenty of them. 
There was a general conversation, in the course of which 
John Dillon did his best to impress upon me the fine 
qualities of the Irish. He assured me that he could show 
me an Irish elementary school where the boys were more 
intelligent and better taught than in any corresponding 
English school. I then called upon Sir George Trevelyan, 
who gave me an introduction to Sir Robert Hamilton, 
Chief Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle, whom he 
described as the ablest living servant of th,e Crown. At 
Dublin I stayed at the Nationalist Hotel, as I was sure to 
find most of the Irish members there. 

The evening of my arrival I made the acquaintance of 
Michael Davitt, and next morning Timothy Healy took 
me over to the National League (the Home Rule organisa¬ 
tion in Ireland) and introduced me to Harrington, the 
secretary. I explained to Harrington the object of my 
journey and told him that I wanted to study the business 
and working of his League. He was quite ready to help 
me. He gave me a seat in the general office, and one of 
the clerks brought me the letter-book, saying : “ Ask for 
any letters you want.” I sat there a couple of days 
studying the business, of which the nature was thus 
disclosed, and taking notes. On the third day I induced 
Harrington to let me sit in his private office as though I 
were a clerk so that I could be present when anyone came 
to see him. I also asked him to arrange for me to see an 
eviction. He explained that this was impracticable, for, 
though they knew all the estates where evictions were 
probable, they never knew the date, which was fixed by 
the sheriff and never disclosed by him in advance. The 
notes which I took in the League office contained details 
of all those estates in connection with which there was 
trouble. 

I next went to see Sir Robert Hamilton and asked him 
questions about the state of Ireland. My questions were 
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all based on the notes I had taken at the League, and, 
to my surprise, Sir Robert’s answers tallied precisely with 
the information I had there obtained. I told him that 
this was the case, and he said he was not surprised, adding: 

“ In Ireland the facts are not in doubt. It is the ways of 

looking at them that differ.” I also called on the Arch- j ■ 

bishop of Dublin, who entertained me at breakfast, but 

Then, in acceptance of John Dillon’s invitation, I went to 
stay with him at the house of his aunt, Mrs. Deane, at 
Ballaghaderreen, County Mayo. 

Castlereaghj on the railway from Athlone to Westport, I 

affords a convenient starting-point for - reaching the 
eastern corner of Mayo, and from Castlereagh I started 
to drive to Ballaghaderreen—about ten miles. A degree 

of dampness varying between mist and rain seemed to . 

furnish the landscape with a congenial climate, and the 
crab-like motion of an Irish car, on which the traveller 
progresses sideways, afforded a convenient panorama of 
the country. The first few miles offered no striking 
features ; one might have been driving along an English 

country lane. i * 

After about three-quarters of an hour we passed a 
straggling village called Loughglinn, just as the first few j 

groups of peasants coming to Mass were entering from 

the country. As we left the village and turned north- " j ( 

wards the road before us became visible for a couple of 
miles ahead. It was no longer a lonely road. As far as 
the eye could reach it was covered by groups of peasants— 

men, women and children—coming to Mass at Lough- j 

glinn. I had noticed before that most of the country 
was bog. It was like Chat Moss, irregularly spread oyer 
a broken stony tract, and interspersed with straggling 
lakelets and rivulets in flood. But here and there a clump 
of trees or a thickset hedge had given variety to the scene 
and prevented one’s realising by a sweep of the eye the 
character of the soil. Just at this turn, however, when a 
populace seemed to spring suddenly out of the earth, the 
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earth manifestly declared itself as barren rock coated with 
bog or flooded with water. 

“ Where do all these people come from ? ” I asked 
myself, and scanned the landscape. These cottages by 
the roadside are but one in every 300 or 400 yards, and 
there is neither town nor village for miles. A bend in 
the road and a dip in the lie of the ground explained it. 
The cottages were everywhere. In every direction were 
cottages. Scattered all over the ground at irregular 
intervals of 200 or 300 yards one from another were low 
whitewashed thatched buildings. They were incredibly 
small—smaller even than the little cots in which, just 
below the snow-line, the Alpine cowherds tend their 
cattle in the summer. But the toy-like appearance of 
the Alpine chalets was wanting. Evidently it was a 
country of small holdings. 

But what did the people live on ? I had seen but one 
ploughed field since starting ; hardly a bit of healthy- 
looking green ; miles of peat cuttings, and here and there 
half an acre of young cabbages preparing for transplant¬ 
ing. The whole aspect of the country was strange. I felt 
myself entirely without data for comparison, and a multi¬ 
tude of questions were exciting my speculations when we 
drove into the “ town ” of Ballaghaderreen, a village 
formed by two rows of houses, one on each side of the 
road, for a length of about half a mile. 

At Ballaghaderreen a hospitable welcome awaited me, 
and early in the afternoon I was on the road again, this 
time under competent guidance, to look more closely at 
some of the small holdings. The road led up into the 
hills, on to a tract of what would in any other country be 
bleak and desolate moorland. The Yorkshire moors were 
the comparisons suggested by the landscape, though the 
moors at Mayo were only 500 or 600 feet above the sea 
level. 

But these Irish wilds differed from the English ones. In 
England the moors are a vast solitude. In Mayo they 
are covered with habitations, and are the home of a large 
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population. As far as we could see, and during the whole 
length of our drive, we found the hillside sprinkled with 
cottages, and the ground divided by low stone and turf 
fences into innumerable fields. Each of these fields had 
been won from the bog by years of infinite labour. Hrst 
the peat had been cut away ; then the space thus 
obtained was filled with gravel, and a mixture of soils 
made such as enables a scanty crop to be obtained. But 
wherever such a. field was neglected for a while the bog 
reclaimed its rights, and rushes, shooting up through the 
surface soil, challenged the husbandman to resume his 
work or to abandon to its primitive barrenness his hard- 
won plot. Many a pile of stones, carefully built, stood as 
a monument to the industry which first separated the 
rocks from the soil, while deep cuttings traversed the bog 
in every direction and helped to carry oft the water, which 
in this moist climate oppresses by its superfluity. 

After a drive of some five miles through this strange 
contrast between wild nature and struggling humanity 
the car stopped where a miserable footpath left the road 
at right angles. “ Shall we go along the boreen ? ” said 
Father Dennis, the parish priest, whose car had brought 
us ; and along the boreen, or sidepath, we picked our w ay 
to the first of a group of cottages which here studded the 
hillside. 

Father Dennis was, spiritually, morally and intellec¬ 
tually, the father of the whole parish. For miles around 
he knew every man, woman and child. For each he had 
a work of friendly greeting, and it was evident from the 
bright smile which his appearance brought into every face 
that he was beloved and trusted by all. With ready kind¬ 
ness he had offered to accompany me to any point in his 
district, and to throw over me in my visits to the people 
the aegis of his friendship, so that they might speak in my 
presence freely. Another friend was with us, my host, 
who, though not a minister of religion, was none the less 
“beloved by all the countryside.” I was convinced 
beforehand that an Englishman, unless he goes undei 
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such assuring auspices, would entirely fail in any attempt 
to gain the confidence of the country people, and all that 
I saw and heard confirmed this conviction. 

A hundred yards along the bracken footpath brought 
us to the first cottage. The tenant, a healthy, clear-eyed 
man of six-and-thirty, stood in front of the door and wel¬ 
comed my friends. At once he began, unasked, to tell 
them the story of his rent. The tenants on the estate to 
which he belonged had, it appears, agreed to act together 
in refusing payment unless a reduction of half a year’s rent 
were agreed to. The agent offered a reduction of 15 per 
cent., which they refused, and he began tp 44 process ” 
them. At once the combination broke down ; the weaker 
vessels paid at the first sight of a process, and then one by 
one the others followed suit, so that practically all the 
rents were paid except in some fifty cases, where the 
money was beyond the tenant’s power to raise. Our 
sturdy tenant appeared ashamed of himself. He evidently 
felt that he had done a mean thing, as he said : 44 I’ve 
paid the rint, sorr, £5—£4 10 s. for the year’s rint and 
ioj. for costs.” He explained that the holding was of 
14 acres, of which he had half and his brother half, the 
total rent being £9. 

The borders of the plot were pointed out, and a more 
miserable piece of land eyes never saw. It had been an 
undrained mass of bog and rock ; years of labour had 
given it the appearance of fields, and portions of it had 
borne potatoes and possibly oats. But a strong imagina¬ 
tion would be needed to see value in it. 

I left the group, to which a few neighbours were soon 
added, chatting at the door, and followed the priest into 
the house. At first all was darkness, but by degrees I 
made out two women standing barefoot by the peat fire 
which glowed on the floor at one end of the room, the 
smoke meandering up the wall to a hole in the roof. In 
a niche near the fire was a bedstead ; a shelf serving as a 
table adorned the opposite wall. Above it, on a rack, a 
few pots and pans formed the family dinner-, tea-, and 
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breakfast-service, and a couple of low wooden stools com¬ 
pleted the furniture. By-and-by several children emerged 
from the dark corners ; one of them, looking thin and 
wan, was pushing her bare feet as near as might be to the 
small pile of burning turf. A couple of cats nestled near 
the children, with whom they were on familiar terms ; 
and at the opposite end of the room a quiet cow stood 
serene and happy on the outspread straw. In the gloom 
of the cottage these details only gradually revealed them¬ 
selves. Meanwhile, Father Dennis was talking to the 
mistress of the house and urging her to send to school a 
little girl, sopae nine years old, with whom I was busy 
making friends. 

I forgot the conversation, or rather I never heard it. 
My bearings were gone, and I was vainly trying to realise 
where I was. The people, like all others I have met in 
this country, were friendly, courteous, and smiling. The 
little girl’s timidity, her ruddy cheeks and wide open eyes, 
proclaimed her healthy and even happy. They were at 
home, and had no vision of possible better things. And 
yet the bare walls, the smoke-grimed end of the room, 
the naked floor, the tatters and the bare feet were so 
many crying miseries. It was too startling. I realised 
nothing ; felt nothing ; thought nothing. My eyes took 
in the scene, and that was all. We rose to go, but the elder 
of the two women, seeing me smoking a pipe, came up and 
said something in piteous accents, and after a time I made 
out that she wanted a pipeful of tobacco for her old man, 
who was sick. It was an easy matter to satisfy her, and 
her delight found utterance in a weird ecstasy which 
made me half suspect that she was mad. 

We went on to look at a few more “ holdings,” but I 
was irresistibly drawn towards the cottages. In the next 
one was a scene never to be forgotten. Sitting between 
the bed-place and the fire-pile was a young woman of 
perhaps five-and-twenty, rocking with her hand a cradle 
in front of her, in which was her youngest child asleep. 
She answered the priest’s questions, as she rocked the 
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cradle, with frank simplicity. After a few minutes her 
husband came in, a strong, though slim, young man, with 
a strange expression of suffering on his face and a slight 
stammer in his speech. He, too, had paid his rent. He 
had gone for five months to England, leaving his young 
wife alone with her babies in that poor cottage, and saved 
from his five months’ work as a labourer—at perhaps 
13.1. a week—no less than But nearly half his savings 

were required to pay the cost of travelling from Mayo to 
Cheshire and back again, and the rest had gone to pay 
the rent. 

As we left the house the old woman wha had been in 
the first cottage came and begged the priest to come 
and see her husband. “ Oh, Father,” she said, “ can ye 
not give me a writing to get him rilafe from the work- 
house ? ” We went into this, the poorest cottage in the 
group—if there can be comparisons in such a case—and 
there, in utter darkness, lay the old man on his bed. A 
few rags were all the bedclothes. The open door and the 
smoke-hole were all the ventilation. Medicine he had 
none, and a doctor was outside the range of his hopes. 
He was prostrate and weak ; his emaciated frame and 
thin hands confirmed his words that he should not be 
there long. The relief which the wife asked for was 
“ outdoor relief,” for the workhouse was fifteen miles 
away, and the old man would not go there if he could 
to save his life. And in that cottage, dark, cold and 
draughty, penetrated by every mist, close to the un¬ 
drained bog, with no warm coverings and no other food 
than the old wife’s pot would cook over the peat fire by 
his bedside ... 

A mile from where the dying man lay was a widow s 
cottage. She, too, had paid her rent—£3 15.?. I was 
shown over the holding. I spent half an hour in noting 
down the crops that had been grown, their values, the 
value of the seeds—all the data, in fact, out of which the 
value of the land might be inferred. They seemed to 
confirm the evidence of my eyes, that the land had no 
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value whatever. I do not cite these figures, for a reason 
to be told shortly. But I wanted to know how the rent 
had been paid. The widow had six sons—two were in 
England and did no good ; four were at home and talked 
to me. The youngest, a fine, strong boy of twenty, with a 
wonderful expression of tenderness and affection in his 
eyes, stayed at home and worked on the holding. The 
other three were a large part of the previous year in 
Cheshire, working as farm labourers. Their wages 
averaged 12.J. to 13.?. a week each, and out of this during 
the year 1885 they sent home between them £12. 

That is the whole history of the rents of these holdings. 
They were never paid out of the land, for the simple 
reason that that was impossible. The sons, where there 
were grown-up sons, the husband while he was a young 
man, went to England and earned such money as the 
family ever saw. Where there were sons in America they 
remitted larger sums. The rent, in short, was a tax levied 
by the landlord on the labour of the family, who were, to 
all intents and purposes, serfs —ascripli gleba. To the Eng¬ 
lish mind rent means the sum by which the produce of 
the plot for which it is paid exceeds in value the produce 
of the worst land in cultivation in the district or in the 
country. The plots I have described, however, had no 
value. They were cultivated at a loss. Upon this point 
I now adduce the evidence. After returning from our 
drive we dined with our friend the priest, and met at his 
table three other priests of the neighbouring country, a 
well-to-do farmer, and a gentleman holding an official 
position here. All of them knew well the holdings I had 
visited, so I produced my figures for discussion and eluci¬ 
dation. The matter was sifted in a most careful and 
business-like way, and the conclusion, from which there 
was no dissent, was that no business man would undertake 
to cultivate these bogs, even if they were given to him. 

“ Why, then,” I asked, “ do these poor people stay 
there ? ” T his seemed to all my Irish friends a ridiculous 
question, as the answer was to them obvious. The people 
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have nowhere else to go. In this part of the country there 
was no vacant land—there was no occupation ; for those 
who wanted to work, even as farm labourers, went to 
England. If they left their homes, they must starve. To 
emigrate they could not afford, and they were attached 
with a passionate attachment to their homes. Even from 
America and Australia their children sent money to keep 
them in “ the old home.” This attachment to the house 
and the holding, and the .utter absence of all other 
resource for the tenant, were the fulcrum of the rent- 
lever, on which the landlord did not scruple to press. 
There is another point not to be overlooked The land¬ 
lord, at some time or other, may have bought these 
moors. He may have paid a number of years’ purchase 
of the nominal annual value which they possessed as 
primeval bog. But the tenants have done all besides. 
The houses I saw had been built by their inmates. The 
tenants drained what was drained, cleared what was 
cleared, tilled what was tilled, of the land. The very 
road was made by the tenants when the great famine 
obliged the Government to find employment for a starving 
people. The landlord lived in England, and I could not 
find that he had ever seen his Mayo property. 

I told Dillon that I must go and see the landlord. 
“ You can’t,” he said, “ because he lives in London.” 
“ Then I will see the agent.” “ He won’t receive you 
once he knows that you are staying with me.” “ He 
will,” I said, and next day I went off to Sligo, where the 
agent was perfectly charming and allowed me to examine 
the books. The figures agreed with those I had obtained 
from the tenants. “ These rents,” I said, “ are not paid 
out of the land, but out of the wages received by the boys 
for harvesting in England.” “ Yes, that is so,” said the 
agent. 

My stay at Ballaghaderreen involved an element of 
comedy, in which, I am afraid, the laugh was against me. 
It was the plot of “ She Stoops to Conquer ” inverted. 
The house of Mrs. Deane was a sort of private hotel. I 
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was under the impression, from the terms of Dillon’s 
invitation and from Mrs. Deane’s reception, that I was 
the guest of Mrs. Deane. Dillon, his aunt and I took all 
our meals together and I was treated as one of the 
family. There was no one else staying in the house. I 
was a little embarrassed as to the means by which I 
should convey my thanks to my hostess, and solved the 
problem, as I supposed happily, by dedicating to Mrs. 
Deane the small volume in which my letters to the 
Guardian were reprinted. I afterwards heard that Dillon 
had subsequently complained to one of his parliamentary 
friends that \ had left Ballaghaderreen without paying my 
hotel bill. I was rather upset on hearing this, but could 
hardly reproach myself, for no bill had ever been presented 
to me. 

From Ballaghaderreen I went to Westport and then 
through Connemara to Galway. 

Whenever the history of Ireland comes to be written 
it will set out from an exhaustive account of the nature 
of the land and the climate. In no part of Europe is the 
close connection between the fate of the people and the 
unalterable conditions of the earth’s surface more palpable 
than there. The inhabitants of a prosperous country are 
accustomed to such an independence of the local condi¬ 
tions of soil and climate that they can with difficulty 
realise the extent to which, in poorer regions, men are tied 
in the flesh and in the spirit to the earth beneath their 
feet. 

The county of Mayo, as no one can cross it without 
observing, is a rolling and broken expanse of bog kept in 
and protected from the sea by a rim of mountains running 
round the coast. The country to the south of it is the 
very opposite. A great group of mountains fills up the 
inland country and sends its spurs, in irregular offshoots, 
towards the ocean. The sea finds its way between these 
claws of the mountains and runs in many an inlet, bay 
and fjord far into the land. 

This region of fjord and of fell is Connemara. It 
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presents two sets of conditions—the inland highlands and 
the maritime peninsulas. These spurs of land jutting out 
to the Atlantic, washed almost all round their bases by 
its waves, and played upon all over the surface by its 
breezes, belong in every respect of climate to the islands 
rather than to the mainland. It was on one of them that 
I spent the greater part of a day south of the bay leading 
to the Killaries ; the next inlet is Ballinakyll Harbour, an 
opening running deep into the land and spreading itself, 
once within the general line of the coast, into great 
circular inland lakes or bays. North of Ballinakyll 
Harbour a long ridge of the hogsback type rjtns out from 
Letterfrack to the ocean. It is called Rynvyle Mountain, 
and falls somewhat steeply to the bay on the south, sloping 
gently away on its northern side. 

A drive of three or four miles from Letterfrack brought 
us (Father McAndrew, the parish priest, and myself) to 
the village of Tully, on the northern shore of the peninsula 
and three or four miles from its extreme point. From 
Tully the road follows the coast, and we could see 
through the morning haze the dull, still surface of the 
Atlantic. 

The cabins, until Tully was passed, were of the ordinary 
type, and the country showed the average appearance of 
poverty. But once on the coast road there was a visible 
change for the worse. The cabins fell off in appearance, 
the country seemed utterly barren, the people abject in 
the extreme. We passed the local provision dealer on his 
rounds of collecting, and I took the opportunity to walk 
a mile or two with him and have a talk. Like his West- 
port confreres , he had gone to his utmost capacity in giving 
credit. Many of his accounts were written off as hope¬ 
lessly bad debts. That morning he was going to see how 
much hay he could collect as a substitute for money 
payments. Our roads parted after a time, so we left 
him to get in his hay, and continued ourselves along the 
coast road. Now and then we passed a man driving a 
horse or a donkey heavily laden with seaweed. Along 
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the edge of the sea we saw canoes gliding, their loads of 
seaweed piled up high at either end. 

Amid one group of wretched cabins was a cottage 
roofed with corrugated iron—a contrast to the peasants’ 
cots around. This was a “ police hut.” Four policemen 
lived in it, and, according to the statement of their 
sergeant, they had been there three years—since the hut 
was built. There was no vestige during that time of 
trouble, outrage or crime. The four policemen did 
nothing. They loafed around, smoked, and were well 
| fed. Their lotus-eaters’ life had but one interruption. 

In the cabin opposite their hut lived an “ informer ”— 
that is, a peasant who, being himself a Leaguer, or, as we 
should call it in England, a union man, yielded in the 
coercion days to the inducements offered him and 
« peached.” ' That was the peasants’ view of the matter, 
at any rate. The police were there to protect the 
informer. While he was at home they watched his house. 

( When he walked abroad or went to market they formed 

his escort. They had been doing this three years, and 
neither they nor he had ever been molested. 

Passing on along an open stretch of beach I went down 
to examine a canoe or curragh that was unloading its 
seaweed. It was a wooden framework covered with 
i. tarred canvas. Light and keelless, it seemed a frail thing 

! to venture against the perils of a rocky and a stormy 

coast. But the men told me it was safer in the Atlantic 
waves than any other craft of its size, and that on a calm 
day two hours would bring them to Inishturk, an island 
nine miles from where we stood, but hardly visible on 
that murky morning. We stopped the car close to 
Rinvyle Castle, a ruin now, but once the stronghold oi 
the “ fighting O’Flaherty.” 

The end of the peninsula is like a duck’s foot. Between 
ribs of mountain shallow valleys run down towards the 
sea. Into these valleys there is no cart road, so we left 
the car and set off on foot over the first low rib. On the 
way the priest tried to show me a “ cabin interior,’ but 
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the smoke was suffocating, and I had to renounce that 
particular investigation. When at length we reached the 
crest, and the valley lay before us, I stopped. The 
picture was so curious, so utterly unlike all ordinary 
experience, that I could not but pause in the attempt to 
take it in. 

The skyline was formed by the spur of Rinvyle Moun¬ 
tain, a piece of rock and heath. Where to the right (we 
were looking south) it sloped away we saw beyond it a 
more distant headland. In front, at our feet, was the 
valley bottom, black peat divided by mud fences like 
an irregular chessboard, with here and there a green 
square. As this bottom went towards the sea it blossomed 
into greenness, gradually changing from chequered little 
fields into a beautiful rolling prairie a mile or two wide in 
each direction, and covering the last cliffs that overhang 
the breakers. Right opposite us, on the shoulder of the 
hill between the moor above and the bog below, was an 
irregular cluster of about forty diminutive and dingy- 
looking haystacks, intersected with a crooked lacework 
of rude stone fences. I say haystacks. An intelligent 
English boy, suddenly dropped down here and asked to 
guess what they were, would probably guess first hay¬ 
stacks and then pigstyes. But in fact they were cabins, 
and this was the village of Coshleen. The chessboard 
squares were the holdings ; the transition from chessboard 
to green prairie was the portion of bog let out in conacre, 
and the prairie itself was a grazing farm. The rocky 
heath behind the village was the grazing allowed, upon 
terms, to the tenants—“ the mountain,” as such a grazing 
was called in these parts. 

As soon as I had recovered from the shock of the first 
view of Coshleen we moved on into the valley, threaded 
our way across the holdings on the bog, and walked into 
the village. We had been seen crossing the valley and 
were soon the centre of a group of peasants, young and 
old. The very expression on these men’s faces was 
remarkable. The younger ones seemed sullen and 
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despairing ; the old men worn, wizened and wrinkled ; 
but all were friendly in manner. I think they were 
unfamiliar with English, for they evidently ill-understood 
many of the questions put, while to the questions asked in 
Irish by a younger priest who had joined us they answered 
readily. One man was a long time before he could say 
whether it was his own wife or his brother’s who was ill. 
Clearly his hesitation to answer this could be attributable 
only to want of knowledge of English. The tatters in 
which these men were dressed defy description. About 
half an hour was spent in examining and cross-examining 
them. The facts that came out, which as usual I tested 
by such further inquiries as were possible, may be worth 
collecting here. 

The ancestors of the Coshleen people were settled on 
what I have called the prairie, which in those days was a 
region of heather, stone and bog. They reclaimed it and 
made it into the good land it now is. Then they were 
cleared off to the site of the present village, the reclaimed 
land being let to a non-resident grazier. The cabins 
and the stone wails which form the village were the work 
of the people themselves. At that time it contained some 
forty families, about twenty families having been emi¬ 
grated to America. 

Each family had its cottage and its holding of bog land 
—usually a strip of about 20 yards wide and some 
200 yards long. For this a rent was paid, say of £3 or 
£4. Those who wished had the privilege of conacre. 
That is, they might rent, for £3 a statute acre, a further 
portion of partly reclaimed bog, the tenure being strictly 
limited to the season from sowing to harvest. None of 
the land was worth the money. The best potato crop 
would not pay out of this land £3 an acre. But the 
potatoes were wanted, and the rent was paid by money 
otherwise earned. Some of the men went to England 
as harvestmen and brought home their £5 or £10. 

Another resource used to be kelp. Kelp is burned 
seaweed used for chemical purposes, and the seaweed was 
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gathered out of the sea ; the stalks were dried for kelp 
and the rest was used to manure the land, being carried 
mainly on the people’s backs. But the use of seaweed 
for kelp or for manure had its disadvantages. The 
landlord charged for the privilege of gathering seaweed 
out of the Atlantic Ocean—fo. a year for the black weed 
and $s. a year for the red ; or ioj. in either case to the 
owner of a cart. Moreover, of all the kelp that was made 
one-third had to be given to the landlord. Every tenant 
had to pay 2s. 6 d. a year for the privilege of cutting turf 
out of the bog. I am not clear as to whether a further 
payment was required for the privilege of^grazing a cow 
on the “ mountain.” 

This was the ancien regime here in Coshleen. It may be 
well to summarise it in a slightly different manner. 
The tenants, being the native population, paid the land¬ 
lord a rent for permission to live and improve his land 
by putting on to it seaweed which they paid him to allow 
them to fish up out of the sea. After a whole generation 
had converted a district from stony, barren ground into 
good land, and had paid well for doing so, they were 
turned away, some to starve, others to begin anew the 
same work of making property for the landlord. 

At length came the Land Act of 1881 and the Land 
Court. Now there was hope, even for Coshleen. But 
no ; the agent sent round to forbid the tenants to apply 
to the Court. “ Whoever does so,” was the threat, 
“ shall never in future have conacre or grazing.” One 

man, named-, in spite of this threat, did apply to the 

Court. The Court did not substantially reduce his 
rent but diminished his charges for seaweed. Since 

then, however, the agent kept his word, and-had 

neither conacre nor grazing. All the other tenants were 
frightened, and settled with the agent out of Court, the 
settlement being that the annual charges for seaweed, and 
for turf are now reduced to is. each. 

I have said that no road (so far as I could find) led to 
Coshleen, but the tenants paid road cess every half-year 
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(to the county) to the amount of is. 6 d or 2 s a holding. 
The holdings were each of them too small to support a 
family. The rents were such as the land could not 
possibly pay. The charge for conacre far exceeded the 
value of anything the tenant could grow on the conacre 
land. In sight of their doors, however, was a tract of 
fertile land, made so by their fathers, sufficient in extent, 
if thrown in with their holdings, to make them all pros¬ 
perous and contented. They were forbidden to do more 
than feed their eyes upon the prospect of a stranger’s 
cattle fattening upon it. 

It remains to add that Coshleen was a portion of the 
Blake estate,’that the property was mortgaged to the 
Law Life Insurance Company, and that the district was 
thoroughly quiet and peaceable. 

The peninsula I have been describing belongs, as I have 
said, in climatic conditions to the island district. This 
seems to explain the undoubted fact that there, as in the 
adjacent islands, the potato crop had failed. Upon this 
failure I made minute enquiries at Coshleen. It seems 
the tops were good enough, or appeared sound enough, but 
the tubers were diminutive, bad or non-existent. There, 
as at Louisburgh, famine was impending. The bad times 
for harvestmen in England, the fall in the prices of pro¬ 
duce and of stock, and the sudden stoppage to the small 
tenants of the credit from the flour dealers were them¬ 
selves a very serious combination of circumstances. When 
to this is added the failure, partial or complete, of the 
potato, it is clear that the prospect was black indeed. 

Of course, the rent must be paid, or the mortgages 
might suffer inconvenience. Reductions of 30 per cent, 
were extravagant demands for the tenants to make. Better 
to process the tenantry, to pile costs on to them, and to 
evict a few —pour encourager les autres. They would go to the 
workhouse or die j but then, what did the people in Eng¬ 
land care about that ? They would never hear of it. 
They would back up the sacred rights of property. If any 
little disturbance should occur, as was not likely, the 
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people being accustomed to obey the law, it would 
be an excellent argument in favour of coercion. 

But I am wandering from my story. The crowd of 
ragged starving men stood round us at Coshleen. When 
we had extracted our economical facts they had a few 
troubles to talk over with the priest. How were they to 
live for the next few months ? Could he advise them ? 
Priests are accustomed to the sight of suffering and 
trouble. But this scene was beyond the pale of custom. 
No help, no advice was possible. The priest started to 
go, and as he turned he said, in a voice that lacked the 
conventional calm of his office, “ God is good.” We 
walked off quickly and silently. When we reached again 
the crest of the ridge overlooking the sea, the placid waters 
reflected a gleam of sunshine, and above the mist that still 
filled the air the bright snow flashed on the peaks of 
Muelrea like a vision of fields in heaven. 

At that time my sympathy with the poverty-stricken 
tenants made me feel that the landlords whose estates I 
have described were so many skinflints, and that some far- 
reaching agrarian reform was necessary ; but looking back 
I find it hard to imagine any satisfactory solution of the 
problem. It seemed terribly hard for one of these peasant 
families, in a region where there was no industrial employ¬ 
ment, to find £5 with which to pay the rent of their 
cottage. But, after all, £5 a year is barely 2 s. a week. 
The abolition of so trifling a rent and the gift of the free¬ 
hold to the tenants would hardly have materially improved 
their condition. 

At Dublin I fell ill and was sent to bed with a diph¬ 
theritic throat. I had not been in bed an hour when in 
walked Michael Davitt, who said : “ I heard you were 
ill, so I think I had better look after you.” And for 
several days Davitt sat by my side and attended to all my 
wants as though he had been a professional nurse. During 
those hours he told me a great part of the story of his life. 
As a boy he had injured his hand at working at some 
machine. When grown up, being a patriot, he had 
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become a Fenian and a conspirator. He was detected, 
arrested and condemned to penal servitude, and served 
the term of his sentence. While a convict he educated 
himself. He told me a good deal about convict life, and 
I was anxious to know whether he thought that penal 
servitude ever did any man any good. He thought not. 

I liked Davitt very much ; unlike many of his Irish col¬ 
leagues, he had no hatred of the English, though he was, 
of course, a political enemy of the British Government 
and of the Union. 

After my recovery I stayed a few days in Dublin in 
order to investigate the agrarian conditions of that county. 
Before going off to the West again I went to see Davitt 
and said to him : “ I want to see the Moonlighters ; give 
me an introduction to them.” He wanted to know how 
he could give me an introduction to people he did not 
know and did not know anything about. I replied that 
I did not want to know whether he knew the Moon¬ 
lighters or not, but I meant to see them and he must put 
me in the way of it. Finally, after further protests, Davitt 
wrote me a letter which he sealed up and addressed, and 
then said : “ If you can have that letter delivered to that 
address, you will no doubt see the people you wish to 
see.” 

I also went to see Timothy Healy, the most delightful 
of Irishmen, with whom I had spent pleasant hours. He 
had an infinite fund of humour. One day, after venting 
on me his indignation against the British misgovernment 
of his country, he wound up with saying that the English 
had done their best to make an end of the beautiful Irish 
language. “ What do you know about the Irish lan¬ 
guage ? ” I asked. “ Sure,” said he, “ I’ve got to the 
fourth lesson.” When I told him that I was off again 
to the West, he produced one of his visiting-cards and 
drew on it a peculiar hieroglyphic. He said : “If you 
have any difficulty, just show this card.” 

Equipped with these credentials, I set off for Limerick. 
At one of the stations three priests came into my com- 
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partment, of whom the eldest proved to be Archbishop 
Croke of Cashel, to whom I delivered Bishop Vaughan’s 
letter. He told me he was on his way to Limerick to proceed 
to the election of a bishop, and asked me to call on him 
there. I spent a day in Limerick and wrote an account 
of the place, which I then took to the Archbishop, who 
read it and told me it was a true description. He begged 
me to go and stay with him at Cashel. 

From Limerick I went to Tralee. There I stayed first 
at Ardfert Abbey with Mr. Talbot-Crosby, a famous 
improving landlord, where I met Lucy Thompson, who 
was the landlady, as trustee, of one of the estates which I 
knew from the books of the National League was a centre 
of trouble. At her invitation I went to stay with her, and 
she invited Rowland Blennerhasset as the second guest 
by way of chaperon. She gave me a full account of the 
estate and we went through the books together. I said 
I should like to go and see the estate and the tenants myself. 
She offered to go with me, but that I declined on the 
ground that in her presence their lips would be sealed. 
She said : “ You will get no one else to go with you.” I 
told her the priest would go. “ Never ! ” she said. “ The 
clergyman.” “ Still less.” Eventually I went alone, 
taking an Irish car, whose driver knew the estate. 

I was regarded by the tenants whom I visited with 
extreme suspicion, until I produced Healy’s card. I was 
very anxious to see a man who had been evicted and was 
squatting just outside the estate. The car-driver stopped 
the car as soon as we had crossed the border of the estate, 
and pointed to a tiny tent 100 yards away from the 
road as the dwelling of the evicted tenant. I walked 
up to the tent, outside of which I was met by a bare¬ 
footed handsome young woman. I said I had come to 
see the evicted tenant. “ He is not here,” she said ; “ I 
am his wife. Won’t you come in ? ” And she seated me 
on a stool in the tiniest tent or shanty that I have ever 
entered. The children swarmed over me while I talked 
to her. “ It is little that I can offer you,” she said; “ but 
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will you have a glass of milk ? ” - And she told me what 
little story there was to tell. In the brief half-hour which 
I spent in her presence she bore herself with a dignity, 
courtesy and grace which I have never seen surpassed 
and rarely equalled. 

I left Lucy Thompson’s full of admiration for that lady’s 
firmness of purpose and courage. I next made a short 
stay with a famous Kerry land agent, who invited to meet 
me at dinner some half-dozen of his colleagues. When I 
told them that I had been staying with John Dillon they 
shuddered as though I had announced myself a leper, 
but before dinner was over they were almost quarrelling 
over who should talk to me first. Their idea was that if 
Home Rule should come they would propose that Ireland 
should secede from the Empire and join the United 
States. 

From Kerry I went to Cashel to stay with Archbishop 
Croke, a genial host whom it was a pleasure to know. I 
was just making arrangements for seeing the Moonlighters 
when I received a telegram from my editor, recalling me 
on the ground that I was urgently wanted at the office. 
I went straight to Dublin, and spent an evening talking 
first to Davitt and then to Healy, and crossed to Holyhead 
the next morning. 

My letters from Ireland resulted in an intimation from 
Mr. Morley, then Secretary of State, that he would like 
to see me, so I went to London and waited upon him at 
his office. It was my first meeting with him. I gathered 
the impression of a strong and able man, determined to 
get to know what could be known of Ireland and already 
remarkably well informed. 
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Early in 1887 a European war seemed so probable 
that Scott asked me whether, in case of war, I would go 
as correspondent with one of the armies. I agreed that, 
if permitted, I would act as correspondent with the 
German Army in the field. Frederic came to Man¬ 
chester and made an arrangement with Scott for partner¬ 
ship in war news between the Guardian and the New York 
Times, of which Frederic, as representative, was, in case 
of war, to accompany the French army. I suggested to 
Scott that he ought to make a similar arrangement with 
the Cologne Gazette, through which my telegrams should 
be forwarded, so that the Cologne paper might publish 
them as well as those of its own correspondent, while the 
Guardian would publish those from the Cologne Gazette's 
correspondents as well as mine. Scott thought this a 
sound plan and instructed me to conduct the negotiations 
with the Cologne editor. He also thought that I had 
better accompany Frederic to Paris, where certain 
arrangements were to be made, and that then I should 
travel through Germany and Austria, in order, if possible, 
to find out the true state of affairs. 

Before leaving England I went to see my friend 
Colonel Charles Brackenbury, who was living in Tite 
Street, Chelsea. “ I am going to Vienna,” I said. “ Can 
you give me an introduction to anybody there ? ” Yes, he 
knew the Minister of Defence, Count Welsersheimb, and 
he gave me a letter of introduction to him. Then he 
produced an old steel matchbox with a tinder rope or 
thread for lighting a pipe. “ I bought this,” he said, 
“in 1866 at a little shop at the Stock im Eisen, in the 
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Graben at Vienna. It’s the best I ever had and it’s worn 
out. Will you get me another ? ” 

Frederic and I went together to Paris and, after 
completing our business there, to Strassburg, where we 
made the acquaintance of the German General von 
Verdy du Vernois, a famous military writer, who kindly 
arranged for me to visit the battlefield of Worth under 
the guidance of an officer familiar with the ground and 
the battle. While I was thus occupied Frederic went on 
to Cologne, whither I followed him. We settled our 
business with, the German editor and Frederic returned 
to England while I went on to Berlin, and in a stay of some 
days at the German capital I renewed and extended my 
acquaintance in the Prussian army, and paid several 
visits to the Great General Staff. I had just translated and 
carried with me the proofs of some German exercises in 
strategy and tactics, and the head of the cartographic 
department very kindly promised to supply me, for the 
English edition, with original copies of a sheet of the 
Prussian staff map. 

My next destination being Vienna, I had reasons for 
preferring the route through Silesia to the shorter route 
through Prague. There were in Silesia places of much 
interest to the student of military history, and, moreover, 
there was a point of first-rate importance which, by 
making a short excursion into Galicia, I hoped to be able 
to settle. I had heard in London the statement, made 
by a well-known war correspondent, that the Austrians 
were heavily fortifying the ancient city of Cracow, a place 
of great strategical importance. If this report were false, 
I might be mistaken in my view that the relations between 
Austria-Hungary and Russia were extremely strained; 
if it were founded on fact, my view would be confirmed. 
To visit a great frontier fortress in time of preparations 
for war is, of course, to run certain risks. I had no 
intention of getting into trouble, and therefore took the 
precaution while in Berlin of studying the Austrian civil 
and military codes in order to ascertain what constitutes 
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espionage . I found that in Austria-Hungary' the charac¬ 
teristic mark of a spy is the secrecy of his acts and 
movements. 

After a tiring journey I reached Cracow at nine in the 
morning on Monday, March 7th, intending to go on to 
Vienna by the night express which left Cracow about 
10 p.m. So I left my portmanteau in charge of a porter 
at the station and walked into the town, armed with 
nothing but a field-glass and a “ Baedeker.” My plan was 
to look at the principal sights mentioned in “ Baedeker,” 
for I was sure that in that way I should incidentally 
gather all the military information I wanted. I went to 
the best hotel and had breakfast, ordered a carriage, and, 
while it was getting ready, went to a bookshop and bought 
the Government map of Cracow and its environs. The 
driver was a Pole who understood no German, so I put on 
the box beside him the commissionaire of the hotel, who 
spoke German, and, having picked out the first sight in 
“Baedeker,” gave the word “ To the Mound of Kosciusko.” 

We drove through the town, which was full of soldiers, 
a party of whom were making a military bridge over the 
Vistula, out to the westward, and up a gently rising hill. 
A mile and a half from the town we were at the top of the 
hill, about 300 feet above the river, and, to my surprise, 
at the entrance to a great detached fort. Here was the 
notice that “ Visitors are admitted to the Monument of 
Kosciusko only.” The commissionaire led me into the 
fort, and we ascended a high conical mound, from the top 
of which there was a bird's-eye view of the city and 
the surrounding country. Cracow is an exceedingly 
picturesque town, full of quaint churches and old build¬ 
ings, so that the view would have delighted an artist, 
especially as the sun lit up the broad band of the Vistula, 
and there was a slight haze on the rolling hills which to 
north and south bounded the prospect. To me the view 
revealed in a moment all that I wanted to know. The 
fort which enclosed the mound was one of an inner ring 
of detached forts, and beyond was a series of larger works 
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placed at distances of five or six miles from the town itself. 
Most of these works could be seen from our mound, and, 
still more interesting, we could see thousands of people 
at work on a line of entrenchments by which the forts 
nearest to the town were being joined together so as to 
form a continuous defence. On the great north road 
a large new fort was under construction. Everything 
pointed to a great effort to have the place ready to meet 
an attack within as short a time as possible. My com¬ 
panion was voluble about these works and the prepara¬ 
tions, but I tried to suppress him, and merely asked : 

“ Where does-that road go to?” “To Russia,” he 
answered. “How far is it?” “Seven miles from 
Cracow.” “ Then tell the driver to go back through the 
town and drive along that road till he comes to the 
frontier.” I was determined to have a look at Russia, if 
only a peep across the frontier line. 

Our route took us through a number of works in course 
of construction, and the first impression that Austria was 
arming in haste, and in all seriousness was fully confirmed. 
About six miles from the town we passed a customs post, 
where the officer came out, stopped us, and asked me 
where I was going. I said “ To the frontier and back,” 
and he asked me not to buy tobacco from the Russians 
and not to allow my man to do so, as there was a good 
deal of smuggling. I promised, and we went on. Half 
a mile further we came to the frontier, in the shape of a 
toll-bar with a Russian sentry behind it, and beyond, a 
Russian inn with a crowd of peasants. I could not 
understand or make myself intelligible to the sentry, and 
after a few minutes I drove back to the town. Then I 
dismissed the carriage and went to see the sights : the 
cathedral with the tombs of the kings ; the great bell in 
the tower; the University; the famous Cloth Hall; 
the Jewish quarter, and the stone bridge over the Vistula. 
I bought some photographs and a second copy of the map, 
dined, and went to the theatre, where I saw the first two 
acts of a Polish play. 
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About nine I went back to the hotel and asked for my 
bill, which was brought by the landlord, a Frenchman. 
Finding me alone, he shut the door and then offered to do 
me a service if I would promise not to betray him. He 
seemed much agitated, and I naturally promised to keep 
his secret. “ The police have been here to look for you,” 
he said. I told him not to distress himself; the police 
would not hurt me. What did they take me for ? “ They 
believe you are a Prussian spy.” “ Don’t you mean 
Russian ? ” I said. No, he was quite sure it was Prussian. 
He evidently thought me in real danger, so I did my best 
to reassure him, promised not to give him away, and, 
while waiting for a cab, wrote on a visiting card : 
“ Captain, 20th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers and Man¬ 
chester Guardian .” 

I drove to the station, and, as the booking-office was not 
yet open, sat down in the large refreshment-room, which 
was full of people, ordered some wine, and lit a cigar. 
When I had been sitting about five minutes, two young 
men of a better type than most in the room, dressed in fur 
coats, came in together. They glanced round the room 
and came up to me, and one of them, lifting his cap, 
said politely in German : “ The Commissary of Police 
would like to speak to you.” I said : “ Certainly. 

Where is he ? Will he come here, or shall I go to him ? ” 
“ Will you be good enough to come with us ? ” So I 
rose and followed him, while the other young man carried 
my rug and hand luggage. The people in the refresh¬ 
ment-room seemed to take a sudden interest in me as we 
crossed to the door. We went through one or two 
corridors, and then my conductor opened a door leading 
out of the main entrance hall. I found myself in a small, 
mean-looking room, with whitewashed walls and a bare 
floor, two or three chairs, and a desk. In the middle 
three common-looking men in plain clothes were engaged 
in an animated conversation. They took no notice of 
our entrance, and I felt that I was hardly being treated 
with proper respect. So I stood still, and said in German 
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in a tone which I meant to be heard : “ Good evening, 
gentlemen, I am told the Commissary of Police wishes to 
speak to me. Where is the Commissary of Police ? 
The men seemed surprised by this assertion of my expecta¬ 
tion of civil treatment. They dropped their conversation, 
and one of them, turning round, said : “ I am the 

Commissary of Police.” So I said : “ What can I do to 
oblige you ? ” He seemed a little taken aback by my 
question, and said : “ Who are you, and what is the 
purpose of your visit to Cracow ? ” I produced the 
visiting card on which I had written, told him I was a 
member of the editorial staff of the Manchester Guardian , 
and also a captain in Her Britannic Majesty’s Volunteer 
Service. As to why I was in Cracow, I was surprised at 
his asking the question, seeing that the town was so 
picturesque and so replete with historic interest. How¬ 
ever, as I had no secrets, I would tell him my specific 
reason for visiting the town. I had heard in London 
that the Austrian Government was making extraordinary 
efforts to fortify the place. My strong sympathies with 
Austria made me wish it should be true, but I was 
doubtful, and as I had to go from Berlin to Vienna, I 
thought the simplest thing was to make a little excursion 
from the direct route and see for myself. I was delighted 
to find that my London information was correct, and 
congratulated the Austrian Government. 

This statement seemed to have the effect of a bombshell. 
The three men were speechless with astonishment and 
looked at one another with the air of men who had caught 
a murderer red-handed. At last the Commissary 
recovered his self-possession and said : “ Have you no 
luggage ? ” “ My luggage,” I said, “is in charge of 
porter number 10. As I only came this morning and 
propose to go to Vienna by the ten o’clock train I had no 
use for it in the town.” The Commissary thought I 
should not be able to go by the train, and sent out a man 
for my things. Then he asked me to take a seat, and I 
produced my passport duly vise', which made no impres- 






sion on him. Anyone, he said, could have a passport. 
Then I produced a letter of introduction from the British 
Ambassador at Berlin to the British Ambassador at 
Vienna. He said : “ This is a sealed document which 
I have no authority to open.” I opened it and handed 
him the letter. “ This is in English, which I don’t 
understand.” I translated it into German, but he was not 
satisfied. I then said : “ Are you really not going to let 
me go by this train ? ” No, that was out of the question. 
“Then I should like to telegraph to my father, to my 
editor, and to the British Embassy at Vienna.” No, that 
could not be permitted. I could communicate with no 
one until I had been before the Court. “Then please 
take me before the Court.” No, that could only be in 
about a fortnight. “ What am I charged with ? What 
do you take me to be ? ” That, too, could not be told 
me until I came before the Court. I said I thought this 
was a slow way of doing business, and must be very 
inconvenient, and would cause me to lose a good deal of 
time. Whereupon he replied that it was a very serious 
matter ; that I ought to realise that I was in a grave 
predicament, and should probably be shot. I replied that 
it was hardly kind of him to make fun of me in that way ; 
how much such a statement might distress me if I were 
silly enough to believe it. However, I continued, it was 
no doubt his duty to make investigations, and I should 
be happy to give him all the help I could. I should not 
dream of taking offence at an officer who was conscien¬ 
tiously doing his duty. Thereupon he became polite, 
and there was a perceptible change of expression among 
the other men. 

Just then my portmanteau was brought in, and the 
Commissary said, apologetically : “I am afraid it will 
be our duty to search your luggage and your person.” 
“ Certainly,” I replied, and, emptying my pockets on to 
the desk, offered to strip if he wanted. “ No, thank you, 
that is enough,” and he took my letters and my money, 
returning me a few florins which he said I should require 
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for my board in prison. Meanwhile my portmanteau 
was opened and all my papers taken. The man who 
searched the portmanteau began throwing my things 
back into it pell-mell, so I said sharply to him : “ That’s 
not the way to pack a gentleman’s clothes ! ” Where¬ 
upon the Commissary turned wrathfully upon him, and 
the bag was packed with great neatness. At this moment 
a happy thought struck me, and I said to the Commis¬ 
sary : “I am sure you have no personal quarrel with me, 
and wish to do your duty without causing me more 
inconvenience than is necessary.” “ Most certainly,” he 
replied. “ I have been travelling for some three weeks, 
and, as you see from the contents of my bag, am getting 
to the end of my clean linen. Will you kindly have my 
things sent to the wash ? You have my money and can 
pay, and then when you have done with me I shall have 
some clean shirts for Vienna.” The Commissary gravely 
considered for a time, and then said no, he was sorry, but 
he couldn’t allow it. I told him I thought him very 
unkind, and shrugged my shoulders. 

Now began an examination of the papers from my bag ; 
and to tell the truth my heart sank within me as the Com¬ 
missary took up a handful of visiting cards and said : 
“ What are these ? ” There was the card of Count 
Waldersee, Chief of the Staff of the Prussian army, that 
of General von Verdy, and those of at least a dozen other 
Prussian officers. The landlord had said that I was a 
Prussian spy, and here was evidence of recent relations 
with Prussian generals. I explained that I had visited 
these gentlemen, and had received their return visits or 
their cards. But there was worse to come, in the shape of 
a letter from the topographical department of the Berlin 
Staff. “ What is this, and what have you to do with the 
Prussian Staff? ” I produced from among the papers 
the proof of my pamphlet, and explained that the letter 
was in reply to my request for certain maps to illustrate 
the pamphlet. 

Next appeared the maps of Cracow which I had bought. 
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The Commissary scanned one of them closely. “ Why,” 
he said, “ here you have actually been drawing our forts 
on the map.” “ Pardon me,” I said, “ the Austrian 
Government has kindly printed on the map the forts 
which existed when it was made ; the new ones are not 
on it, and I have made no mark whatever on the map.” 
I opened the second copy to show that this was the case. 
“ Why did you buy a second ? ” “ Because the first was 
torn in the wind when I was driving.” The papers were 
then all sealed up, and the Commissary, now grown most 
polite and almost friendly, said : “ I must ask you to 
accompany me to another place where we can take 
written depositions.” I said I should be charmed, so he 
led the way, and at the front door of the station was a 
brougham, into which he showed me, and we drove off 
into the darkness. 

In a few minutes we were in the citadel; a door was 
opened, and the Commissary led the way through a few 
corridors to a small room warmed by a stove, with a 
writing-desk by the window, and with a second room 
beyond it. Here appeared directly the Commissary’s 
companions from the station, and a new man, the secre¬ 
tary or clerk. It must have been half-past ten, and the 
Commissary sent out for his supper. I asked to be 
allowed, at the same time, to send for beer and cigars, 
and this was granted. The clerk sat down at the desk ; 
the Commissary began to ask me questions and to dictate 
to the clerk, who wrote in long hand what he was to put 
down in the “ protocol.” It would be necessary for me 
to give in detail a full account of my movement and doings 
from the time I left home until the moment of my arrest. 
I explained that it would be a long business ; that it was 
getting late, which, though I as a journalist was accus¬ 
tomed to it, would be very tiresome for them. Wouldn’t 
they prefer to go to bed and take the protocol in the 
morning, seeing that there was to be a whole fortnight 
before I should come before the Court ? The Commissary 
explained that the law required the protocol to be taken 
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at once, and completed at one sitting without interrup¬ 
tion. I expressed my regret that he and the rest of them 
should thus be committed to an all-night sitting. 

When he was dictating what purported to be my 
answer to his second question he altered what I had said 
in such a way that the answer as he dictated it would have 
been an admission that I was a spy. This was serious. If 
that were written down I might a few days later be taken 
out and shot without anyone who knew me being the 
wiser. In such moments the mind works quickly. After 
all, the Commissary and I were not alone : there were 
three others present besides the clerk. A man would 
hardly act dishonourably in the presence of witnesses. 
I interrupted the Commissary. “ Excuse me, 5 ' I said, 
“ one moment’s interruption. I see you have been 
trained as a lawyer. I, too, am a lawyer by training, 
being an English barrister, and have the honour of being 
your colleague.” He was pleased, and bowed. “ I am 
sure,” I said, “ that you would not willingly do me any 
wrong, or put me in a worse position than that in which 
for the moment I happen to be.” He protested that he 
was anxious to be fair. I assured him that I believed so, 
but was afraid that he might unintentionally do me harm. 
“ My words in answer to your question were these,” and 
I repeated my own answer. “ If the clerk writes down 
the other words,” and I repeated the words he had 
dictated, “ the Court might form a very different idea of 
me from that conveyed by my own words.” I pointed out 
the exact difference between the two sentences, and, as it 
was then quite obvious to all present, the Commissary 
said : “ Yes, you are quite right; I am much obliged to 
you,” and told the clerk to write down my original words. 

That was the crisis ; upon that I knew I was safe, so I 
suggested that, as I understood that what was required 
of me was a full account of my doings since I left home, 
the simplest plan would be for me to dictate it straight 
away to the clerk. “ You might kindly interrupt me,” I 
added, “ if I give needless detail, and I should be grateful 
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if you would correct my German whenever that may be 
necessary. 59 The Commissary agreed. As I began to 
dictate, the humour of the situation began to predominate 
in my mind. I was accustomed to write or dictate from 
midnight to the small hours ; I had had a fair dinner, 
had a bundle of cigars and a seidel of beer. The other 
men were evidently not night-birds ; they were beginning 
to yawn already, and dictating is to the listeners a sleepy 
business. Why should I hurry to let them go to bed ? So 
I kept the story going with plenty of detail. Midnight 
came, and I was only at Strassburg ; one of the men 
dropped off to sleep. One o’clock, and \ was not yet at 
Berlin. I appealed to the Commissary to let the rest wait 
till morning ; I was afraid he would have a headache 
from these late hours. But no. Duty and the law bound 
him. We must go on. By two o’clock, when I reached 
Cracow, the Commissary had a real headache ; I again 
expressed my sympathy. But there was still my day in 
Cracow to describe. It was nearly three when I finished 
the story with my arrest. 

As the clerk wrote the last words, the Commissary 
exclaimed : “ Thank God, we’ve finished at last ! ” 

“ Not so fast,” I said ; “ now my turn begins ! ” “ Your 
turn ! What do you mean ? ” “ Let him now write : 4 I 
ask to be set at liberty at once, as I have offended against 
no law and no regulation of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy ; and in case the authorities wish to continue 
their investigations, I demand that I may be treated as 
becomes my rank ” (‘ Standesgemasz behandelt zu iverden ’). 
The Commissary consented to this being added to the 
protocol, which we both signed. He then said I might 
go to bed, and, as the inner room had been fitted out as a 
bedroom during the early part of the dictation, I said 
good-night to everyone, expressing my regret for the late 
hour to which they had been kept up. They were by this 
time all very friendly, and said “ Sleep well ! ” The door 
was locked and a sentry posted outside. I went to bed and 
slept the sleep of the just. 
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About eight I was awakened by one of the subordinates 
of the previous evening, who offered to bring me coffee 
and rolls if I would provide the money. I gave him six¬ 
pence, and by the time I was dressed he brought me coffee 
and fresh rolls, and fourpence-halfpenny change. It was 
evident that one might live well and cheaply in prison. 
About nine my Commissary appeared, looking much the 
worse for wear, but most amiable. I condoled with him 
on his fatigue, which he frankly admitted; he hoped I 
had been comfortable and said : “ The authorities accede 
to your request to be treated as becomes your rank, and 
you are at liberty to go where you like until two o’clock 
if you will give your word to come back here at that 
time.” I replied : “ I think not. You publicly arrested 
me last night, no doubt as a spy, though you won’t tell 
me on what ground. All the Cracow papers this morning 
will announce that you have caught a spy. Now you 
want to turn me out on the mob. That doesn’t suit me. 
Y ou will have to take care of me yourselves till you have 
quite done with me.” “ Well,” said he, “ will you do me 
the honour to breakfast with me at my house ? I have 
been given a holiday to-day in consideration of my night 
work.” Of course I accepted the invitation, and we 
walked off the best of friends. 

The Commissary improved on acquaintance. He was 
a man of some education, had plenty to say about life in 
Galicia, and was anxious to learn a little about England. 
After breakfast he suggested that we should stroll through 
the town and he would show me some places of interest. 

“ Don’t you think I did Cracow pretty well yesterday ? 
You have had it all down in the protocol.” “ For a 
stranger you did pretty well. But don’t you think that 
the police authorities can show you a little more ? ” 

He did show me a good deal that is not in “ Baedeker,” 
and in particular what the municipality was doing by way 
of bringing country producers into easy contact with town 
consumers. About one o’clock we were in the arcade of 
the Cloth Hall, and he took me to a restaurant to lunch. 
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“ Well,” I said as we sat down, “ I suppose you are 
satisfied now that you’ve caught the wrong man ? ” 

“ The fact is,” he said, “ we have never had an English¬ 
man before. I have read of das Englische phlegma, but I 
had no idea what it was like till now. I have never seen 
anyone arrested behave as you did.” “ What is the 
normal behaviour in the circumstances ? ” “ The usual 
thing is to become very excited and obstreperous ; to 
make violent protestations of innocence, especially if the 
man is innocent, and very often to make a struggle to 
escape arrest. We supposed you would fight, and I had a 
company of soldiers ready in the station where you 
couldn’t see them.” 

At two o’clock we went back to the citadel. My 
companion asked me to wait a few minutes while he 
interviewed the Governor. He returned almost imme¬ 
diately and said : “ Now you are at liberty, and I 

congratulate you.” “ Thank you,” I said, “ now I must 
see the Governor.” “ Impossible.” “ I shan’t go till I 
have seen him, so you had better go and ask him.” He 
disappeared again, and in two minutes showed me up the 
great staircase into a large, warm, carpeted room, where 
I was received by a benevolent-looking old gentleman 
like a German professor. “ I am so sorry,” said the old 
gentleman, “ that you have had all this inconvenience,” 
as he took my hand between both his own. “ I asked to 
see you,” I said, “ first, because I wished to tell you that 
your Commissary of Police and his assistants all treated 
me with courtesy and that I have no complaint to make.” 
“ A report that is as pleasant as it is rare,” said he. 
“ Next, I thought you might be willing to explain the 
mystery and tell me who lam?” The Governor smiled 
as he answered : “ You are a Russian spy. After what 
you have seen it would be idle to conceal from you that 
if not at war with Russia we are as near to that condition 
as possible. We naturally don’t want the Russians to 
know too much of what we are doing, so we keep a sharp 
look-out for their agents, of whom we have taken a fair 
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number. Yesterday morning it was reported from the 
station that a foreigner, looking like an officer and 
speaking German fluently, had arrived in a first-class 
carriage—not a very common event in these parts. He 
might be a Russian officer from the Baltic provinces. We 
ordered that he should be watched, and we examined 
everyone whom he spoke to during the day. He went 
first up the Mound of Kosciusko, from which he saw all 
our works and all that we are doing. Then he drove 
to the frontier and made a communication, of which no 
one knew the tenour, to the Russian post. He came back, 
bought photographs and maps, inspected our bridge, and 
went up the cathedral tower, no doubt in the hope of a 
second all-round view. Don’t you think there was a 
good primd facie case against him ? ” “ No doubt, and 

that is why I think I have nothing to complain of. The 
third question is, will you allow me to ask your Com¬ 
missary, who has been so hospitable to me this morning, 
to dine with me this evening before I leave by the night 
mail ? ” “I am afraid that cannot be permitted in the 
interests of the service.” “ As a journalist it will be my 
duty to send to my newspaper some account of this 
experience. My sympathies are with Austria-Hungary, 
and I should be sorry to disclose anything that would 
embarrass you. Is there anything that you would wish 
not to be published ? ” “ You will hardly wish to disclose 

for the benefit of the Russians what you have learned of 
what we are doing ; and we should prefer, if you describe 
your arrest, that you did not reveal that it was a Russian 
whom we hoped to catch.” With these reasonable 
suggestions I promised to comply, and therefore it was 
not until some years later that I wrote the full story of my 
visit to Cracow. 

From Cracow I went to Vienna, where I found the 
Stock im Eisen and bought three matchboxes, one for 
Brackenbury, one for my friend Colonel Aspland, and 
one for myself. I spent the evening with Count Welser- 
sheimb, who had been aide-de-camp to the Archduke 






Albrecht at the Battle of Custozza. At the end of the 
battle the Archduke and his staff halted on one of the 
lulls that overlook from the north the plain which spreads 
out from Verona to the Mincio. I shall never forget the 
description Count Welsersheimb gave me of the beaten 
Italian army streaming back to the Mincio in the red 
glare of the setting sun. 

I discovered, to my disgust, that wherever I went in 
Vienna I was followed by a plain-clothes detective, so 
I decided to go home at once, after first relieving my 
mind by calling on the chief of Vienna police and telling 
him what I thought of him. I stayed one night at Maintz, 
where by the happy indiscretion of a young soldier 
friend I learned some of the vital elements of the German 
plan of campaign against France. On reaching London 
I went to see Brackenbury, to whom I handed over his 
matchbox and told my story. 


CHAPTER VII 
DILKE 

In 1887 Sir Charles Dilke had finished his articles on 
the present position of European politics and was writing 
a new series on the British Army. In all these articles he 
had been a good deal helped by Brackenbury, who now 
asked me whether I had any objection to meeting Dilke. 
Dilke was then at the acme of his powers. Born in 1843, 
son and heir to a wealthy house which for two generations 
had been distinguished in the world of literature, he had 
made a mark at Cambridge as the best jurist of his time 
as well as by his prowess on the river. He then travelled 
round the world, and on his return published, under the 
title “ Greater Britain,” an account of his observations, 
which at once placed him in the front rank of political 
observers, and which was destined to give the direction 
and the impulse to forty years of English political thought. 
Thereupon, in 1868, he entered Parliament as Radical 
member for Chelsea, making no secret of his advanced 
opinions, and even of his theoretical preference for the 
republican form of government. So brilliant were his 
abilities that at thirty-seven he was made Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and at the same time was 
able to impose upon the strongest of Prime Ministers the 
acceptance as a colleague of his friend Joseph Cham¬ 
berlain. As Under-Secretary he presided with brilliant 
success over negotiations for a commercial treaty with 
France, and when at thirty-nine he entered the Cabinet 
as President of the Local Government Board, he was 
regarded as without doubt the future leader of the 
Liberal Party. The catastrophe of this splendid career 
had come in 1885, with the divorce case of Crawford v. 
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'rawford and Dilke, about which my opinion at the time 
had been that the evidence given in support of the charge 
made against Dilke proved nothing and that Dilke had 
not had a fair trial. I had no hesitation about going with 
Brackenbury to see him. 

Dilke was eager for any information bearing on the 
comparative strength of the Continental armies. I 
thought that he had over-estimated the strength of Russia 
and under-estimated that of Austro-Hungary, and I gave 
him my reasons for disagreeing with him on these points. 
I was greatly impressed with his power of going straight 
to the point. He knew his mind and commanded his 
information. He put to me a very few concise questions, 
and in turn I asked him a few, to which he concisely 
replied. In less than half an hour we had completely 
compared notes. When later my regiment was encamped 
for manoeuvres at Aldershot, Dilke came and stayed there, 
watching all the work from day to day. 

In 1887, in giving evidence to a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee, General Henry Brackenbury described the 
Prussian General Staff as the powerful brain of the 
military body, and expressed the view that such an 
institution was indispensable for the efficiency of the 
British Army. On learning of the appointment of a 
Royal Commission under the Marquis of Harrington to 
report on the Administration of the Army, I thought it 
would be useful to explain to the British public what the 
Prussian General Staff was. Accordingly, I wrote a 
series of articles on the subject and offered them to the 
Times, which rejected them. I then rewrote them and 
sent them to the editor of Macmillan's Magazine , who also 
rejected them. I then wrote all the articles again, this 
time as a book entitled “ The Brain of an Army,” which 
was published by Macmillan and appeared in 1890, on 
the very day of the publication of the Harrington Com¬ 
mission’s report. I sent the proof to Count Moltke with 
a request that he would allow me to dedicate the book 
to him. His reply was to the effect that to dedicate it 
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to him might suggest that he had inspired it, and it would 
be better that it should stand on its own feet.* 

This book was a successful effort which brought me 
from competent authorities letters which would have 
encouraged any author. I sent it to Colonel von Jansen, 
Chief of the Staff of the Prussian Ninth Army Corps, 
my wife’s uncle. He wrote : 

Your book is unique, and sets one thinking. As a German 
one’s first impression is that everything is clearly and correctly 
described so that anyone who is not a soldier must understand 
it. And yet the professional reader will find his interest 
increase as he goes along. That would be remarkable if one 
of us had written it; it would then be on a par with Von der 
Goltz* “ The Nation in Arms.” It is quite another matter 
when a foreigner describes the organisation, spirit, and 
working of our General Staff as accurately as you do—this 
has not been yet done in German—and when the foreigner 
is not a professional soldier, though he has the knowledge of 
an eminent professional soldier. For this reason I am full of 
admiration of your work, and I do not know whether I am 
more surprised at your knowledge of the subject or your 
power of sympathetically making yourself at home in our 
ideas and making them intelligible from our point of view. 
Anyone who reads your account of the work of the General 
Staff of an army corps and of its chief is bound to suppose 
that you have been a Prussian General Staff officer. 

I also sent the book to General Von der Goltz, author 
of “ The Nation in Arms/’ who did not immediately 
acknowledge it, but in 1895 I received from him a new 
work entitled “ Kriegfuhrung,” together with the 
following letter : 

Monsieur, 

En 1891, au mois de septembre, vous avez eu la grande 
bonte de me faire cadeau de votre interessant livre, “ The 
Brain of an Army,” et j’dtais assez ingrat de ne pas vous 
remercier. La raison en £tait, que je voulus repondre par 
la dedication d’un petit ecrit que j’avais l’intention de publier 
a cette <$poque-la. Malheureusement j’etais de tout temps— 

* Printed in the preface to the second edition of “ The Brain of an Army,’*” 
which also contains a letter from Lord Roberts. 
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durant mon sejour en Turquie—bien occupy des affaires 
les plus variantes et de semaine en semaine, de mois en mois, 
d’annee a I’annde j’ai du remettre et ajourner la publication. 
Ce n’est que cet et£ que j’ai pu terminer le travail et publier 
la “ Kriegfiihrung.” Veuillez bien l’accepter k titre d’hom- 
mage. “ The Brain of an Army ” m’a eu par tie servi de 
modele et m’en servira notamment a la deuzieme partie qui 
s’intitulera “ Heerfuhrung.” J’ai beaucoup admire votre 
maniere d’ecrire et de justifier vos theses par les arguments 
les plus simples, mais en meme temps les plus edifiants. En 
vous demandant pardon de ma reponse tardive et de ma 
negligence je vous prie d’agreer 1’assuranc.e de ma parfaite 
consideration. 

Baron v. d. Goltz. 


I sent the book also to Lord Roberts, then Commander- 
in-Chief in India, who in a very kind reply expressed his 
own views. He doubted whether the Prussian system, in 
which the command was held by a royal prince, and the 
functions of generalship were exercised in his name by a 
professional soldier called “ Chief of the General Staff,” 
was suitable for general adoption. He thought that the 
important matter was the choice of the commander-in¬ 
chief, and that with a capable commander-in-chief the 
traditional British system would work very well, provided 
that the quartermaster-general were given the same scope 
that he had, say, in the Duke of Wellington’s Army in the 
Peninsula. There was nothing in this with which I could 
not agree. 

In 1890 Dilke published his “ Problems of Greater 
Britain,” in which he advocated the creation of a general 
staff for the Army, borrowing from my book, with my 
consent, his account of that institution. Not long after¬ 
wards he asked me to join him in writing a book on 
Imperial defence. At first I declined, on the ground that 
I did not know enough about the Navy and the naval 
aspect of defence, but when Dilke urged that I could get 
up the subject and should sooner or later have to get it 
up, whether I wrote the book or not, I consented, and I 
set to work on the literature of maritime war and naval 
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defence, studying especially the writings of Admiral 
Philip Colomb and of Captain Mahan. 

In August of 1891 I went to stay with Sir Joseph Crowe 
at Aros, in the Island of Mull, where he was fishing. He 
never went out without bringing home a basket of large 
trout, and he gave me some lessons which, if I had had 
his keenness of sight and skill of hand, might have made 
an angler of me. From Aros we made our way to Leith, 
where we took steamer for Rotterdam and made the 
voyage in a great storm. At dawn I went on deck to see 
what it looked like. When the ship was on the crest of a 
wave the parallel waves looked exactly like the parallel 
ranges of Spanish mountains that I had seen from the 
Breche de Roland, in the Pyrenees. When she was in the 
trough of the sea we seemed to be at the bottom of a deep 
valley with a mountain on either side. We were on our 
way to join our wives at the house of Dr. Gerhardt at 
Gamburg on the Tauber, in South Germany. 

We broke the journey at Oestrich, in the Rheingau, 
where we stayed a couple of days with General von 
Stosch, one of Crowe’s intimates. Stosch was one of 
Moltke’s paladins. About 1865 an accident had damaged 
his foot so as to put an end to his riding ; he was thus 
disqualified from acting in 1866 as Chief of the Staff to 
the Crown Prince, a post which was given to Blumenthal, 
but Stosch accompanied the Crown Prince’s headquarters 
during this campaign. In 1870 he was intendent- 
general and managed all the supplies of the army in 
France. During the critical days of the campaign 
against Chanzy, Moltke thought things were being 
mismanaged by the Grand Duke, in nominal command of 
the Prussian forces, and sent Stosch to put things right 
and keep them straight, a mission which he performed 
with brilliant success. Stosch afterwards was Minister 
of Marine, and in that capacity began the creation of the 
modern German navy. His rare ability and high 
character gave him a prominent place among the King’s 
advisers, and he was, like Crowe, one of the intimate 
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friends of the Crown Prince. Bismarck regarded him as a 
rival, and hated him accordingly. 

At Crowe’s request I had sent Stosch a copy of my essay 
on the Prussian General Staff, which he had acknowledged 
in terms of high appreciation. He now received me with 
very great kindness. I told him that I had just read with 
interest the short history of the Franco-German War 
which Moltke had written at the request of his nephew, 
and that I found it admirable. “ What a pity,” said 
Stosch, “ that you won’t be able to read his real critical 
history of that war. He wrote a review of the war in 
which he pointed out all the mistakes made on the 
German side. This report he presented to the King, and 
gave a copy of it to the Crown Prince. The King, having 
read it, said : 4 We came very well through this war. 
Why should we give away our mistakes ? We’ll lock this 
up.’ The Crown Prince lent me his copy ; I only wish 
that you could have the chance of seeing it.” 

I asked him whether Moltke was merely a very able 
student or a real genius. “ Moltke,” he said, “ was an 
absolute genius. He always saw into the heart of things. 
When I was at the Admiralty we had a dispute with one 
of the South American republics which owed us money 
and refused to pay. Bismarck wanted to send a military 
expedition there, and the King called a Cabinet Council. 
Bismarck made his proposal for an expedition and the 
King then asked my view. I replied that I was quite 
ready to send a squadron and an expedition if anyone 
could tell me where I could coal my ships, as I didn’t 
know* myself where I could do it. AH the other persons 
present approved of the expedition, until the King turned 
to Moltke and asked him what he thought of it. Moltke 
quietly said : 4 I don’t see that we need an expedition for 
this business. I think we should get all we wanted if we 
landed a boat’s crew and took away the President.’ 
After that no more was said of an expedition and I made 
arrangements to carry out Moltke’s plan, but before it 
was put into execution the republic paid up.” 
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I told Stosch that I was studying naval war with a view 
to the book on which I was engaged in collaboration with 
Dilke, and Stosch suggested that we should correspond 
on the subject, and that I should correspond also with 
Admiral Batsch, a friend of his, whom he would induce 
to write to me. Thus originated a correspondence which 
continued until Stosch died in 1896. I used to write to 
Stosch in English and he wrote to me in German. The 
correspondence with Stosch and Batsch was a great help 
to me in clearing my mind on the subject of naval 
warfare. 

Many of the views expressed by Stosch are so remark¬ 
able, and carry so much weight owing to the experience 
and character of the writer, that even after so many 
years they are worth reproducing here. The passages 
here translated are of course only extracts. 

17.8.91. 

Anyone who wants to write about naval strategy must be 
quite clear about naval tactics. 

* * * h* * 

The heavy guns with their long range and great accuracy 
have extended the range of action of land fortification. This 
is the greater because the number of guns on board ship no 
longer will be superior, because not merely the number of 
ships but that of the guns on each ship has diminished. To 
this must be added the greater certainty of hitting when 
firing from the land than when firing from a ship. 

Apropos of my review in the Spectator of Moltke’s 
Tactical Problems, Stosch wrote : 

2 5 r 95* 

A tribute to Moltke always delights me. He was one of 
the boldest and most successful strategists known to history. 
However instructively Moltke dealt with tactics in the 
problems he set to the General Staff he carefully abstained 
from ever interfering in the tactics of a battle. He always 
kept his eye on the whole. Perhaps his reason was that 
the old Emperor was so fond of interfering in details. To 
leave the corps commanders free, but to leave to them alone 
the whole responsibility, that is what insures success. 
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27 . 11 . 95 . 

On the question What should be the position in England 
of a Chief of a General Staff? I should like to remind you 
that the Austrian Kriegsrath which directed from Vienna the 
operations and the battles proved by its results how wrong 
such an organisation is—Crowe, in his account of the war 
of 1859, shows clearly how the defective organisation and 
inadequate instruction of the Staff not only made the 
command uncertain but entirely abolished it— * * * I 
should just like to say this ; the General Staff as such is no 
remarkable school in which to train commanders who will 
bear the whole weight of responsibility. To advise and to 
command are as far apart as heaven and earth. 

M'oltke was the boldest, clearest and surest adviser that 
could be imagined or desired, but a child at commanding. 
The old Emperor was perfectly sure of himself in commanding ; 
the consciousness of his monarchical power found expression 
as soon as he had accepted the advice given to him. Moltke 
as well as Bismarck became the great men they were only 
because they had over them the strong monarch who clearly 
saw what was right and what was possible. I would therefore 
never in peace assign the duties of a Chief of the General Staff 
to the man who is to command the army in war. The com¬ 
mander of an army must be placed far above the endless 
minutiae of a General Staff. A commander is a demi-god 
who, without any detailed work, controls the whole sphere 
of his activity, and, by his own strengdi, inspires and governs 
men. 

My correspondence with Stosch helped me to clear my 
mind with regard to the naval aspect of Imperial defence, 
at which all this time I was working. Dilke’s idea of 
collaboration was that I should block out a rough out¬ 
line of the book according to heads which we should 
draw up together; that upon the basis of these notes I 
should write the chapters, which he should then revise. 

I went several times to stay with him both in London and 
at Speech House, in the Forest of Dean, which was his 
constituency. We drew up a list of chapters, and after 
that I set to work, but I soon gave up the list and dictated 
an introduction, which had formed no part of the scheme, 
and followed it up by two chapters which I called the 
“ Primacy of the Navy ” and the “ Command of the 
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Sea.” Dilke liked the introduction, in which he suggested 
some modification, but he jibbed at the naval chapters. 
I had come to the conclusion that for England the vital 
matter in war was to obtain the command of the sea. as 
the result of decisive naval victory. This was the doctrine 
of what used to be called the u Blue Water School,” which 
Dilke had not accepted. He suggested that we should 
dissolve partnership, but finally admitted that he was 
convinced of the soundness of my view. 

An indispensable part of the subject of Imperial 
defence was the problem of the North-West Frontier oi 
India, towards which for a number of years Russia had 
been making gradual advances. Upon this Dilke was a 
mine of information. He had accompanied Lord Roberts 
on a tour of inspection along this frontier, and he was able 
to supply me with a number of papers in which many of 
the higher officers of the Indian Army had expressed their 
judgment. On the question whether in case of war with 
Russia for the defence of India we could make an effective 
attack upon Russia elsewhere than upon the Indian 
border we were not quite agreed. I thought, with Dilke, 
that a British naval and military expedition could reduce 
Vladivostock, but I did not agree with him that such a 
stroke would be decisive. Dilke’s view was confirmed by 
the events of the Russo-Japanese War. 

As regards the administration of the Army we were 
entirely agreed, and I accepted Dilke’s view that a single 
Minister of Defence should be responsible for both Army 
and Navy. I had dictated all the chapters, and Dilke had 
accepted the whole substantially as it stood, suggesting a 
few modifications of expression and here and there an 
additional sentence. When the book was finished we 
locked ourselves up for two days with a great box of 
cigars, which we completely consumed, while we read 
together the whole manuscript and finally settled the 
text. Dilke then said : “ This is really your book ; you 
thought it out and you’ve written it: why not publish 
it in your name and let me write a preface ? ” I replied 
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that the book was his idea, that the thinking out had 
been done in discussions with him, and that he had pro¬ 
vided the greater part of the material relating to the 
Indian chapters, and that it really was a joint work and 
ought to bear both our names. I felt that the year’s 
collaboration had been a liberal education, and when he 
anticipated me in the expression 01 that feeling my delight 
can be imagined. 

Dilke was first married in 1872, but became a widower 
in 1874. As a boy of fifteen he had made the acquaintance 
of a girl eight years older than himself. Miss Emilia 
Strong, who was at that time, as he was also, a student 
at the South Kensington Art Schools. Miss Strong was 
remarkable for her spiritual instincts, her intellectual 
power, and her devotion to serious study. Dilke’s admira¬ 
tion for her and the sympathy between them was not 
interrupted by her marriage in 1861 with Mark Pattison, 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, one of the most 
learned scholars of the age. In July, 1884, she was left 
a widow, and in the spring of the following year the 
attraction between Dilke and her led them to think of a 
possible marriage. In 1885 she spent the summer in 
India. When she heard, in India, of the attack on Dilke’s 
character, she wrote to fix a day for the wedding, which 
took place in October, 1885. She died in 1904, and her 
death was the greatest blow from which Dilke ever 
suffered. 

In 1906 he wrote a memoir of Lady Dilke as a preface 
to her “ Book of the Spiritual Life.” This memoir is, in 
my judgment, the best of all Dilke’s writings. It was a 
labour of love and bears the stamp of sincerity. In it he 
says : “ By the circumstance of our marriage, our lives 
became so closely joined together that, were I to write of 
her from this point as I have been writing hitherto, I 
should be telling my own story under guise of telling hers. 
Our lives were too much one for it to be possible for 
to record it.” 

It was when we were finally revising our joint book that 
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I first made Lady Dilke’s better acquaintance. I had 
afterwards abundant opportunity of seeing how closely 
his happiness was knit up in hers. It seemed to me that 
her interests centred in the sphere of Fine Art, and in the 
emotional life to which it gives expression, while Dilke’s 
interests were concentrated on politics, a very different 
sphere. I have often thought that each unconsciously 
made a greater sacrifice to the other than either could 
ever know. Yet undoubtedly each was the other’s world 
in a degree seldom realised in marriage. 

In 1893 I moved to London, and from that time on 
found the intimacy with Dilke one of the delights of life. 
We used to meet either for breakfast or lunch at Dilke s 
house in Sloane Street, or for lunch at the Princes 
Restaurant in Piccadilly, or at 2.30 in the lobby of 
the House of Commons. I was also frequently a guest at 
the dinner-parties either at Sloane Street on Wednesdays 
when Lady Dilke was alive, or at the House of Commons. 
Then there were small house-parties on Saturday and 
Sunday at Dockett Eddy, near Shepperton on the Thames, 
where Dilke and Lady Dilke had each of them built a 
cottage and where a guest was expected to do exactly 
what he pleased from the time when he was punted across 
the river on arrival until he left the punt on departing. 
In summer I used to bicycle over to the cottage at 
Pyrford, where Dilke and his wife were always to be found 
alone and where I spent many a charming afternoon. 

Every man takes a certain tinge from the medium in 
which he is and is therefore different in different company 
and different surroundings. I knew three Dilkes. First 
there was the statesman, the man of infinite information, 
which he was ever working to increase. When you went 
to see him it was on some particular subject ; he wanted 
precise information and knew exactly what he wanted. 
With him my business was always finished in five minutes, 
after which I used to feel that I should be wasting his time 
if I stayed. This Dilke, in this particular form of inter¬ 
course, was by far the ablest man I ever met. 
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Then came Dilke the host, the Dilke of general con¬ 
versation. Here again he towered above his fellows. The 
man who had been everywhere and knew everybody— 
for there seemed to be no public man of great importance 
in any country with whom Dilke was not acquainted and 
with whom he had not corresponded—a man who was 
almost always in high spirits and full of fun, and had an 
inexhaustible fund of delightful conversation, about which 
the only drawback was that in order to appreciate it you 
had to be uncommonly well-informed yourself. 

But the Dilke I liked best was the one I used to have to 
myself when I spent a day with him either in the country 
or on the river, when neither of us had anything to do, 
when there was no business in hand, and when we either 
talked or were silent according to the mood. In these cir¬ 
cumstances Dilke was as natural and simple as a civilised 
man can be. If one started an uncongenial subject he 
would say “ It doesn’t interest me,” but the moment 
one approached any of the matters he cared for he 
mobilised all his resources and gave himself with as little 
reserve as possible. 

Dilke was a past-master in the art of ordering his time, 
and this was the secret of the vast quantity of work which 
he was able to do. He was a voracious and quick reader, 
as is proved by the number of books which he used to 
review for the Athenaum, of which he was proprietor. He 
was an early riser and went to bed early. A part of his 
day was given to exercise, for many years to fencing and 
afterwards to riding, while at Dockett Eddy he used either 
to row or to scull. 

A great deal of time was consumed in interviews with 
all sorts and conditions of men, and his attendance at the 
House of Commons, constant and assiduous, accounted 
for a large part of half the days in the year. But every¬ 
thing was mapped out in advance : he would make 
appointments weeks or even months in advance and keep 
them to the minute. His self-control was complete, his 
courtesy constant and unvarying ; he was entirely free 
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from sentimentality and the least demonstrative of man¬ 
kind ; yet he was capable of delicate and tender feelings, 
not always detected by those towards whom they were 
directed. He was simple, straightforward, frank and 
generous. It was delightful to do business with him, for 
he never hesitated nor went back upon himself Modest, 
and free from self-consciousness, he was aware both of his 
powers and of their limitations. I once tried to persuade 
him to change the manner of his parliamentary speeches, 
to stop his minute expositions of facts and to make some 
appeal to the emotions of his hearers—at any rate, in cases 
where he had strong feelings of his own. He made one 
experiment in accord with this suggestion and told me 
that it had been most successful, but he said that he would 
not try it again, because it was not in accord with his 
natural bent, and he was unwilling to be anything but 
himself. He had no idea of the enormous extent of his 
own information in comparison with other people’s ignor¬ 
ance. In September, 1910, we were driving together 
from Dockett Eddy to Shepperton, and I chaffingly 
said : “ You were really born to be an encyclopaedia,” to 
which he replied : “ You never said anything so nasty to 
me before.” 

Dilke was an observer rather than a speculative thinker. 
His effort was to see the world as it is, and for that reason 
he knew more about it than most men. He perfectly 
understood that the great factor in national life is the 
people who compose the nation, and the main current of 
all his activity was devoted to furthering the visible well¬ 
being of the working people of Great Britain. The worn- 
out trappings of the feudal system failed to mesmerise 
him ; whatever had to be done, had to be done through 
the representative system. He was not, at any time since 
I knew him, a doctrinaire republican. In the early days 
of our friendship he expressed his agreement with me in 
the opinion that in Great Britain, at any rate, to support 
orderly evolution involved supporting the monarchy. 

Perhaps no one better appreciated his value and 
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character than King Edward VII., who as Prince of 
Wales knew and admired him, and who, after his acces¬ 
sion, took special means of letting it be known that this 
was the case. 

Apart from his work as a social reformer (which was 
considerable, for he was the real creator of the present 
Local Government system, and, in their'representative 
aspect, of the school boards, and was perhaps the best 
parliamentary friend of the trade unions, especially of 
the miners), Dilke’s public work had two aspects. He was 
the first to perceive the political meaning of the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of the British race. Dilke is the real 
founder of the modern British Imperialism in so far as it 
is an attempt to interpret the significance of the cohesion 
of all the British peoples. He was also the first Liberal to 
understand that no sane Imperialism can have a practical 
existence except upon the basis of a satisfactory organisa¬ 
tion of the British Army and the British Navy, as instru¬ 
ments both of national and Imperial policy. 

It was England’s misfortune, and perhaps also her fault, 
that she could by an intrigue be deprived of the services 
of one of her best statesmen. Only those who knew him 
well could appreciate the patience and fortitude with 
which he endured his tragic fate. 


CHAPTER VIII 
INDIA 




I 

In i 887 the British Association held its annual meeting 
in Manchester, and I read to the Geographical Section a 
paper in which I criticised the Ordnance Survey for its 
incredible delay in the production of the one-inch map of 
Great Britain, which had been begun before the close of 
the eighteenth century and of which the completion was 
not expected till the close of another twenty years ; for 
its neglect of modern methods, as it produced its maps 
only in black and white, whereas foreign maps were 
being printed in several colours; and for its inadequate 
representation of the features of the ground, as the map 
contained contour lines showing the levels at intervals of 
100 feet, whereas they ought to be at intervals of not more 
than 25 feet. There were present at the meeting two 
former Directors of the Survey, Sir Charles Warren and 
Sir Charles Wilson, one of whom was in the chair. They 
both resented my criticisms, and on my rising to reply to 
their remarks I was ruled out of order. But I was deter¬ 
mined that the Survey should be improved. I wrote a 
series of articles in which I recounted the origin of modern 
cartography and of national surveys, the history and work 
of the Ordnance Survey and the nature of the improve¬ 
ments that were desirable. These articles were published 
in the Times. I also persuaded two of my friends who 
were members of Parliament, Sir William Mather and 
Mr. H. J. Roby, to move for a parliamentary enquiry 
into the work of the Survey. The resolution which they 
proposed was carried, and a joint Parliamentary and 
Departmental Committee was appointed to which my 
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friend Colonel H. T. Crook and I gave evidence. When 
Colonel Duncan, representing the Department, declared 
that the work could not be accelerated because there was 
a deficiency of copper-plate engravers, I showed the 
Committee a number of foreign maps produced by various 
applications of photography ; accordingly the Committee 
recommended that in the scarcity of engravers these 
processes should be tried. I pointed out that a map of 
the Austrian Empire, which was of greater extent than 
Great Britain, had been undertaken, the necessary survey 
begun and completed, and the complete map, on a scale 
comparable to that of our one-inch map, published within 
a period of twenty years. It was therefore absurd that 
the English map had not been finished in a century. I 
also showed the Committee a number of admirable maps 
printed in four or five colours produced by foreign 
Governments. The result was that the Committee 
recommended the completion of the map at the earliest 
practicable date and that it should be printed in several 
colours. The only one of my proposals that was rejected 
was for the reduction of the interval between the contour 
lines. The recommendations of the Committee were 
carried out, copper-plate engravers were forthcoming, 
the one-inch map was completed in the time suggested and 
the sheets were printed in several colours. 

On the announcement in 1887 of my engagement to 
Miss Crowe I had received a letter from Scott telling me 
that in my proposed marriage I must not count on my 
position at the Guardian. My first impulse was to leave 
the paper immediately and either resume my practice at 
the Bar or seek newspaper work in London. 

After due consideration I decided that my best plan 
was to make myself indispensable to the Guardian, for, as 
my attendance at the office was only in the evening, I had 
most of the day for the studies in which I was continuing 
my education, which would hardly be practicable if I 
had to make my way in London. So I continued my work 
and was married in May, 1888. But the expectations 
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which, in 1883, when Scott had decided to offer me the 
first engagement, he had admitted to be reasonable, had 
not been fulfilled, though the scope and importance of my 
work had much increased. 

At the end of 1891 the salary I was receiving was hardly 
adequate to maintain a wife and two children. I 
decided that, unless my position were improved, I must 
leave the paper. On the last day of the year Scott sent 
for me and told me that he was uneasy about my future 
on the Guardian. That could only mean that he wanted 
to part with me, so I suggested that he should put it in 
business terms. He offered me a year’s notice so that I 
should have time to look about me, and a small addition 
to my pay for that year. I asked him the reasons for his 
decision, and he told me that he had no fault to find with 
my work, which he could never expect to have better 
done, but that he disliked my treatment of foreign 
relations. He admitted that in that department I was 
exceptionally well-informed, but did not treat the subject 
on the lines of the party to which the paper adhered. I 
told him that I certainly could never deal with our foreign 
relations as a matter of English party politics. 

A few weeks later I received the first copy of “ Imperial 
Defence,” of which the publication led to a correspond¬ 
ence between the authors and Lord Roberts, who agreed 
in general with the views expressed in the chapters 
treating of the defence of India. These chapters, how¬ 
ever, were somewhat angrily criticised by Sir Frederick 
Maurice, who entered into a controversy with the 
authors and with Lord Roberts. Maurice assumed that 
the Indian chapters were written by Dilke, and when 
assured that I had written them, replied that if Dilke 
had written them they must carry weight because he 
had visited the Frontier, but that if I had written them 
they could carry no weight at all because I had not 
been there. 

It occurred to me that if the value of a man’s opinions 
on the strategy of the North-West Frontier depended on 
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his personal observation of the country, my position 
would be strengthened if I could go and see it. The 
difficulty was that, as I was without employment and 
therefore without income, I could not afford the expense 
of a journey to India, though the savings we had made 
since my marriage would suffice to carry on the household 
for some time. This problem was solved by my father, 
who generously undertook to finance my journey. 

I talked the matter over with Dilke, at whose suggestion 
I cabled Lord Roberts as follows : “ Propose starting 
November for winter in India. Would you help study 
Frontier ? Might I join Jallalabad party ? 55 It had been 
announced that a meeting was in contemplation between 
Lord Roberts and the Ameer Abdurrahman at Jallalabad. 
Lord Roberts replied that he would be very glad to help 
me to study the Frontier, but feared difficulty about 
Jallalabad. In due time came a letter in which he 
explained that if I could have myself appointed corre¬ 
spondent of one of the London morning papers he would 
be able to take me with him to Jallalabad in case the 
meeting should take place. Accordingly I arranged with 
Mr. Byron Curtis, then editor of the Standard , that, in 
that event, I should be the special correspondent of his 
newspaper. 

I booked my passage on the P. and O. steamer Clyde , 
and, on hearing that I had done so, my friend Summers 
engaged a berth on the same steamer. During the then 
recent General Election, Summers, who was member for 
Huddersfield, had undertaken to speak in a North 
Lancashire constituency in support of a Gladstonian 
Home Rule candidate who was opposing the sitting 
member, the Marquis of Hartingdon. Before going 
north he came to the Guardian office to consult me about 
a letter he had received from Mr. Gladstone. Summers 
had written to ask Mr. Gladstone whether in his speech 
he might say that the candidature had Mr. Gladstone’s 
approval. Mr. Gladstone’s reply was ambiguous, and after 
reading it I told Summers that Mr. Gladstone probably 
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wanted him to use his name as proposed, but also wanted 
to be in a position to disavow him afterwards. I thought 
that on the strength of that letter he ought not to say any¬ 
thing, but if he wanted to be quite sure he might send a 
telegram to Mr. Gladstone. We concocted a telegram 
which elicited a reply no less ambiguous than the letter. 
Summers decided, rightly, I think, not to mention 
Mr. Gladstone in his speech. A few days later Mr. 
Gladstone said to him : “ You ought to have taken upon 
yourself to make use of my name.” When, after the 
election, Mr. Gladstone formed a Government he left out 
Summers, who, according to the usual practice, ought— 
as one of the whips—to have been given an office. He 
was hurt by Mr. Gladstone’s treatment, and made my 
journey the occasion for going to India to attend the 
Nationalist Congress. 

On my way to join the steamer at Marseilles I spent a 
few days in Paris with my father-in-law, who, from his 
knowledge of India, gave me much useful information 
and advice, and introduced me to Lord Dufferin, then 
Ambassador at Paris, who gave me an exact account of 
his relations with the Ameer Abdurrahman, and of the 
conditions in which he had authorised the occupation of 
Chaman as a temporary terminus of the Quetta-Kandahar 
railway. “ The Ameer,” he said, “ is a rough diamond, 
but that must not be taken to refer to his manners, which 
are those of a most polished gentleman.” 

The voyage was pleasant. Besides the companionship 
of Summers I made the acquaintance of Sir Robert 
Mowbray, then member for a South Lancashire con¬ 
stituency, and of Mr. Ozanne, a distinguished member 
of the Indian Civil Service with great experience of the 
Bombay Presidency. Among the passengers was Colonel 
Sutlej Gough, a distinguished cavalry officer. 1 had 
been closely studying the subject of cavalry, for there had 
recently been important changes in the training and 
tactics of that arm, of which I had mastered the recent 
French, German, and English literature. I was anxious 
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to learn the views of a practical soldier on these changes, 
but it was not easy, for Colonel Gough was very much 
puzzled by a civilian wanting to know the technical 
details of cavalry training and tactics. I did indeed one 
day elicit from him an idea of some value. I wanted to 
know what was the real weapon of cavalry—was it the 
sword or the lance? Colonel Gough assured me that it 
was not the sword nor the lance, but the horse, which 
should be used against the enemy as a projectile. I 
think this was the dominant idea of some of the best 
cavalry trainers of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. When we were nearing Bombay Colonel Gough 
said to me that there would be cavalry manoeuvres during 
the winter at Muridki, in the Punjab, that he expected to 
be there without official duties, and that if I could manage 
to be there at the time he would be very glad to help me 
to see whatever might be going on. 

Before the steamer reached the landing place at Bom¬ 
bay a letter from Lord Roberts was brought to me asking 
me to let him know when I should leave Bombay and 
when I should reach Karachi, and telling me of his own 
movements during the next few days. I had written 
from England in reply to his question as to my plans 
that on reaching India I proposed in the first place to go 
to wherever he might be, and then to follow whatever 
route he should suggest. 

At Bombay I was the guest of Freddy Gaddum, who 
there represented the firm of which the head was his 
father, a great friend of my father’s. He lived with two 
other men in a bungalow on Malabar Hill, whither we 
drove out in the evening. 

The day after my arrival Ozanne kindly devoted 
himself to me by taking me round the bazaar or native 
town. It was my first introduction to the East, which, I 
suppose, to any European must always be a unique 
revelation. It is impossible to put one’s mind back to 
the state where it had not seen an Eastern city. There 
is among those who have seen and felt the East a kind 



of freemasonry. They have all learned something that 
cannot be taught, that cannot be gathered from books. 
It was not until after some months of experience in India 
that I realised myself as an Englishman. The first shock 
came to me that day. A rather seedy-looking English¬ 
man stopped me to beg. I gave him what he asked for 
and felt a terrible shame. It seemed to me monstrous 
that it should be possible that an Englishman should be 
a beggar in a country which the British were governing. 

I thought that no Englishman except those fit to govern 
should be allowed in the country. 

In the evening I wrote to my wife my first impressions 
of the East : “ Now for Bombay, the Gate of the East. 

I have been all day overcome, not by the heat nor the fine 
new English buildings nor the luxurious club, but by 
the Indians. They are inconceivably interesting. You 
sec fine men, figures for a sculptor ; intelligent faces ; 
women carrying bundles (always on their heads), perfect 
Caryatids, with bare feet and bare legs to the knee ; 
many men with bare legs and shoulders. They are a 
chocolate brown which is very pretty. The women 
carry their babies and little children astride of their sides : 
it seems so queer and yet so natural. The little children 
come and nip your ankle with one hand and tap their 
heads and say ‘ Backshish, Sahib ’ and smile bewitchingly. 
There are plenty of native and English police, and all is 
orderly. For interest the place not only surpasses all I 
have ever seen, but so incomparably surpasses it that I 
feel this is my first travel and I am a baby at it. . . .” 
It was a lovely evening: the whole western sky a rosy 
red, and in it a silvery crescent moon. Towards sunset 
I strolled along the beach watching the native women 
carrying loads on their heads and looking to the west 
as the sun dropped into the Indian Ocean. Then the 
whole western sky became tinged with red : deep near 
the sea which reflected it, becoming slighdy fainter as 
the horizon was left, until at the zenith the last pink 
tint merged into the deep blue sky. Halfway up in the 



western sky hung the moon, not snow-white, but like 
mother of pearl, with a faint reflected blush. 

Gaddum had found me a native “ boy ” named Bhana 
Devji, a man of about forty-five. When Bhana was 
produced I asked for his testimonials, and, after a cursory 
glance at them, put them all in my pocket, to his dismay, 
for I had been given the hint : “If you want to have a 
hold on your ‘ boy,’ freeze on to his chits.” 

In taking my passage to Karachi I obtained the com¬ 
pany’s permission to land at any port where the steamer 
might stop. One morning the steamer anchored about a 
mile from Mandvi, in Cutch, and I went ashore with the 
mail officer. About halfway to the shore we were met by 
a bullock cart, which carried us over a stretch of water too 
shallow for a boat, and we walked up the beach to the 
Custom House. There a white-robed native who spoke 
English very well told me he was a Brahmin and offered 
to show me the town. It was about half a mile from the 
Custom House, and on the way the Brahmin took me 
into three schools which I had to inspect, and to write 
testimonials for the masters. In one of these little girls 
were being taught English, and one of them recited 
“ We are Seven.” I asked whether she understood it, 
and she proceeded to translate it into Gujerati—I was 
assured correctly. I asked the schoolmaster why in a 
native State the children were taught English, and he 
explained that the idea was that when they were grown 
up the British Government would employ them. It 
seemed to me a sad mistake. 

The stone walls of the town, the old stone buildings, 
and the narrow streets reminded me of Cortona. The 
first narrow street abutted on to a cross street in which 
stood a stone pillar about 4 feet high with a rounded top 
besmeared with red paint. “ What’s this ? ” I said to 
my Brahmin. “ That’s God,” he answered, and when 
I said : “ God has a dirty face and somebody ought to 
wash it for him,” he replied : “ That would never do ; 
the red paint is there for the worshipper, who rubs his 
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linger on it and then makes a mark on his own fore¬ 
head.’’ I noticed afterwards that every Hindoo seemed 
to have a paint mark on his forehead. 

When we reached Karachi the steamer had hardly 
anchored when it was boarded by General Sartorius, the 
officer commanding in Scinde, who took me in his launch 
to the fort, where he showed me all the defences and the 
arrangements by which all possible anchorages in the 
bay could be commanded by the converging fire of the guns 
in the fort. He then took me to lunch at his house, to 
a garden-party at the club and to dinner at another club, 
where I met the principal personages of Karachi. After 
dinner he drove me to the train. It was on this day 
that I first discovered the utility of my native servant. 
When Sartorius found me on the steamer he asked for my 
servant, and told him to pack up my things, pay my bill 
and take everything to his bungalow. In the evening, 
after I had dressed for dinner, he told Bhana to take my 
things to the station and wait for me there, and there, 
sure enough, was Bhana waiting for me with everything 
in order, including my ticket. 

I left Karachi about ten on Saturday evening, and on 
Monday afternoon reached Mian Mir. There an aide- 
de-camp met me, led me to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
train and introduced me to Lady Roberts, who gave me 
tea, after which Lord Roberts joined us and gave me 
the kindest of welcomes. 

Lord Roberts was a small, spare figure. His clear-cut 
features and firm thin lips were the fit setting of two 
clear-blue, piercing eyes. In kindly moods a peculiarly 
gracious smile lit up his face ; when he was displeased 
his look was stern indeed. He received me so kindly as to 
set me at my ease and make me feel at home. After tea 
he explained that for special reasons it had not been 
possible to add a carriage to his train, and therefore he 
had had a tent pitched for me in the field beside it. 
It was his own campaign tent, in which I was soon 
installed. That evening after dinner he discussed plans 
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with me ; he proposed that I should go first to Peshawar 
and see the Khyber Pass, and then travel southward 
down the Frontier to Quetta. 

Next day there was a review, and after breakfast the 
chief said to me : “I have a horse for you ; I think you 
will find him all right.” I had told him that I was no 
rider, having been less than a dozen times to the riding 
school before leaving home. There was a great collection 
of staff officers, and as I mounted my horse I looked for 
someone to take care of me, as I felt far from easy at the 
prospect of riding with this distinguished troop. When 
the start was made I kept in the background as far as I 
could, and when we went faster than I liked through a 
wood I could not help thinking of Absalom. In my 
determination to keep my seat I hugged the horse’s sides 
till I had no strength left, and then came an orderly to 
say that His Excellency was asking for me. We were 
then going at a walk through a lane in the wood, I was 
beside Lord Roberts; a hundred yards behind was his 
escort of native troopers and behind them the staff. 

As we came out into the open along a dusty lane of 
deep ruts, Lord Roberts explained the plan of the 
manoeuvres. One force was defending Mian Mir, which 
the other was attacking. Presently the chief, seeing 
some troops in the distance, started forward at a trot. 
I started to follow him, but in the horse’s uneven move¬ 
ments over the ruts I lost my seat and fell into the dust. 
The horse stood still, and Lord Roberts came back and 
said : “ What did he do ? ” I replied : “ He did 

nothing ; I did it all myself” ; and I mounted again, but 
at that moment I wished that the earth had opened and 
swallowed me. The chief did not seem to mind. 

Soon afterwards we came upon a battery of field-guns, 
and here the chief halted and suggested to me that I 
should dismount for a while and so have a rest while 
someone held my horse. When we resumed the advance, 
following some infantry that were going into action, an 
ar till ery officer came up to me and asked if I was Mr. 
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Spenser Wilkinson, and, when I admitted the fact, 
explained that he had orders to take me to the rear. 
My cup of bitterness was then full, for it seemed evident 
that it was not thought safe to let me ride about any 
more. But the cup turned out to be only champagne, 
for the order to take me to the rear was a polite invitation 
to drink with the Royal Artillery. 

When I rejoined the Commander-in-Chief the march 
past was about to begin, and he asked me to stand by his 
side so that he could tell me all about each regiment as 
it went by. That evening the chief was invited to dine 
with the Artillery (Colonel Broadfoot), and I as his guest 
was bidden with him. As we drove out to the Artillery 
Mess I began to ask Lord Roberts about his campaigns 
in Afghanistan. Was it not wrong theoretically to have 
turned the Afghan position at the Peiwar Kotal with a 
part of his force ? “ No doubt,” he replied, “ it would 
probably have been a mistake in European warfare, but 
you must always consider the character of your enemy. 
Turn an Asiatic and he will go.” This was the begi nnin g 
of a discussion which we carried on for many weeks, 
almost all the time I was in India, and in which we 
rehearsed the whole Afghan War and a good deal of the 
Mutiny. Lord Roberts was always patient and interested. 
He never took umbrage at any criticism that I might 
make, and always explained the reasons for his course of 
action, if at any point I called it in question. 

The next afternoon Lord and Lady Roberts took me for 
a drive round Lahore, and in the evening we dined with 
the Scottish Borderers. It was St. Andrew’s Day, and I 
ate a haggis for the first time in my life and devoutly 
wished it might be the last. The following day I was 
taken a drive by the three principal staff officers : Colonel 
Nicholson, the Military Secretary ; Colonel Morton, the 
Adjutant-General; and Colonel Ellis, the acting Quarter¬ 
master-General. Each of them explained to me the 
precise nature of his functions, so as to give me an idea 
of the working of the Indian military system. That 
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evening the Commander-in-Ghief handed me a paper 
containing a list of places on the North-West Frontier, 
and the date on which I was to reach each of them. I 
was to go next day by train to Peshawar, where I should 
be met by Colonel Warburton, the officer in charge of 
the Khyber Pass, and after that I should find everything 
arranged for me. 

At Peshawar I was very kindly received by Colonel 
Warburton, stayed with him in his bungalow, and with 
him messed with the Rifle Brigade, of which the battalion 
then at Peshawar was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Neville Lyttelton. Warburton sent me into the bazaar 
with his babu to buy a poshteen, or Afghan sheepskin, 
overcoat, a very necessary garment in winter on the 
Frontier hills. 

The town gate of Peshawar is a mile from the canton¬ 
ment, and the morning after my arrival I drove in with 
no companion but a native interpreter. Peshawar, with 
its mud and wood houses, its lattice windows and its multi¬ 
tude of men, is infinitely picturesque. But the impression 
of the first visit upon an Englishman is not due to the 
quaint appearance of the houses, nor to the Eastern dress 
of the inhabitants. There are about 80,000 natives in the 
city. As soon as you are through the gate and inside the 
walls you are among them. Not another Englishman is 
to be seen, and possibly enough you are, at the moment, 
the only one in the town. Everyone looks at you. There 
is no staring and no rudeness, but you feel the eyes. The 
looks of the first half-dozen men you pass, as they sit in 
their shops or stand in the street, give you a new and 
strange sensation. You straighten yourself and hold 
your head up, with a resolve, of which you are hardly 
conscious till afterwards, that if a knife is plunged into 
your back you will not flinch. The eyes about you suggest 
that if there were no cantonment, no others to ask for an 
account of you, your throat would be cut and your 
corpse thrown away, and that the people in the street 
would look on without moving. You immediately feel 
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that there is a responsibility in being an Englishman ; 
you are a representative of your race, and all that you do 
and say must be worthy of the position. The first duty is 
not to mind the 80,000 people in Peshawar, nor anything 
they may do. Those first five minutes in Peshawar bazaar 
reveal to you the secret of British power in the East. 

After two or three days we set out for the Khyber, 
the party consisting of Warburton, Walton, a member of 
Parliament, and Colonel Aslam Khan, commanding the 
Khyber Rifles, whom we picked up at Jamrood. I have 
elsewhere described Peshawar and the Khyber Pass,* and 
I will say no more than that we stayed two nights at 
Landi Kotal and spent the days walking up to various 
points of view from which we could see the snows of the 
Hindu Kush. Our first walk was to Mount Pisgah, as 
Warburton called a hill from which we had a view of the 
Vale of Jallalabad and of the Hindu Kush. It was the 5th 
of December, and the view of the snows was a marvel. 
We had with us a map and a panorama of the view. There 
was a wonderful snowfield, including, I suppose, many 
mountains, of which the nearest was 60 miles away. 
Judging by the map, the snow appeared to be one con¬ 
tinuous mass stretching 60 miles from east to west. The 
whole northern horizon was a great snow wall, of which 
the peaks were some 20,000 feet high. The impression of 
snow far surpassed anything that I afterwards saw from 
Darjeeling. Near the fort was a serai, at which, while we 
were there, a caravan from Central Asia arrived. It was 
an interesting sight to see this crowd of Asiatics of every 
race coming from all parts of Turkistan and Northern 
Afghanistan, with their horses, mules, camels and donkeys. 
They were going down to India to trade. 

On our return to Peshawar I was met by Summers, who 
had come up from Bombay, where he had been staying 
with Lord Harris. A day or two afterwards I set out to 
travel down the Frontier, and Summers drove out with 

* The Nineteenth Century for October, 1893, reprinted in “ War and 
Policy.” 
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me as far as the fort of Aimal Chabutra. Here we said 
goodbye and he drove back to Peshawar. At the fort a 
native escort awaited me to conduct me through the 
Kohat Pass to Kohat. The road goes through the terri¬ 
tory of independent tribes, which, however, are obliged 
by treaty to keep the pass open for any British travellers. 
Halfway through the pass I was welcomed by the native 
chief with his tribe drawn up to receive me. When I 
shook hands with him I found his hand was full of money, 
which he tried to press into mine, and which I. refused 
with thanks. Here was a fresh horse and a new escort, 
and when I started again the chief mounted and accom¬ 
panied me. After a time I saw that the route narrowed so 
that only a single horseman could pass, and I had to solve 
the delicate problem of whether the chief or I ought to go 
first. I decided in my own favour, and from the chief’s 
manner I was sure I had done right. I was a little 
annoyed that I had not been forewarned on points of this 
sort, but it was perhaps right to oblige me to find out for 
myself how an Englishman must necessarily behave in 
such conditions. 

My brief stay at Kohat, where, as at all points along 
the Frontier, I was the guest of the commanding officer, 
gave me a glimpse into the conditions of English life at 
these Frontier posts. The community consists of a small 
group of English officers, military and civil, with their 
wives. They have a club and form a little society quite 
isolated, seldom seeing anyone from outside, the arrival 
of an English visitor being a rare and welcome occurrence. 
'To me, nothing could be more delightful than the hos¬ 
pitality with which I was entertained. 

From Kohat two long days of driving brought me to 
Bannu. The way was along the great military road, and 
I slept the first night at a small fort. On the second after¬ 
noon my tonga, a sort of dogcart with an awning, was 
crossing the dry sandy bed of a river about half a mile 
wide when one of the wheels came off. The driver and 
I were unable to lift the carriage and replace the wheel, so 
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we sat still and waited. I had smoked about half a cheroot 
when there came along from the south a native gentle¬ 
man with three or four mounted retainers and two camels, 
one of which carried on each side a great wicker cage 
within which sat a veiled lady. On seeing my plight the 
native gentleman and his retainers dismounted, lifted up 
my tonga, replaced and fixed the wheel, and then con¬ 
tinued their journey. Grateful, we made a new start and 
reached Bannu with not more than half an hour’s delay. 

At Bannu I spent a very interesting day with the 
English magistrate in his court, and received some 
initiation into native customs. During one of the cases, 
after a witness had given his evidence, the magistrate 
suddenly asked him : “ How much were you paid to 
come here and say that ? ” “ Two rupees,” said the 
witness. A day’s drive in a tonga, followed by a day’s 
ride across country, brought me to Tonk, where were the 
base stores of a small expedition which had gone up to 
Kajuri Kach, beyond the Gumal Pass, at the junction of 
the Gumal and Zhob Rivers. On this day when I had 
covered half the distance I found a fresh horse and a fresh 
trooper awaiting me. I was hot and thirsty, and asked 
the new trooper as I started if there was any fruit to be 
had, for the Kabul grapes I had seen at Peshawar were in 
my mind’s eye. The trooper sadly said that there was 
nothing to be had. A few days later, on my return from 
the hills, I was escorted by the same trooper, and as soon 
as we had started he rode up to me and with a cheerful 
voice said in Hindustani : “ To-day, sahib, there is some 
fruit,” and handed me a bunch of raisins. One touch of 
nature makes a whole world kin ! 

During my night at Tonk the rifles of the main guard 
were stolen by Pathans. Next day I rode to Murtaza, 
where a regiment was encamped at the entrance to the 
Gumal Pass, and the following day I was escorted by two 
officers through the pass to the camp at Kajuri Kach. 
This was a very interesting ride. After fording the Gumal 
River we were met by a great multitude of Pathans on 
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le march down to India with their wives, horses and 
cattle. Then we rode about half a mile through a fissure 
in the rock some 200 or 300 feet deep, just wide enough 
for a horseman to pass without crushing his legs against 
the rocks; on emerging from this the path, about 10 feet 
wide, wound round the mountain side, with a sheer cliff 
rising up on the right and a precipice on the left. I stuck 
close to the cliff, hoping that if we met anyone coming 
down I should be able to keep to that side of the path. 
Luckily we met no one. 

At Kajuri Kach I was very kindly received by Colonel 
Hastings, commanding the expeditionary force there 
encamped, and next day, for my edification, the moun¬ 
tain battery was paraded. The guns, their carriages and 
the wheels were all packed on separate mules, and on the 
word “ Action front ” all the pieces were taken down, put 
together, and the gun made ready to be fired. The whole 
process was accomplished with incredible speed, the time 
being measured, not in minutes, but in seconds. 

Colonel Hastings took me for a ride up into the hills to 
a point from which we had a good view of Solomon’s 
Throne, the chief mountain of this part of the Frontier. 
From Kajuri Kach two days’ riding and one day’s 
driving brought me to Dera Ismail Khan, where I slept, 
and next day crossed the Indus by a bridge of boats 600 
yards long. This was the breadth of the tiny winter 
stream of the great river. I then drove for an hour across 
what was the summer bed, after which there was a rise of 
a few feet, followed by several miles of flat ground which 
is covered by the river in flood time. I was told at Dera 
Ismail Khan that in summer, when the river is high, the 
opposite bank cannot be seen. Not far from the river 
bank was the station of Bukkar, where I took train for 
Sukkur and thence, next day, for Quetta. 

I went to Quetta by the Harnai line, a mountain rail¬ 
way longer and rising higher than any of the great Swiss 
lines. Its most remarkable features were the crossing of 
the Chappar Rift, a great chasm, perhaps 100 yards wide, 
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with perpendicular sides several hundred feet high cut 
right through a mountain chain. The railway mounts 
up one side of the chasm and then crosses it by a bridge 
which seems suspended in mid air, and descends along 
the other side ; some miles further the railway passes 
what is called Mud Gorge, passing along the mountain 
side at a high level. Here the mountain side was itself 
unstable, and every year gave way, taking the railway 
with it, so that a part of the line had to be rebuilt. 

At Quetta I was the guest of General Galbraith, who 
showed me the remarkable defensive works by which the 
approach to Quetta from the west is barred* To one of 
these forts he drove me in a dogcart. I had on an over¬ 
coat and a poshteen and several rugs, but they were all 
insufficient to protect me from the bitter wind. I never 
was so cold in my life. 

General Galbraith was a character, and delighted to 
tell me stories of the Ghurkas, his favourites among native 
troops. In the attack on the Pei war Kotal Galbraith, 
then a young officer, was with the leading battalion. The 
orders were that as soon as the ground began to rise they 
were to charge, for here they would find the enemy’s first 
post. As they went forward up the slope a Ghurka in 
front of Galbraith was hit and Galbraith caught him in 
his arms, laid him down gently, and said : “ Are you 
much hurt ?” The dying Ghurka pointed to the front 
and said : “ Forward, sir.” 

A famous character was Sir James Brown, popularly 
known as “ Buster Brown,” the Governor-General’s agent 
for British Baluchistan. He spoke Pushtu freely and was 
known and respected by all the Frontier Pathans. At his 
house Galbraith and I had our Christmas dinner. 

While at Quetta I made an excursion to Chaman, a 
Frontier post. During the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin 
the railway which goes from Sukkar to Quetta was 
prolonged from Quetta to the Kwaja Amran chain, 
which was pierced by the great Khojak tunnel. The 
summit of the range above the tunnel is some 9,000 feet 
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high, and the plain beyond, which reaches to Kandahar, 
is perhaps not more than 1,000 feet above sea level. 
The further side of the range is therefore a long, steep 
slope of several thousand feet. Once the tunnel was 
made, the difficulty of the engineers was to find a spot at 
which a train could stop and the line could end. They 
solved it by carrying the line down by great curves to the 
plain and placing their terminus on the plain at Ghaman. 
But Chaman was Afghan territory, and the Amir Abdur- 
xahman was furious on learning that a slice of his terri¬ 
tory had thus been filched from him. Lord Dufferin, I 
believe, eventually appeased him. 

Colonel Harvey, who kindly accompanied me on this 
expedition, took me by train to the station at the Quetta 
end of the tunnel. Thence we walked over the crest of 
the chain and from the other end of the tunnel ran down 
to Chaman in a trolley. There had been an earthquake 
in the night, and there was much anxiety as to the fate 
of the tunnel. It was, however, undamaged, though the 
station at its entrance was badly shaken, and on the far 
slope the line crossed a great crack in the ground, several 
feet wide, many hundred feet deep, and stretching as far 
as eye could reach in either direction. The view from 
the summit of the range was the most striking imaginable. 
Six or seven thousand feet below was a plain of sand the 
colour of red brick, stretching away for many miles in the 
direction of Kandahar, and beyond it the dark mountains 
of Afghanistan. Out of this red brick plain stood up 
great coal-black rocks as big as houses, and across it swept 
pillars of dust, each the centre of some whirlwind, which 
carried it along at a tremendous pace until it would 
suddenly collapse. 

We slept a night at Chaman, and in the morning I 
inspected a recently raised battalion of Pathans, fine men, 
well drilled and trained, so far as could be judged by an 
inspection. The parade was early in the morning, and 
afterwards, at breakfast, the Colonel was sent for. He 
came back to explain to me that one of the recruits whom 
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I had just inspected had asked for leave of absence on 
urgent private business—that is to say, he had to go 
home to shoot the man who had shot one of his relati\ es. 
The Colonel explained that in such cases leave of absence 
was always given, but in this case, as the man was a newly 
joined recruit, he was permitted to take his name off the 
regimental books. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Frontier, or at 
least so much of it as I was able to see, is the absence of 
trees. From Peshawar to Kajuri Kach and along the 
whole length of the railway to Quetta and Chaman it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that I never saw a tree. 
The whole country is one mass of mountains of bare rock, 
often of the most fantastic shapes and colours, but nowhere 
wooded. This may be due to the absence of ram, but 
more probably to the constant fighting of which these 
hills have been the scene. The same phenomenon is to 
be observed in the Western Alps, of which the re¬ 
afforestation is one of the difficult problems of the French 
Government. 

A day or two after Christmas I left Quetta for Umballa, 
a long railway journey interrupted by a few hours’ stay 
at Sukkur, where I admired the great cantilever bridge 
over the Indus. Strolling through the town on the Indian 
side of the bridge I caught sight of a small group in a 
short alley opening on to the street. Here was ensconced 
a native teacher, armed with a can and a group of some 
half-dozen boys from twelve to fourteen years old. I 
told Bhana to ask the teacher whether I might listen, and 
permission was politely granted. I did not understand 
the language, but it was clear that the teacher knew how 
to keep order, and that the boys were attentive. Bhana 
explained to me that the boys were being instructed in 
commercial arithmetic. It seemed to me to be a better 
form of education than teaching Indian girls to recite 
Wordsworth. 

At Umballa I was received by General Pretyman. 
This was Saturday, December 31st. Next morning I was 
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awakened by a telegram from the Commandcr-in-Chief 
at Calcutta : “ Regret to.say that your friend Summers 
died to-day at Allahabad of malignant smallpox.” 
That morning there was to be a review in- celebration of 
the anniversary of the proclamation of the Queen as 
Empress of India. I was determined to go to Allahabad 
by the next train, but as the train did not start until after 
the review I first attended the review. It was Monday 
afternoon when I reached Allahabad, where I was met 
by an old friend, Blair, then a judge of the High Court. 
He drove me to the grave where my friend was already 
buried, and in the evening, at dinner at his house, I met 
the doctor who had attended Summers, and Colonel 
Kinloch, commanding the district. From them I learned 
all that was known of my friend’s illness, and was assured 
that everything possible had been done for him, but that 
his case had been hopeless from the start. I cabled a full 
account to his relatives at home. 

Kinloch, with whom I had some long talks, was a keen 
infantry officer, holding views practically identical with 
those I had long advocated. He made on me the impres¬ 
sion of being far in advance of most of his Indian contem¬ 
poraries in tactical knowledge and judgment. Before I 
left India I tried to persuade Lord Roberts to appoint an 
Inspector-General of Infantry for India, and suggested 
Kinloch for the post. He agreed with my estimate of 
Kinloch, and thought my proposal a good one, but did 
not think it would be becoming in him to create a new 
appointment of that sort on the eve of his departure from 
India. Moreover, it would to some extent be dupli¬ 
cating the work of the Inspector-General of Musketry, a 
post which he had created some years before and which 
was held by Colonel Ian Hamilton. 

II 

Two days later Lord Roberts passed through Allahabad 
on his way to inspect the troops in the Punjab. He had 
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telegraphed an invitation to me to accompany him, and 
I joined his train at Allahabad. Our first stay was at 
Meerut, where I was the guest of Colonel Nicholson and 
his wife, a very gracious hostess. Nicholson was one of 
the cleverest officers in the Army ; he had as a boy been 
to a grammar school, I think at Leeds, and must have 
been well drilled in Latin, for on many occasions he 
was ready with a Latin quotation, usually from Ovid or 
Vergil. He was fond of practical jokes and full of fun, 
and his face was sometimes that of an innocent boy and 
sometimes that of a clown. 

At Meerut, in addition to the review and inspection of 
the troops, there were festivities in honour of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I not only accompanied the Com- 
mander-in-Ghief in his inspection—lie was very anxious 
that I should see all that had been done for the comfort 
of the British soldier in India—but was made welcome at 
dinners, dances, and private theatricals. I think it was 
at Meerut that I first met Colonel (afterwards General 
Sir) Ian Hamilton. As a young officer he had been 
W'ounded at Majuba Hill, and from that disastrous day 
drew the moral that the infantry soldier’s first qualifica¬ 
tion ought to be to shoot straight. He wrote a pamphlet 
in which he suggested that the British soldier, instead of 
being drilled 300 days in the year and shooting three days, 
should have target practice for 300 days and drill for 
three days. I had been much attracted by his essay, and 
was therefore delighted to make the acquaintance of its 
author. I was able before I left India to satisfy myself 
that, as Inspector-General of Musketry, he had taught the 
native infantry of the Indian Army to shoot better than 
the British infantry (over whom he had no control) and 
perhaps better than any infantry in the world at that 
time. 

From Meerut we went to Umballa, where I was again 
the guest of General Pretyman. Here our party was 
joined by the Prime Minister of Nepaul and several other 
princes of the royal family of that country. They were 
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with us several days, and I had talk enough with some 
of them to be impressed by their open-minded intelligence. 
Our next move was to Rawal Pindi. Lord Roberts 
stayed with General Sir William Elies and I stayed with 
Septimus Thorburn, the Commissioner or civil head of 
the local Government. Here manoeuvres on a larger 
scale were held. The assumption was that an invading 
army coming from Peshawar was approaching Rawal 
Pindi, in front of which it met a defending army. The 
ground here was much more suitable for manoeuvres than 
was the neighbourhood of Umballa, and the operations 
were interesting and instructive. One morning we drove 
out in the dark for some miles to be present at a dawn 
attack which was not quite successful. Some of the troops 
were British regiments ; they had received a new rifle for 
which no blank cartridge had been supplied, while the 
native regiment, with the old Martini-Henry, had blank 
cartridges. In the brief period between darkness and 
daylight the skirmishers on one side passed through those 
of the other side without either party knowing it. For the 
defending skirmishers, being without cartridges, made no 
noise when they pulled their triggers. The result was 
rather confusing. When it was over Lord Roberts 
turned to me and said : “ Shall we go home ? 55 We 
turned our horses, and were walking off when an infantry 
captain on foot saluted the Commander-in-Chief, who 
addressed him by name, expressed his delight at seeing 
him, and asked him questions about his wife and children, 
all of whom he seemed to know very well. Afterwards 
as we rode on I asked Lord Roberts who the officer was 
and when he had seen him last. He told me his rank 
and name and said he had last seen him when he was 
Commander-in-Chief in Madras. There the young 
captain had been ill and Lord and Lady Roberts had 
cared for him. I was impressed by the way in which 
Lord Roberts remembered names and faces. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s train would sometimes be 
halted for an hour or two in the morning at some small 
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station consisting of little more than a long platform 
separated by a railing from the surrounding country. 
Lord Roberts was an early riser and finished his official 
correspondence before breakfast. I got up later so as 
to be ready a few minutes before breakfast, and on these 
occasions I would walk along the platform to the Com- 
mander-in-ChieFs office, and then Lord Roberts would 
come out and we would walk up and down the platform 
until breakfast was announced. On one such occasion, 
when we were halfway along the platform, a native^ in 
mufti who was squatting with his back to the railing 
suddenly jumped up, stood to attention and saluted. 
Lord Roberts at once went up to him, and they had a 
conversation in Hindustani which lasted as long as it 
was proper for the Commander-in-Ghief to speak to a 
private soldier. When Lord Roberts rejoined me, he 
said : “ That is one of the men who marched with me 
from Kabul to Kandahar. He is come 200 miles to 
see me. 55 It seemed to me that the soldier had come 
to worship his god and that the god was as much 
pleased as the worshipper. 

During our stay at Rawal Pindi we rode out one day 
in the morning and joined the defending force, a division, 
which we found occupying a strong position a few miles 
out on the road towards Peshawar. The attacking 
division deployed on a wide front preparatory to an 
enveloping attack, but just before its deployment was 
complete the defenders quietly withdrew to a second, 
stronger position two or three miles further back. We 
sat down to lunch by the roadside, and I asked the chief 
whether I should not do well in the afternoon to accom¬ 
pany the attacking force. He thought I could not do 
better, and added that I should easily find him when it 
was over. On these occasions a flag was carried to mark 
the position of the Commander-in-Chief. I watched the 
attack pretty closely. By the time the advancing troops 
were within a little more than charging distance the 
" Cease fire ” sounded, and I rode across between the 
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lines to where I saw the Gommander-in-Chief’s flag. 
The staff and the principal officers were assembled, 
and General Sir William Elies, who commanded the 
district and was also the chief umpire, was just about to 
begin his review of the proceedings and his judgment of 
the result. As soon as I was within speaking distance 
Lord Roberts said : “ Well, Wilkinson, what did you 
think of that attack ? ” I replied : “I think it must 
have been beaten. The ground is exactly like the slope 
up which at the Battle of Gravelotte the Prussian Guard 
attacked St. Privat and was shot to pieces.” Lord Roberts 
said : “ Yes, I agree with you.” I was naturally glad 
that the Commander-in-Chief thought my judgment 
on the situation sound, but once he had expressed his 
opinion there was no more to be said, and I felt 
embarrassed because Sir William Elies had to suppress 
the exposition which he was anxious to give. 

One of the brigades was encamped in the dry bed of a 
river, but, on the news that rain was falling in the hills 
to the north, this brigade was ordered to move to a new 
camp some distance away, for to remain where it was 
would have meant to be washed out. Sir William Elies, 
at the Chief’s suggestion, took me out to see the brigade 
on the march in order that I might see the complete 
field equipment and mule transport. Sir William was 
accompanied also by his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Byron, 
and by Miss Roberts. We rode out some miles to a point 
where the track passed through an opening hardly more 
than 5 feet wide through a great wall of perpendicular 
rock. While we waited for the arrival of the brigade 
Miss Roberts and I watched a remarkable procession 
of ants. A band of ground about eight inches wide 
was black with ants going both ways, one set carrying 
loads and the other set without. The unloaded ones 
walked over the heads of the loaded ones. This strange 
double procession we followed for several hundred yards 
without reaching its beginning or end, for the arrival 
o ; the brigade distracted our attention. The transport 



time through the opening in the rock wall. 

Thorburn suggested that I should do well to see the 
Gorge of the Indus, and Lord Roberts thought it would 
be Well for me to see it, as manoeuvres were stopped 
by the rain. Accordingly, Thorburn arranged with the 
Mayor of Attock to have a boat ready, and the Chief 
allowed me to take with me two of his aides-de-camp, 
Lieutenants Gough and Cotton. We left Rawal Pindi 
after dinner and reached Attock by midnight. There 
we slept in a dak bungalow, and in the morning embarked 
on the boat which was ready for us, about 25 feet long 
and decked fore and aft but not amidships where we sat. 

From Attock to Kushalgarh, about ninety miles, the 
Indus makes its way through a range of hills which are 
in part of a very peculiar formation. In an area the size 
of an English county the ground consists of perpendicular 
slabs of rock standing parallel to one another two or three 
yards apart and several hundred feet high. I had been 
through part of this country when driving south from 
Kohat, and this was the kind of formation through which 
the Indus passes ; the direction of the rocks was east and 
west, and that of the river north and south. Accordingly, 
it washes the broken ends of a multitude of the great 
perpendicular slabs. Here and there it has not been able 
to wash through them a space equal to its normal breadth, 
and in such cases it passes at a tremendous speed through 
the narrow gate which it has cleared. 

My companions, expecting to find wild duck, had 
brought their fowling-pieces, but there were no wild 
fowl, only great black birds, the size of swans, like cor¬ 
morants. They shot one or two of these, and the boat¬ 
men—half a dozen Pathans—picked them out of the 
water and cut off their heads, apparently in order to 
satisfy themselves that they and not we had killed them, 
and that therefore they might eat them. We were 
play ing poker in a quiet reach, when I saw two cor¬ 
morants ahead and warned my companions. One of 
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the birds plunged its beak into the river and lifted out 
a fish about a foot long, which it threw into the air and 
caught in its great maw. At that moment my com¬ 
panions fired and the bird with the fish was hit. The 
boatmen picked it up, and when they cut off its head the 
fish dropped to the deck. They put it into a bucket of 
water, and it seemed no worse for its adventure. I 
decided that after it had escaped the bullets of my friends 
and the maw of the cormorant it had a sacred life, and 
accordingly I restored it to the river. Then I was seized 
with panic. I felt that if on our return to headquarters 
we told this story we should be regarded as the best liars 
in India, so we agreed to tell the story not as fact but 
as a tale we had made up. After we returned to Rawal 
Pindi, Lord Roberts asked me at dinner whether we 
had had any adventures. I told him that we had had no 
adventures but had made up a story, and then told him 
about the fish. “ You did not make that up,” he said ; 
and so we preserved our characters as truth-tellers. 

We went to Muridki, where a cavalry division was 
encamped about a mile to the north of the railway. 
The Commander-in-GhiePs camp was pitched about 
half a mile to the south. Here lived in tents the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his staff, and, I think, the native 
escort. There was a wide avenue down the middle of 
the camp, at one end of which was the mess tent, and 
in this avenue the Chief used to walk with me after 
breakfast. 

Sir George Luck, the Inspector-General of Cavalry, 
had planned a week’s campaign under war conditions, 
and had kindly promised to take me with him, but 
unfortunately there was a change in the weather, rain 
came on, and the special campaign had to be abandoned. 
It was, however, my good fortune that before this hap¬ 
pened we had had some experience of cavalry manoeuvres, 
division against division, and I had had the opportunity 
of seeing some cavalry charges on a large scale, such as in 
those days could never have been seen in England. The 
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manoeuvres were conducted by Sir George Luck, who 
acted as umpire. Starting from our train after breakfast, 
a short ride brought us on to the ground where we were 
just in time to see the charge of one cavalry division 
against another. 

After the charge the beaten division retired, and there 
was a pause of perhaps half an hour, after which the 
victorious division resumed its advance. The route of 
the pursuing division followed the south or left-hand side 
of the Grand Trunk road, which is here raised a few feet 
above the surrounding plain. Lord Roberts, taking me 
with him, followed the road, on which we kept pace with 
the division. I noticed that the general commanding 
the division was riding only a few paces in front of his 
troops, which were in column of squadrons; but, according 
to the then orthodox doctrine, he should have been far 
in front of them with his staff officer, so as to have time 
on seeing the enemy to make his plans and give his orders. 
After a few minutes I discovered that the general had 
seen the Commander-in-Chief and was watching him, 
so I said to Lord Roberts : “Do you know that you are 
spoiling the whole manoeuvre ? The general there, 
instead of being out in front, as he ought to be, is hugging 
his division. He thinks that you will lead him to the 
other division.” The Chief was silent for a short time 
watching the general and the division. Then he said : 
“ You are quite right. We’ll get out of this ! ” And we 
dropped down to the right-hand side of the road, where 
we were hidden from the division, and the Chief, who 
knew the ground well, rode straight across country for 
half an hour. 

We passed through a belt of trees some 20 yards across 
and stretching away for a mile in either direction. 
There was no undergrowth and it was easy for us to ride 
through, but it was not practicable for a body of cavalry 
to pass it in any formation. Beyond it was a clear space 
measuring at least a mile in every direction, forming a 
rough square of which one side was the belt of trees we 




had passed ; the side on our left was formed by a forest 
of which the edge formed a line about a mile long per¬ 
pendicular to the belt of trees. At the far corner of the 
square to our right front was a battery of horse artillery 
belonging to the division which had retreated. The 
division itself was massed just beyond the end of the forest 
facing towards the battery, which was half a mile from it. 

Lord Roberts made for the guns, where we halted, and 
we saw the pursuing division struggling through the belt 
of trees. At that moment the other division made a right 
wheel, formed line, and started at a trot to meet the enemy. 
At the same time the battery opened fire on the division 
as it emerged straggling from the wood and proceeded 
to form line. Lord Roberts said : “ I am going to ride 
in between them,” and galloped off. I had no notion of 
finding myself between two charging divisions, so I stayed 
where I was, to have a most perfect view of the cavalry 
battle. The guns kept on firing till the last moment. 
The two divisions were moving forward at a trot. When 
they were half a mile from one another they broke into 
a canter and then into a charge, going at least fifteen 
miles an hour. It was the most exciting spectacle I ever 
saw. Just before they would have crashed into each 
other both halted, and I then rode forward and joined 
Lord Roberts. 

General Luck decided against the division that had 
come straggling through the trees. They had had to 
form in a hurry after the disorder caused by the belt of 
trees, and had been under fire from the artillery, which 
took them in flank. 

Sir George Luck invited the chief and his party to dine 
with him at his cavalry camp, and the chief drove over 
accompanied by Colonel Nicholson and myself. The 
country was open, and the road from the railway to the 
cavalry camp was illuminated in native fashion. At 
every 2 or 3 yards was a little brown earthenware bowl 
full of oil, and on the oil floated a cork through which 
was passed a wick. Thus, on each side of the road was 
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a continuous line of lights, a very pretty sight. At nine 
o’clock Lord Roberts rose to go, but Freddie Roberts 
came to me and said : “ Don’t go home with father ; 
Nicholson will go with him. You stay and you’ll see 
some fun.” The Chief, hearing this, said to me : “ By all 
means stay.” As soon as he had gone, Luck proposed a 
rubber, at which he and I were partners against Colonel 
Sutlej Gough and the commander of the beaten cavalry 
division. Luck was a good player and I had good cards, 
and we won a double, a treble, and the rub. Then came 
the fun. The three aides-de-camp and I were to drive 
home in two bullock ekkas (springless carts each drawn 
by two bullocks), and we raced home, Freddie Roberts 
and I in one cart and the other two in the other. The 
bullocks were urged to a mad pace by twisting their tails, 
and in a wild rush we dashed along the illuminated road, 
across the railway embankment, and then in a tremendous 
skurry with infinite noise right into the peacefully sleeping 
camp. Next morning at breakfast the Chief remarked 
that he thought he had heard a little noise about mid¬ 
night. 

One morning at Muridki, as the Chief and I started our 
morning constitutional stroll up and down the great 
main avenue of our camp, we had the following con¬ 
versation : 


W. I want to ask you some questions about your Afghan 
campaign. 

R. Surely I have told you all about it; we have talked of 
nothing else for weeks. 

W. What you have not told me is, what troubled you, 
what kept you awake of nights. I have come to the conclusion 
that you never lay awake considering whether you would go 
to your right or your left, or any strategical or tactical problem. 

R. No, I never did. 

W. But what about generals? Were you never tor¬ 
mented by wondering what to do about General A. or how to 
get rid of General B. ? 

R. Now I see what you want to know. Well, my first 
difficulty was about the troops. When I was first ordered to 
command the expedition and looked at the list of troops I was 
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to have, I found there was not one regiment in the list on 
which I felt that I could rely. I asked the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Frederick Haines, for one of the regiments I knew 
I could trust. He refused to give it to me. I appealed to the 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, and he decided that I was to have it. 

W. And what about generals ? 

R. I had under me two generals, one of whom was worse 
than the other. 

W. Did you get rid of them ? 

R. I could not do that. In army permanent rank I was 
then only a brevet major of artillery. When I had decided 
to attack the Peiwar Kotal my plan was to leave one part 
of the force facing the pass while with the other part I went 
myself to turn the position. I took with me the general I 
trusted least and left the other one with the troops facing the 
pass with orders to do nothing. 

A few days after the conversation just reported I 
suggested to Lord Roberts that when he came home he 
would probably be unemployed for a time and that he 
ought to take the opportunity to write his Memoirs. 
" That would never do,” he said ; “ what could I put 
in memoirs ? ” “ All that you told me the other day about 
the secret history of the Afghan War, about your diffi¬ 
culty in getting the troops you wanted, and about your 
troubles with the generals. Then there is the whole 
history of that war and all your recollections of the 
Mutiny. If some of the things that you told me cannot 
be published at present, you ought to write them all, that 
a future historian may know the facts. Matters which 
you think ought still to be secret need not be published 
till a later date, but I am quite sure that you ought to 
write your Memoirs as soon as possible. 

With all my arguments I could make no impression on 
him, so I set to work upon Lady Roberts, telling her that 
the Chief ought to write his Memoirs, that it would not 
only be useful and invaluable for history, but would be 
very popular, and I took care to press the subject every 
day, both on the Chief himself and on Lady Roberts, until 
I left India. 

At Muridki I received a telegram announcing the birth 
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^® r . t ^ lc ca valry manoeuvres we went to Lahore, where 
the Chief and his staff were entertained at Government 
House by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab. We reached Lahore one morning. As the 
train drew up in the station the whole platform was 
crowded with natives decked in every imaginable 
gorgeous colour, and I saw among them the tall figure 
of Sir David Barr in full-dress uniform. I had made his 
acquaintance on the voyage out, during which he had 
received the welcome news that he had been appointed 
Resident at Kashmir. I had to push my way through the 
crowd in order to meet him, and as I came up to him he 
said : Don’t push that little man under the train.” I 
turned round and saw a little man in various colours of 
silk with a very ugly face. I said : “ Who is your little 
man ? ” Barr replied : “ The Maharajah of Kashmir.” 
the Maharajah and the crowd were there to welcome 
Lord Roberts. 

Later in the day I was walking about Lahore with 
Neville Chamberlain, who said ; “ Come and be pre¬ 
sented to the Maharajah,” so I was taken up and duly 
presented. The Maharajah spoke in Hindustani, which 
I did not understand, but his questions were translated 
for me. He asked first was I the Government, and I 
said No ; he then asked was I the Army, and next 
what was I. It did not seem possible for him to grasp 
that I was a private person. I received the impression 
that he was as wicked as he was ugly. His two brothers, 
Ram Singh, the commander-in-chief of the Kashmir 
army, and Umar Singh, afterwards travelled with us for 
some days as guests of the Commander-in-Chief. One 
afternoon Neville Chamberlain asked me to entertain 
the two princes for an hour as the Chief had to hold an 
official committee. So I invited them to tea in my car¬ 
nage, and having discovered that Ram Singh was a great 
Sanskrit scholar, I asked him to recite some Sanskrit 
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poetry, which he did with gusto. It was a very interest¬ 
ing sing-song, of which I, of course, did not understand a 
word. Umar Singh and I became great friends, and he 
afterwards sent me to Calcutta a fine head of markhor, a 
Kashmir chamois, which for many years adorned my hall. 
Umar Singh was the father of the present Maharajah of 
Kashmir. 

There was a great gathering of native princes and chiefs 
and of British officers and officials to give a farewell 
reception to Lord Roberts, who addressed them in an 
eloquent speech, beautifully delivered. It was a very 
moving scene, for the Commander-in-Chief was more 
than respected by all that assembly. Something I noticed 
at one point in the speech made me say next day to Lord 
Roberts : “ You had learned that speech by heart yester¬ 
day.” “ Yes,” he replied, “ I always do ” ; and so I 
discovered that all the admirable short addresses that had 
been made to the troops on special occasions had been 
carefully prepared and committed to memory. 

At the close of the festivities at Lahore our special train 
took us away to a place in Kashmir a few miles from 
Jamu, where a day’s pig-sticking had been arranged for 
the Commander-in-Chief and his friends. The hunting 
party consisted of Lord Roberts and his son Fred (perhaps 
the two best tent-peggers in India), the two brothers of 
the Maharajah, and several of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
staff. The Maharajah watched the proceedings from an 
elephant. For me, too, an elephant was provided, and I 
enjoyed a very remarkable spectacle. To begin with, on 
the way to the hunting ground I was amazed at the way 
in which the elephant made his way across country. We 
suddenly came on to the edge of a ravine, some 12 to 
15 feet deep, with steep sides, and while I looked round 
to see if there were any way by which the obstacle could 
be turned the elephant walked down one side and up the 
other as though such things were a matter of course. 
Then we came to a marsh that looked like a lake, and the 
elephant walked through it without the slightest hesita- 
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tion. At length we came to a line of beaters—thousands 
of men crowded together on a line several miles long and 
making as much noise as they possibly could with drums, 
tom-toms, and shouting and yelling. They moved for¬ 
ward across the country, and, as they went, here and there 
a wild boar would spring up and rush forward at a great 
pace. From my seat in the howdah on the elephant’s 
• back I had a commanding view, and could sometimes 
see half a dozen boars at different points of the line, 
apparently springing up out of the earth. The huntsmen 
would follow the nearest. At first the boar would be far 
faster than his pursuers, but after a time" they would 
begin to gain on him ; sometimes he would turn and 
charge them, sometimes he would keep on until he was 
overtaken. They were not only good riders, but very 
skilful lancers, so that sooner or later the point of a lance 
would put a stop to the boar’s career. At the end of the 
day a long row of boars was laid out for view at a place 
where we assembled to make our way back to the train. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s tour of inspection was now 
over. His train took him and his staff back to Calcutta, 
and I was left at Lahore to follow by easy stages. I went 
first to Delhi, where I studied the scenes of the siege during 
the Mutiny and admired the fort and palace of the Mogul 
emperors. I was surprised to find the great Friday 
Mosque (Jamma Masjid) more impressive than any other 
religious building I had ever seen, yet it is little more than 
a great courtyard with a high wall round it. At Agra, too, 
the buildings forming the Mogul fort are remarkable, for 
they remain in the memory, although from them can be 
seen the Taj Mahal, perhaps the most beautiful building 
in the world. A very striking scene is Fattchpore Sikri, 
the town which a sultan built with great magnificence, 
only to leave it empty and deserted. From Agra I went 
to Lucknow, where I wandered about the Residency and 
read again the story of the siege and relief. I marvelled 
at the ugliness of the stucco palaces, the products of a 
barbarous rule. After a visit to Blair at Allahabad I 
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spent a couple of days at Benares, the home of what 
seemed to me to be a degraded Hinduism. 

From Benares I went to Calcutta, where my first visit 
was to Alexander Macdonell, who had been my most 
intimate friend at Oxford and after his degree had gone 
out to join the Indian Education Service. He was now 
the head of the Engineering College at Seebpore, a suburb 
of Calcutta. He told me a great deal about the Indian 
education system and the universities, in which standards 
were kept low at the instance of the Government, which 
apparently wished to please the Bengal baboos. 

Next evening I had the honour of dining with the 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, who made an appointment 
with me for the following morning. When I went to see 
him he had before him on the table a copy of “ Imperial 
Defence.’ 5 He said : “ I read this book when it came 
out, but when I knew you were here I read the Indian 
chapters again,” and he read out a number of passages 
which he had marked, saying after each one, “ Very true ” 
or “ Quite right,” or some similar expression of agree¬ 
ment. I said to him : “ Your Excellency would do me 
a greater service if you would tell me which passages you 
think wrong or mistaken or with which you cannot agree.” 
“ There are none,” he replied, I asked him about the 
Frontier policy of the Indian Government. “ Don’t you 
think,” he said, “ that that is a question you ought to ask 
the Government at home ? ” I replied that no doubt it 
was, but that he might be able to explain its substance. 
“ Let us look at the map,” he said, and took me to a large- 
scale map of the Frontier which was hanging on the wall. 
He pointed to the region which lay between the boundary 
of Afghanistan and that of British India, a region in¬ 
habited by Pathan tribes, each of which was considered 
independent. His idea was that the methods adopted by 
Sir Robert Sandeman in dealing with the Beluch tribes 
should be adopted in relation to the Pathans lying 
between Beluchistan and the Khyber Pass, so that even¬ 
tually British influence would extend right up to the 
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Afghan border. This was precisely the policy of which 
Dilke and I had been the exponents. 

While at Calcutta I obtained from Lord Roberts an 
introduction to the head of the Indian Ordnance Survey, 
of which I was anxious to see the work. When I called 
on the Director he came out to ask me to excuse him for 
a quarter of an hour as he was engaged in a delicate 
operation which could not be postponed, and handed me 
a bock in which were pasted a number of newspaper 
articles which he said would enlighten me as to the work 
of a Survey and might amuse me till he was at liberty. He 
then left me, and on looking at the articles I found that 
they were those I had contributed to the Times . On his 
return a quarter of an hour later he asked me if I did not 
think the articles admirable, and when I told him that I 
was their author he proceeded to treat me as though 
I were a professional colleague, and delighted me by 
showing me all that was going on in the department and 
the new processes with which he was experimenting. I 
returned next day and carried off a large collection of 
maps, especially of the Frontier regions. 

At Calcutta I had the opportunity of receiving from 
Sir Henry Brackenbury, who as Military Member of 
Council was the responsible head of the Indian Army, 
an account of the relations between his own office and 
that of the Commander-in-Chief. The Military Member 
of Council corresponded to the Secretary of State for 
War in the English system. He was the Minister 
responsible to the Viceroy. Under him the Commander- 
in-Chief was the principal executive officer. This arrange¬ 
ment worked well while the Military Member of Council 
was such an officer as Sir George Chesney or Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, and was found satisfactory by Lord Roberts 
and his predecessors. It was later on to be upset by 
Lord Kitchener. 

From Calcutta I made an excursion to Daijeeling, 
where I stayed a few days to enjoy the wonderful view of 
the Himalayas. At Darjeeling, too, I saw a number of 
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Buddhist temples, with their praying machines turned by 
a water-wheel or by hand. On my return to Calcutta I 
said farewell to Lord and Lady Roberts and their children, 
to Colonel Nicholson, with whom I had become intimate, 
and other members of the staff with whom I had travelled 
for so many weeks, and went back to Bombay, where I 
made a brief stay with my friend Gaddum and enjoyed 
some pleasant hours with the Governor, Lord Harris, 
who very kindly sent me in his launch to see the Caves of 
Elephanta and the remarkable Hindoo sculpture which 
they contain. On the way, while halfway across the bay, 
the launch had a happy escape, for a great waterspout 
followed it and burst only a few hundred yards behind it. 

This was the end of my Indian tour, which in a retro¬ 
spect seems to have been not the least vital chapter of my 
education. It was impossible that I should leave India 
without some ideas about the relation between England 
and that country. One of the fundamental facts is the 
difference between a Hindoo and a Mohammedan. My 
impressions of the Hindoos were based partly on what I 
saw at Benares and elsewhere of their idolatrous religion, 
partly on what I knew of the Congress wallahs. These 
impressions were framed between two conversations—one 
at the beginning and the other at the end of my Indian 
tour. 

A day or two after I landed in Bombay my friend 
Ozanne very kindly arranged for me to meet an Indian 
doctor of whose character he spoke in the highest terms, 
assuring me that I might safely rely upon the truth of 
whatever he might tell me. In the course of my talk with 
the doctor I asked him whether he thought it would be 
possible for me to find out what was in the mind of any 
Hindoo whom I might meet. “ Certainly not,” he said. 
“ We have a saying that an elephant has two sets of teeth— 
one set for show and the other set for mastication ; and we 
apply that to speech in the sense that there are two sorts of 
talk—one for show and the other to express our thoughts. 
You will never hear more than one kind.” 
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Some months later, on my return from Darjeeling, I 
was waiting on the platform for the Calcutta train—it 
was to be an all-night journey to Calcutta—when I met 
an eminent civilian of my acquaintance and we had a long 
talk. Suddenly he said to me : “ If you want a good talk 
with a first-rate native civil servant upon whose good faith 
you can rely, there is one yonder just choosing his com¬ 
partment. If you choose the same compartment, you 
may learn a good deal before you get to Calcutta/ 5 I 
took the hint and was well rewarded. I was soon on 
speaking terms with the native gentleman. He told me 
that, though he was a Hindoo, he had been so long 
associated with Englishmen in his work that the Hindoo 
religion had long ceased to have any hold upon him, but 
that he continued to be a Hindoo in all that was outward 
and visible because otherwise he would be cut off from his 
family and his friends. That, of course, was a position 
which I could easily understand. He told me a good deal 
about Hindooism, much of which I have forgotten, but 
there was one point which has remained in my mind 
indelible. I asked him whether a Hindoo mother taught 
her children to tell the truth. “ Never, 55 he said. “ What 
she teaches them is to tell the lie which will pay. 55 

It would be hard to estimate the extent of my debt to 
Lord Roberts. He was the most kindly and considerate 
host imaginable. For many weeks I had been his close 
companion, not only living with him as his guest, but 
accompanying him at all the manoeuvres. I had the 
privilege of riding with him, the members of his staff 
keeping at a distance except when sent for, and he en¬ 
couraged me to criticise freely every operation. I had 
been a diligent student of war for eighteen years, but 
I learned more from the weeks I spent with Lord Roberts 
than could ever be learned from books alone. Little by 
little I became convinced that he was a great man. He 
had the qualities of character which mark the true com¬ 
mander. By the whole Indian Army he was both revered 
and beloved. Those feelings I shared, and in looking 
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back over my life I find nothing that gives me more 
pleasure and pride than the knowledge that my affec¬ 
tion for him was not one-sided. 

While in India I had seen the whole of the North-West 
Frontier so far as it was then accessible, and had discussed 
its problems with each one of the principal officers 
stationed along it, from Colonel Warburton at Peshawar 
to Sir James Brown at Quetta. I had made the acquaint¬ 
ance of some of the ablest officers of the Indian Army. 
I had seen a number of Indian cities, had glimpses of the 
population of a large part of the vast area which we call 
India, and had seen something of Moslem, of Sikh and 
of Hindoo. I had discussed the aims and methods of 
Indian government with many of its most experienced 
administrators. Above all, I had learned in daily conver¬ 
sations with a great soldier some of the difficulties and 
some of the secrets of command. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 

On the way home from India I landed at Ismailia in 
order to spend a week at Cairo. Milner had given me a 
letter of introduction to Lord Cromer, whose acquaint¬ 
ance I was anxious to make for a special reason not 
concerned with his political career. When I started 
the Oxford Kricgspiel Club I had two manuals on the 
conduct of war-games : one was that most used in 
Germany, the other was a collection of “ Rules for the 
Conduct of the War-Game,” compiled in 1872 by Captain 
E. Baring, R.A. My interest in his career was not 
diminished when his success in governing Egypt had 
raised him to the peerage as Lord Cromer. The talk I 
had with him at Cairo illuminated for me the position 
of England in Egypt and gave me the impression that the 
keen soldier had become a statesman of a high order. 

I was greatly interested in Cairo—its mosques, its 
streets, and its population, native and European. I shall 
never forget the view from the top of the Great Pyramid : 
to the south the sandy rolling hills and cliffs of the desert, 
penetrated by the deep valley of the Nile, whose stream, 
like a silver riband, leads the eye to the horizon ; to the 
north the vast green triangle of the delta. I doubt 
whether the world can show another such contrast; it 
reveals in a glance the history of Egypt. 

After reaching home my first business was to move with 
my family to London, where I took a house at Streatham 
and did my best to find employment on one of the London 
newspapers. I sent articles to various editors, but they 
all came back. I had not long been settled at Streatham 
when Lord Roberts came home from India, and, as I saw 
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him pretty often, I continued to urge him to write his 
Memoirs, for some time without success. He more than 
once asked me to tell him precisely what it was that I 
wished him to record. I referred to the relations which 
he had described to me between himself, the Viceroy 
(Lord Lytton), the Commander-in-Chief (Sir Frederick 
Haines), and the generals who served under him in his 
Afghan campaigns. Eventually he consulted me on an 
offer made to him by a publisher which I urged him to 
accept. When he went to Ireland as Commander-in- 
Chief he began to write, and, in July, 1896, sent me the 
proofs-of his first volume. This led to some correspond¬ 
ence about the causes of the Afghan War. 

Two of his letters at this time seem to me to be of 
permanent interest : 

Curragh Camp , 

31st July, 1896. 

I am much obliged for your letter of the 20th inst. 
returning the proofs, and please accept my best thanks for 
the corrections you have suggested. 

With regard to what you say about the origin of the war, 
I had no intention of maintaining any reserve, and I thought 
I had made it clear that it was brought about by our not 
satisfying Shere Ali’s demands, and his consequently throwing 
us over and turning to Russia. Kauffman responded and 
sent a Mission to Kabul, which was received with honour, 
after the Amir had refused to allow us to send an envoy to 
Kabul. 

Lord Mayo proposed to send officers to Afghanistan in 
1869. Shere Ali would not hear of their entering his territory. 

Lord Northbrook proposed to send an Envoy to explain the 
situation in 1883. Shere Ali again refused on the grounds 
that he could not ensure the Envoy’s safety. 

These two incidents are referred to in the earlier part of 
the Book. 

Lord Lytton was sent not to get up a war but to insist on 
our having means of getting proper information of what was 
going on, on the northern frontier of Afghanistan. Shere Ali 
was in a very bad frame of mind at this time (1876) in conse¬ 
quence of the treatment he thought his Envoy had received 
at the hands of Lord Northbrook, and was not at all prepared 
to respond to Lord Lytton’s advances. He refused to receive 





British officers, although Lord Lytton promised to agree to 
all the terms the Amir had asked from Lord Northbrook and 
when the Afghan Envoy met our representative, Sir L. Pelly, 
at Peshawar in January 1877, high words passed. The 
meeting broke up and our relations with Kabul were 
practically broken off. The next thing we heard (June 1878) 
was that a Russian Mission was in Kabul, on which Lord 
Lytton was authorised to insist, on the reception of a British 
Mission. Shere Ali had the Mission turned back and war 
was declared. 

I am concerned to hear that you do not think I have made 
this clear. My wish is to tell the true story so far as I know it. 

I don’t quite understand what you mean about “ the action 
taken after Yakub Khan came in.” Lord Lytton’s hope no 
doubt was that we should never leave Afghanistan when he 
sent me there to avenge Cavagnari’s murder. I relate how 
in answer to my request for instructions, he said : “ You can 
tell the Afghans we shall never again withdraw altogether 
from Afghanistan.” I imagine that the Ministry soon dis¬ 
covered that the war was not popular, and that we must leave 
Afghanistan, the question was how to do so ? We had upset 
the Ruler, and could not come away without setting up some 
kind of government. We ought of course never to have left 
Afghanistan altogether. It would have sufficed, I think, if 
we had held on to Kandahar, but to come away altogether 
was a sign of weakness for which neither Lord Beaconsfield 
or Lord Lytton are to blame. That was done by the Glad¬ 
stone Government. 

I intend in my closing chapter to give a kind of “ views ” 
on our frontier policy question. 

17 , Dover Street , W. 

18.11.96. 

The real causes of the Afghan war were : 

(a) the presence of a Russian Mission at Kabul, and 

( b ) Shere Ali’s refusal to enter into any satisfactory terms 
with us. 

(a) was brought about by ( b ) inasmuch as the refusal to 
meet our views was mainly the result of our illiberal treatment 
of the Amir. As in Dost Mahomed’s case, we v/anted Shere 
Ali to agree to a one-sided treaty. This disgusted him, as it 
had disgusted his father and he turned to the Russians. 

In January, 1897, he sent me as a New Year’s gift the 
volumes of “ Forty-one Years in India,” which were then 
published. 
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. if e one day read out to him a sentence from the 
account of the siege of Delhi during the Mutiny '. 
“Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, with eight sappers 
and miners and a bugler of the 5 2n( ^ foot, went forward 
to blow the gate open.” “ Don’t you think, she said, 
“ you might alter that sentence? ‘ The bugler to blow 
up the gate ’ sounds too much like the walls of Jericho.” 

Lord Roberts couldn’t see the point and the sentence 
remains. 

In the summer of 1897 he returned to the subject ot 
Indian Frontier policy : 

The Royal Hospital, Dublin, 

18th August, 1897. 

... I am anxious to hear what the Government of India 
intend doing with the Amir, who should be held responsible 
for Afghans joining the tribesmen against us in the attack 
on the Malakand and Shabkadr. In Yesterday’s Pall Mall, 
there is an account of an interview with a Mr. Guthrie, who 
spent a few weeks in Kabul, and, like Padgett M.P. thinks 
he knows all about Afghan politics. According to him, 
Abdur Rahman is well-disposed towards us, and has had 
nothing to say to the recent outbreaks. Those who are 
better acquainted with the Amir know that not an Afghan 
or tribesman under Afghan control would have dared to 
join in the attack against us, if they had not been encouraged 
to do so, and that they have done so is owing to our shutting 
our eyes to Afghan interference during the Chitral Expedition, 
and to our permitting Abdur Rahman to befool us in regard 
to that part of the Afghan and British boundary which runs 
through the Mohmand territory, the very place from where 
the majority of the men who fought against us at Snubkadr 
come. The Amir is trying to see how far he can go with us. 
He wants to pose as a devout Mahomedan, and as long as we 
pay him ten lakhs of rupees a year and allow him to get any 
amount of arms and munitions of war through our territory 
without taking him to task, he will go on from bad to worse. 

An Oriental yields ungrudging admiration to firmness and 
determination not to be trifled with, whereas a propitiatory 
attitude is invariably taken by him for one of timidity, and 
provokes first his contempt and then his insolence. Give him 
an inch and he will take an ell is a proverb of thoroughly 
Eastern application and every liberty we permit the Amir 





to take will assuredly be followed by some still more insuffer * 
able assumption on his part. 

Many people, amongst them the Government of India I am 
afraid, think that bringing the Amir to book would, in all 
probability, drive him into the arms of Russia, and bring 
about an open rupture between us and Kabul. I am not of 
this opinion. I feel sure that the firmer we are with Abdur 
Rahman the more loyal he will be towards us, anyhow an 
open enemy is better than a disloyal friend, and I would make 
it clear to the Amir that he will be held responsible for the 
actions of his subjects and if he is inimical to us his allowance 
will cease, and nothing in the shape of arms will be allowed 
to pass through India. 

You know how much stress I lay on having control over the 
border tribesmen. This is even more essential to us than 
being on good terms with the Afghans, but if A. R. is permitted 
to intrigue with them, they will get altogether out of hand. 

The Royal Hospital 
Dublin . 

29 th August 1897. 

It pleases me much to find that you recognize the serious 
aspect of affairs on the N.W. Frontier of India, and to hear 
that you “ may have to write constantly about these things 
in the Morning Post” It is most important to get the British 
public to take a right view of our position in India, and to 
understand the fons et origo of what is called the “ forward, 
policy” and thus prevent their being led away by articles 
and letters published in such papers as The Saturday Review> 
Manchester Guardian , etc. We are now reaping the fruits not 
of what has been done but of what has not been done. Had 
Lord Lytton’s policy of holding a “ scientific frontier ” and of 
severing the Trans-Indus Districts from the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and placing them under a specially selected officer been 
carried out, the present rising would never have taken place. 
The tribesmen would have felt that we had them in our grasp, 
and above all, we should have been able to keep the Amir 
in order, and prevent him from systematically intriguing 
against us. Abdur Rahman will, of course, deny all complicity 
with the frontier disturbances, but we know that his soldiers 
fought against us during the Chitral Expedition, and that he 
has been systematically hostile to us for the last ten years. 
Whether he encouraged the tribesmen directly or not, he mast 
be held responsible for the actions of his subjects, and had 
he been called to account two years ago he would have known 
how to behave now. Abdur Rahman has been trying for 
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years to pose as a great king, and has applied more than once 
to be allowed to communicate direct with the Cabinet instead 
of with the Viceroy of India. It was for this object that he 
sent Nasrulla Khan to London and his disappointment was 
great when the young Shahzada returned with his request 
refused. The Amir considers himself the equal of the Shah 
of Persia and the Sultan of Turkey and, as I said in my book, 
he altogether forgets that he owes everything to us. We set 
him up as Amir of Afghanistan, and we have maintained him 
in his position by means of a very handsome monthly allow¬ 
ance and frequent presents of arms and ammunition. 

The time has now come when Abdur Rahman should be 
told that our relations with him can no longer be on the 
unsatisfactory footing they have been hitherto, and that we 
intend to make our roads and railways up to the boundary 
between Afghanistan and India, as agreed to by him in the 
Durand Treaty, and placing our posts along that boundary 
so that there may be no doubt in the future upon whom will 
rest the responsibility for disturbances on the frontier. This 
would of course necessitate the inclusion of the border tribes 
within British territory. But the time has come for this 
measure being taken. The British public cannot fail to 
appreciate (if it is properly placed before them) the absurdity 
of two hundred thousand armed men being permitted to 
occupy a tract over which we have no control, and through 
which we must advance should we be called upon to fulfil 
our engagement and protect Afghanistan from invasion. 

It is all very well for men like Sir Neville Chamberlain and 
Sir James Lyall to advocate leaving the tribesmen alone, and 
assert that they will be more likely to help us in the hour of 
need if we do not interfere with them. But how can we leave 
them alone ? We cannot allow them to murder and plunder 
in our territory without calling them to account and an 
experience of nearly fifty years has proved that punitive 
expeditions have no satisfactory or lasting results. They only 
induce feelings of hatred and animosity towards us. 

Then is it at all likely that these two hundred thousand 
men would assist us to prevent invasion when the invading 
force would be advancing with all the prestige of having 
conquered Afghanistan and would offer, as a bait, the loot 
of India to the avaricious and plundering tribesmen, who 
would turn against us to a man, and small blame to them, 
for they would owe us. neither love nor fear, and would have 
nothing to thank us for. Whether they would be true to us 
if we have previously absorbed them into the Indian body 
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politic, is a question which no one can answer with absolute 
certainty. My belief is that, if properly managed, they 
would be as brave and loyal as Sikhs, Rajputs, Punjabi 
Mahomedans and other races in India, who are our subjects, 
have been. At any rate, we must do our best to make them 
see that their interests are identical with ours, and the best 
way to open their eyes to this fact is to make roads and 
railways into their country, to enforce a general disarmament 
and introduce peace and order under the supervision of 
special officers, and by special means. Levies should be 
raised to assist the regular troops, and the best of the tribesmen 
should be encouraged to enlist in our army. 

On the Kandahar side, but little is required. Our railway 
is already extended to Chaman and sufficient material is in 
reserve there to continue the line to Kandahar. In the centre 
we should push the railway across the Indus, and, after 
satisfying ourselves by which route it could best be continued 
towards Ghazni, we should make the line to the farthest point 
in our territory, and store enough material there to complete 
it to Ghazni when required. From Peshawar, the railway 
must be taken along the right bank of the Kabul river, 
avoiding the Khyber Pass by skirting round the northern 
slopes of the Tartara mountain opposite to Michni. When 
I found the great difficulty, if not impossibility, of making a 
broad gauge line through the Khyber, on account of a drop 
of some two thousand feet at the .Landi Kotal end of the Pass, 
I had the river route surveyed. The engineer officer who 
performed this duty reported that a good deal of blasting 
would have to be done, and as he calculated that this would 
take about eighteen months, the sooner the work is begun 
the better. The railway in this direction should be made as 
far as Dakka in any case, or to Jallalabad, if proof is forth¬ 
coming that the Amir has been encouraging the tribesmen 
to revolt. Jallalabad is a very important place for us to hold. 
It covers all the districts inhabited by the Afridis and 
Orakzais, it commands the direct road to Chitral via the 
Kuner valley, and the whole of the Mohmand country. With 
a railway to Jallalabad and a hundred miles of plant stored 
there, we should have no more trouble with the Frontier 
tribes, and the Ruler of Kabul (there ought never to be 
another Amir of Afghanistan) would feel that we had him 
in our grip. To give effect to these proposals money will 
have to be spent, and it is for the British public to decide 
whether the security of our Indian Empire is worth the 
outlay. 


T.F.Y 
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What the people have to be taught is :— 

(1) That Russia is only biding her time, and that as soon 

as a favourable opportunity offers, she will occupy 
Afghan-Turkes tan. 

(2) That the inhabitants of that Province are aliens to 

the Afghans, and are nearly allied to the races Russia 
now rules over to the north of the Oxus. 

(3) That there are no physical difficulties whatsoever 

between the Oxus and the Hindu Kush range ; it is 
believed that the inhabitants would welcome the 
Russians, and no serious opposition could . possibly 
be offered by the Afghan troops. 

(4) That once settled in Afghan-Turkes tan it would be as 

easy for the Russians to push on to Kabul and Kanda¬ 
har as it was for us to do so in 1879. And from their 
rough and ready mode of procedure in dealing with 
the inhabitants of a conquered country, they would 
experience infinitely less trouble than we should were 
we to occupy Afghanistan against the wishes of the 
people. 

(5) That it is impossible for us to fulfil our promise to 

Afghanistan and protect it from Russian aggression 
unless we are able to move rapidly and in force to 
that country. 

(6) That the defence of India on the North West can only 

be carried out with reasonable chance of success by 
occupying the line Kabul-Ghazni-Kandahar, and by 
holding the passes across the Hindu Kush range. 

(7) That to" enable us to occupy this position and to meet 

the Russians on anything like equal terms, it is 
absolutely essential that we should not be opposed 
by the independent tribes on our immediate frontier. 

There are a certain set of people who persist in saying 
that Russia could not advance further, on account of the 
difficulties she would encounter in the matter of transport, 
country etc., and that even if these difficulties could be over¬ 
come she has no desire to enter Afghanistan and certainly 
no intention to invade India. 

If this is the case why have the Russians so persistently 
pushed on to the Oxus, surmounting on their way difficulties 
and obstacles compared to which anything between the Oxus 
and the Indus would be a mere bagatelle, unless we interfered 
and were able to arrest their progress ? Why did the Russians 
dispute every point of vantage with the Members of our 
Boundary Commission ? 






Why are they going to considerable expense in order to 
settle themselves on the inhospitable Pamirs, and why are 
they pushing on their railways to their most southern posts 
on the confines of Afghanistan ? The opponents to what is 
called the “ Forward Policy ” should be required to reply 
to these questions and to explain in detail the measures they 
think should be adopted to secure the safety of India. 

During that summer Lord Roberts lost no opportunity 
of trying to impress upon the officers and men of the 
Army the importance of a thorough training in musketry. 

Before I went to India Major Gawne and I had made a 
translation of the then new German regulations for field 
service, of which I corrected the proofs on the voyage 
home. Some time after my return Gawne came to me 
in great distress to say that he had heard that the Intelli¬ 
gence Department of the War Office was intending to 
make a fresh translation of the same work. I told him 
not to be disturbed, as I thought I could stop that, and 
I went to see General Chapman, whose acquaintance I 
had made at Peshawar and who was now head of the 
Intelligence Department. I told him that it was morally 
impossible for his department to do over again work 
which had been done for the benefit of the Army by the 
Manchester Tactical Society, which had spent £70 on 
printing the book, to say nothing of the work done by 
Gawne and me. I asked him how many copies he had 
proposed to have printed, and when he said 200, I told 
him that the Tactical Society would make him a present 
of 200 copies. He then objected that since our translation 
had appeared the German original had been revised and 
that there were many alterations. I told him that I 
would translate the alterations. He then agreed to my 
proposals. We sent him the 200 copies and I sent him the 
translation of all the alterations. 

In due time proofs of my translation of the alterations 
were sent to me with a note from one of the officers of the 
Intelligence Department asking me to call and see him 
at the office. When I called he told me that there were a 
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number of mistakes in my translation whidl he would like 
to point out, so I said I should be glad to go over them 
with him. The mistakes were all his own ; there were a 
number of passages in which he quite misunderstood the 
German, which in each case I explained to him. When 
he had finished I said to him : “ You are an interpreter 
in German ? ” He answered with some satisfaction that 
he was. “ I knew it,” I said, “ because I happen to have 
examined you for that position.” I thought it kinder not 
to tell him that I had thought he ought not to pass, but 
had been overruled by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

While I was at Streatham on the unemployed list I 
made the attempt to clear up in my mind the many 
problems in which my interest had been aroused by the 
experience of the previous ten years. I had watched the 
constant political difficulties which our Government had 
had with that of France, especially since our occupation 
of Egypt. I had gained some insight at Berlin into the 
methods and ideas of German statesmen. My collabora¬ 
tion with Dilke had led me to a close study of the condi¬ 
tions of naval warfare and its importance for my own 
country. Above all, I was distressed by the hand-to- 
mouth character of the policy of successive Brirish Govern¬ 
ments. The conception of a national policy seemed to be 
entirely wanting and British political life to. consist of 
little more than a wrangle for office between Liberals and 

Conservatives. . , , . . . 

I wrote an essay on India, in which I reviewed the 
military problem of the defence of the North-West 
Frontier, which had been the prime object of my 
journey, and followed it by an expression of my feel¬ 
ing about the political problem. My conclusion was : 

6i We are going too fast in India. The Romans 
performed for Southern Europe a task analogous to that 
of the Indian Empire. The Romans were nearer in race, 
climate and religion to Gauls, Greeks and Africans than 
we are to the Indians ; but the Romans kept their world 
under a heavy hand for four or five centuries. Some of 
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our public men seem to think we are to make India in a 
fraction of that time ; and advocate a policy, within and 
without, calculated to bring about our ejection from the 
country before even that short period of education has 
been completed.” 

This paper I sent to Lord Roberts, who wrote : 


Grove Park , Kingsbury , N. W. 

26th February, 1894. 

I have read your article upon India (returned herewith) 
with the greatest interest, and, I may add, with great admira¬ 
tion for the able manner in which you have discussed the 
problems with which you deal. 

The correctness of your views about mountain warfare 
is, I think, strikingly exemplified by Wellington’s advance 
through Northern Spain upon the Pyrenees, and afterwards 
into France in 1813 and 1814. On both occasions he turned 
the enemy’s right flank and thus compelled the French troops 
to abandon the defensive positions which they had taken up. 

I think that you might perhaps lay greater stress on the 
political danger of allowing Russia to annex any portion of 
Afghanistan. Such a concession would not only encourage 
sedition within India itself, but destroy our prestige and throw 
the Afghans and border tribes into the arms of Russia. She 
would consequently gain, and we should lose, a military 
reinforcement of almost incredible value. 

As regards Lord Lawrence’s policy of “ masterly inactivity,” 
I believe that it was chiefly based on a misconception of the 
resources of Russia and of the difficulties she would encounter 
in advancing into Central Asia. 

I am of opinion that Afghan-Turkestan could be defended 
by us without much difficulty, provided that we could arrange 
with the Amir for the extension of our railways up to Kanda¬ 
har, or possibly Girisht, on the south, and up to Jallalabad 
or preferably Kabul, on the north ; these lines being con¬ 
nected laterally by a railway between Kabul and Kandahar 
through Ghazni. 

What you say about idolaters towards the end of the article 
is quite true, but inapplicable to the Mussulman population, 
numbering over fifty-seven millions, which is of course 
monotheistic. The Mahommedans once ruled India and 
doubtless many of them hope some day to regain their former 
ascendancy. In any case their warlike traditions and the 
whole fabric of their social and religious life are opposed to 
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the representative institutions which of late years we have 
attempted to introduce ; and they bitterly resent the prefer¬ 
ence accorded under our system of government to those 
natives of India who can pass a purely educational test. 

Before the autumn session of 1893 Dilke asked me 
what I thought might be done in Parliament for the 
Army and Navy during the coming session by the sendee 
members. He was at that time chairman of the Service 
Members Committee. I thought they could do nothing 
effective. “ Then what are we to do ? ” he said. My 
idea was that the first step in the direction of reform was 
to get agreement between the so-called experts. “ You 
and I agree,” said Dilke; “whom shall we get to agree 
with us ? ” I suggested Sir George Chesney, whom 
Dilke therefore asked to meet me, and then explained 
that we wanted agreement between those who were 
anxious to set the national defences in order. “ What 
are we to agree to ? ” asked Chesney. It appeared that 
he was in substantial accord with the views about the 
Army and its management that we had expressed in 
“ Imperial Defence.” So it was arranged that I should 
draw up a manifesto on those lines, which we could all 
sign, and it was further agreed that Arnold-Forster should 
be asked to join us. 

In a paper which I drew up the proposal was that the 
admiral and the general in whom the Cabinet had most 
confidence should each of them be the head of his own 
service and the responsible adviser of the Government in 
regard to that service (by responsible adviser was meant 
that the professional opinions of the Admiral and the 
General should be signed). There should be no 
anonymity. Dilke’s idea was that the document bearing 
our signatures should be sent to the Prime Minister 
(Mr. Gladstone) and to the leaders of each of the three 
parties in both Houses of Parliament, and should then be 
published, together with such replies as any of them 
might make. Befbre this was done, Dilke asked me 
whether I had any objection to his showing the paper to 
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Mr. Balfour. Of course I had none, and a few days 
later he told me that Mr. Balfour disliked our proposal, 
and would prefer the appointment of a committee to 
advise the Government—the committee to consist of the 
heads of the services and certain Cabinet Ministers. I 
had no faith in that scheme, and said so. “ What am 
I to say to Arthur Balfour ? ” said Dilke. “ When you 
see him to-morrow,” I said, “just refer to the subject 
again, and he will repeat the opinion he has already 
given you. You then say : ‘ What you tell me is very 
interesting, but there is something you have forgotten. 

‘ What is that? ’ he will ask, and you will answer : ‘ War ! 
How will your scheme work in the event of war ? ’ 
Arthur Balfour has never in his life thought about war, 
and he cannot answer you. He will take out his watch, 
look at the time, and say ‘ I am very sorry, but I have an 
appointment,’ and he will run for his life. That will be 
to-morrow, Tuesday. I will meet you on Wednesday a.t 
half-past two in the lobby and you will then report this 
conversation.” 

On Wednesday, at 2.30, I went to the House, and in 
the lobby came Dilke to meet me and said : “ My dear 
fellow, it went off word for word as you said ; as soon as I 
mentioned war he looked at his watch, said he had a man 

to meet, and was off.” . 

I could never bring myself to share the faith in Mr. 
Balfour as statesman which was so widespread at any 
rate, in the Conservative Party. He had no doubt 
remarkable qualities, which explain and to some extent 
justify his popularity. He had no personal end in view, 
no axe to grind : he had courage and sclf-confidence j 
his quick and subtle intellect gave him great powei of 
improvisation in debate, and on this he relied to such 
an extent that he habitually neglected to master the 
details of any subject with which he was called upon to 
deal. Perhaps his most amazing performance of this 
kind was when he gave to the House of Commons his 
reason for believing the invasion of this country to be 
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impracticable. He assumed the great fleets of other 
nations to be non-existent and the British Navy to be 
reduced to a dozen battleships with a few cruisers and 
torpedo craft. “ In that case,” he said, “ it is obvious 
that no foreign Government would venture to embark 
an army in transport for the invasion of England, because 
the transports would be sunk by the ships of this diminu¬ 
tive British Navy.” The argument was both childish and 
irrelevant, for the practicability of invasion depends on 
the power of a hostile navy to paralyse that of Great 
Britain. 

My friend Birley, commanding the Manchester 
Artillery, told me one day that he thought he ought to 
have some distinguished person to distribute the prizes 
to his Volunteers and, on my advice, invited Mr. Balfour 
to render that service. In the letter of invitation Birley 
made it clear that what the Volunteers needed was, not 
more money from the Government, but more sympathetic 
treatment from the War Office. Shortly before the date 
of the meeting Birley wrote a reminder to Mr. Balfour 
in which he repeated the view he had already 
expressed. 

At the meeting I sat next to my old friend Sir Henry 
Howarth, a great admirer of Mr. Balfour. Colonel 
Birley made his speech and explained his views. Mr. 
Balfour then delivered an oration on the subject of the 
Volunteers, and wound up with a peroration : “ As far 
as in me lies I will endeavour to see that the Volunteers 
shall obtain, what they so much need, more money.” 
As the party left the platform Howarth stopped Mr. 
Balfour in order to introduce me to him, and the Colonel 
then asked me to accompany him as he showed Mr. 
Balfour round the headquarters. When we reached the 
armoury Mr. Balfour, with his graceful manner, said : 
“ I hope you liked my speech.” “ I should have liked 
it better,” I said, “ if you had taken Colonel Birley’s 
point.” “ Surely I did,” said he ; “I said the Volunteers 
should have more money.” “ But,” said I, “ I understood 
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Colonel Birley to say that what the Volunteers needed 
was not more money.” Mr. Balfour’s gracious manner 
dropped from him and he looked round for the door. 

In the summer of 1893 there was some discussion of 
the strength of the Navy, and I was perturbed by an 
article in the Times from the pen of Admiral Philip 
Colomb, then the leader of naval thought in England. 
Two years before I had written in “ Imperial Defence ” : 
“ An attack on land conducted across the sea is a most 
hazardous speculation so long as there exists anywhere 
a hostile fleet that is able to fight. In order to make 
such an attack safe, it is indispensable that the attacker 
should secure himself from all interruption by destroying 
or driving from the sea any hostile fleet. The Power 
which should succeed in doing this would have the 
command of the sea as against its particular enemy.” 

Admiral Colomb, in his article, enlarged upon the 
principle set forth in the first sentence just quoted, and 
referred to the words of Torrington justifying his un¬ 
willingness to fight the Battle of Beachy Head. Before 
the battle Torrington wrote to explain why he wished to 
avoid it, the French fleet being so much superior in 
numbers to his own. “ If we are beaten,” he said, 
“ they, being absolute masters-of the sea, will be at great 
liberty of doing many things they dare not attempt 
while we observe them.” In-the battle Torrington drew 
off before his fleet had been greatly damaged, and after 
the battle he wrote : “ Had I fought otherwise our fleet 
had been totally lost and the Kingdom had been laid 
open to an invasion. . . . As it was, most men were in 
fear that the French would invade ; but I was always 
of another opinion : for I always said that whilst we 
had a fleet in being, they would not dare to make an 
attempt.” 

Admiral Colomb emphasised the expression “ a fleet 
in being,” and seemed to hold that Torrington’s fleet, 
after its defeat and retreat, had had the effect which 
Torrington himself expected from it if it did not fight 
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the battle. I thought this might lead to the view that 
even a beaten fleet would be a guarantee against invasion, 
a theory which, if admitted, would have dangerous 
consequences. I wrote to the Times suggesting that 
Colomb was pressing too far the theory of “ a fleet in 
being.” “ A weaker fleet in serious war cannot be very 
long in being. The superior fleet will attack it and beat 
it again and again till it is destroyed, or if it retreats will 
follow it to its port and there mask it. I cannot see how 
in the long run this country can be secured from inva¬ 
sion and conquest by anything short of a Navy invincible 
against any combination. So long as England has such 
a Navy she controls the whole sea and has the primacy 
of the world. To abandon that control would not be, as 
some think, a mere diminution of power. It would be 
annihilation, but the annihilation of something more than 
the Empire. Great Britain is but a small island in the sea, 
and every island is at the mercy of whatever Power has 
acquired maritime supremacy. I assert, therefore, that 
we cannot please ourselves whether we keep or neglect 
the Empire. We are compelled to choose between two 
extremes. England must either become a dependency of 
another Power holding the mastery of the sea or she 
must herself command the sea and lead the world.” 

This was the Great Alternative, which I was at that 
time setting forth in a book of which those words formed 
the title. My view of national policy was that it must 
rest upon the command of the sea and not upon a weak 
fleet, which, though it might prevent or postpone invasion, 
could not command the sea. If my strategy was wrong, 
my theory of policy had no foundation. It was therefore 
vital to discover whether a great authority like Philip 
Colomb accepted or rejected my strategical theory. 

Colomb replied in the Times to my letter, and a contro¬ 
versy began which continued until he wrote inviting me 
to lunch with him at his club, where we could better 
discuss the subject than in the columns of the Times. 
When we met we found that we were really in entire 
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agreement. Thus assured of the soundness of my strategy, 

I felt that my theory of policy rested on a sure foundation 
and I could go on with my book. 

I reviewed British relations with the Continental 
Powers since 1882, giving a sketch of the Eastern question, 
of the occupation of Egypt, and of our difficulties with 
Germany and France. I gave an account of the under¬ 
hand dealings by which Bismarck made the beginnings 
of a German colonial empire. I suggested that foreign 
policy was a national matter having no relation to the 
rivalry between Liberals and Conservatives ; that in the 
past in every great European crisis Great Britain had 
been the opponent of any Power that aimed at supremacy 
in Europe. That in alliance with States defending their 
independence she had been able to win her battles at 
sea, and as a consequence to acquire her Colonial and 
Indian Empire. The essay on India, of which Lord 
Roberts had approved, became a chapter in the book. 
The later chapters were written in the Foreign Office, 
where I w r as staying with my brother-in-law, Eyre Crowe, 
then resident clerk. He read my manuscript as I wrote 
it, and agreed with the opinions I expressed. 

The book was not very kindly reviewed by some of the 
papers. I had put at the head of one of the chapters the 
lines : 

u All thine shall be the subject main 
And every shore, its circles thine.” Old Song. 

The Daily News in a leader denounced me for having 
made up these lines as from a fictitious “ old song ” in 
order to convey my Jingo view of naval policy. The Daily 
News leader-WTiter did not know that the lines are from 
“ Rule, Britannia.” 

Lord Roberts wrote me that no book had interested 
him so much since Mahan’s “ Influence of Sea Power 
on History.” Dilke sent me a copy of a letter from 
Sir Henry Parkes, who had been Prime Minister of 
Victoria : 
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Kenilworth 

Annandale 

Sydney 


August 26.94. 

Dear Sir Charles Dilke, 

Will you allow me to take up your time with one simple 
enquiry. Who is Spenser Wilkinson ? 

At this distance from the world of letters we are not so 
well informed as residents in London and we do not meet 
many men well informed on writers of books. I have been 
reading Mr. Wilkinson’s “The Great Alternative”* and I 
intend reading it a second time very carefully. It strikes 
me as one of the great books of our time. The writing is 
wonderfully filled with light and force. I recollect hardly 
any writer who puts his points with such clear, terse, con¬ 
vincing power. His subject is to me one of surpassing interest 
and in parts closely connects itself with my views of the 
necessity and urgency of Australian union. 

I notice Mr. Wilkinson’s name coupled with yours on the 
title page of one of your books and infer that you could tell 
me—in confidence if you think well—who he is and what 
special opportunities he has had to study the vast questions 
treated in “ The Great Alternative.” At any rate I thank him 
very sincerely for his book. I have written to England for 
all his other books. 

***** 


Yours sincerely, 

Henry Parkes. 


The sale of the book was small and there was no 
pecuniary return. While I was writing it such money as 
my wife had been able to save during four years of my work 
on the Manchester Guardian gradually disappeared, and as 
the book brought in nothing we were in great straits. I 
sent articles to various papers and magazines, but they were 
all returned. At length there appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette a series of articles suggesting the abandonment of 
the Mediterranean. I thought that this would be a great 
mistake and called at the Pall Mall Gazette office offering 
to write a reply. I was received by Ivan-Muller, an 
Oxford contemporary of mine, who had been editor of 
the Manchester Courier and was now assisting Harry Cust 
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in the editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette. When I told 
him what I wanted he said : “ I don’t mind telling you 
that I wrote the articles to which you object, and I shall 
be only too delighted if you will go for them, but you 
must sign your name.” So I wrote a series of articles 
entitled “ The Command of the Sea,” in which I explained 
the vital importance to England of retaining a fleet in the 
Mediterranean. I showed that the Navy was too weak 
for its necessary tasks in case of war, and suggested that 
the strength of the Navy should be regulated, not by party 
considerations, but by competent naval judgment as to the 
requirements of war. I proposed an agitation for com¬ 
pelling the Government so to organise the Admiralty as 
to be sure of that competent opinion. My idea was to 
compel the Government to find and appoint two war 
directors, one for the Navy and one for the Army, and to 
call upon each of them every year for his specification of 
the Navy (Army) he would require to beat the French 
(or Russian, or French and Russian) Navy (or Army). 1 
thought he should sign this document and that the 
reports of both the war directors (the naval and military) 
should be always laid before the Cabinet before they con¬ 
sidered either Army or Navy Estimates. This was the 
proposal to which Dilke, Chesney, and Arnold-Forster had 
subscribed with me. 

These articles brought the first few much-needed 
guineas to an almost starving household. They also had 
a more important effect. A letter appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, signed “ Four Average Englishmen,” taking 
up my suggestion of an organisation to move public 
opinion about the Navy. Thereupon Cust invited the 
four writers and me to meet him at the office of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. At that meeting was put together the 
scheme which was elaborated by two committees, at which 
the first was presided over by Cust and the second larger 
one by me, into the Navy League. 

As soon as the League was formed the executive com¬ 
mittee was chosen, of which I was pressed to be chairman, 
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but in the then non-existing state of my finances I was 
obliged to decline it, and the first chairman elected was 
W. L. Ainslie, one of the “ Four Average Englishmen.” 
I was one of the first vice-presidents. The committee was 
very anxious to have a distinguished president, and agreed 
to my suggestion that I should ask Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
at that time regarded as our greatest admiral, to accept 
the office. When I met Sir Geoffrey at a meeting of the 
committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, of 
which we were both members, I said to him : “ Will you 
be president of my Navy League ? ” “ What are you 

driving at ? ” he said. “ At getting a General Staff for the 
Navy.” “ I will do anything in the world to bring that 
about.” “ Then you will accept the presidency of the 
Navy League ? ” “I will,” he said. So a formal letter 
was written asking him to be president, and he wrote 
accepting the position. Unfortunately, a few weeks later 
he died and my difficulties began. 

According to the original constitution adopted at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, December 18th, 1894, the 
purpose of the League was to secure as the primary object 
of the national policy the Command of the Sea. Its general 
aims were : 

(x) To spread information showing the vital importance 
of naval supremacy to the British Empire. 

(2) To call attention to the enormous demands which 

war would make upon the Navy and to the fact 
that the Navy is not at present ready to meet 
them. 

(3) To secure the appointment of a single professional 

adviser, responsible to the Cabinet, upon the 
maritime defence of the Empire, whose opinion as 
to the sufficiency of the preparations covered by 
the Estimates shall be communicated to Parlia¬ 
ment. 

These matters were to be urged upon public men and 
candidates for Parliament. 
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My articles on “ The Command of the Sea ” were 
reprinted in a pamphlet, of which 10,000 copies were sold, 
and there was an immediate rush of members to join the 
Navy League. The Government produced Navy Esti¬ 
mates providing for a considerable increase in the Navy. 

It will be seen that the third aim, the single adviser, 
was the one which I had had in view in proposing an 
agitation. When the Dilke, Chesney, etc., paper was 
drafted we were concerned mainly with the Army, but I 
thought that, so long as the Duke of Cambridge was 
Commander-in-Chief, it was useless to aim at a serious 
reform of the War Office. There did not seem to be the 
same difficulty in the case of the Admiralty, and therefore 
it was in articles on the Navy that I made the suggestion. 

As soon as the League was formed I wrote a further set 
of articles to elucidate my specific proposal. They were 
reprinted with the title “ The Brain of the Navy.” I gave 
a precise account of the nature of Ministerial responsi¬ 
bility, of the relation between the Cabinet and the 
Admiralty, of the constitution of the Board of Admiralty, 
and of the change which I proposed by which the First 
Sea Lord would become the responsible strategical adviser 
of the Cabinet having the assistance of a properly 
organised general staff. 

The views which I then expressed have long since 
become those of the Navy and of the Board of Admiralty, 
and in 1919 the “ Brain of the Navy ” was adopted as a 
text-book at the United States War College, but in 1895 
its chapters seemed to puzzle some of my colleagues, and 
they were afraid that the public, though it would support 
the cry for an increase of the Navy, would fail to be 
interested in proposals for reforming the Admiralty. 

At the opening of the debate in the House of Commons 
on the Navy Estimates (March nth, 1895) Arnold- 
Forster moved a resolution asking for an assurance that 
the Estimates were “ based upon a consideration of the 
needs of possible war by sea and land and on the con¬ 
sideration of advice tendered on that behalf by the naval 
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officer selected for the conduct of naval operations in case 
of war.” This was substantially the resolution I had 
suggested in the articles which were the origin of the Navy 
League. It was seconded by Sir George Chesney. 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty supposed that the 
resolution “ must mean this—that there must be a person 
not in actual command of the Fleet, but an adviser of the 
Admiralty, who should advise the department as to the 
conduct of operations in war and that he should have 
control of the general organisation and direction of affaii s. 
But that was the main duty which fell on the gallant 
admiral who for the time being was the First Naval Lord 
of the Admiralty. If this was not this officer’s business, he 
did not know what it was.” 

He referred to the Navy League, and held in his hand 
the “ Command of the Sea ” and the “ Brain of the Navy,” 
and declared that my account of the Board of Admiralty 
was not correct. I was in the House and listened to his 
speech, which I thought most disingenuous, but it was 
not possible to induce any of the members who agreed 
with the resolution to reply to this part of his speech, 
because none of them knew enough about the Admiralty 
system to be abl^to correct statements made by the 
Civil Lord. v" 

At a generaTmeeting of the Navy League on the 8th of 
April a resolution was carried by which the Civil Lord’s 
statement was accepted as substantially realising the 
original clause of the League’s constitution aiming at the 
appointment of a single professional adviser responsible 
for advising the First Lord upon the maritime defence of 
the Empire. But the Civil Lord’s statement convinced 
me that no reform of the Admiralty was intended. My 
colleagues of the Executive Committee of the League 
were determined to postpone the question of Admiralty 
reform until the League should be better established, and 
in order not to embarrass them, nor to be responsible for 
a policy in which I had no confidence, I retired from the 
Executive Committee. 
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In January, 1896, was held the first annual meeting of 
the League. In the Committee’s report there was a 
reference to the Government’s “ providing such a Navy 
as the responsible naval advisers of the First Lord shall 
consider adequate.” I moved to amend the report by 
substituting the word “ adviser ” in the singular for 
t£ advisers 55 in the plural. This amendment was accepted 
and I was pressed to rejoin the Executive Committee, to 
which I agreed. 

The comment of the Pall Mall Gazette was : 

“ We are very glad the Navy League has now definitely 
committed itself to the principle of one definite Naval adviser 
to the First Lord. It was for this end that the League was 
originally formed, following on the articles in which Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson urged the necessity of concentrating our 
naval responsibility. The reform which the League was 
meant to advocate was this : there should be one expert at 
the First Lord’s elbow, and when Parliament votes the Navy 
Estimates it should have an opportunity of knowing whether 
that expert considers the provisions made sufficient or not. 

Thereupon Mr. McHardy, a member of the Executive 
Committee, wrote to the Pall Mall Gazette a letter in which 
he said : “ Allow me to point out that you are in error in 
stating that the Navy League has now definitely com¬ 
mitted itself to the reform which the League was meant 
to advocate—namely : 

(1) That there shall be one expert at the First Lord’s 

elbow. 

(2) That Parliament shall know whether that expert 

considers the provisions made sufficient or not. 

The main object of the League is not to interfere in the 
organisation of a Government department like the 
Admiralty, but to spread information as to the vital 
importance to the Empire of its naval supremacy.” 

McHardy’s letter meant throwing overboard everything 
for which I was fighting. At the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee I proposed that the Committee 
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should disavow that letter, which I thought was a betrayal 
of those who had been induced by my articles to join the 
League. The Committee to a man supported McHardy, 
Thereupon I resigned my membership of the Committee 
and of the League, which from that time on advocated 
an increase of the Navy but had no ground of principle. 
But I had no personal quarrel with my colleagues of the 
Committee, the majority of whom continued to be among 
my best friends—notably Trower, Ainslie and H. W. 
Wilson. 

Before the last of my articles had appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette I found myself referred to in other papers as a 
naval expert. This annoyed me, for I had no pretensions 
to knowledge of the Navy, so I thought it would be well 
to seek some enlightenment. I wrote to Lord Charles 
Beresford (he was then Commandant at Chatham) 
describing my plight and asking him whether he would 
not take pity on the ignorance of a stranger and put me 
in the way of knowing one end of a ship from the other. 
I received a charming reply in which Lord Charles 
invited me to go down to stay with him at Chatham and 
accompany him on the trial trip of an old man-of-war 
which had just been refitted. So I went down to 
Chatham and next morning accompanied Lord Charles 
on a torpedo-destroyer from Chatham to Sheerness. 
There we boarded the Monarch , of which Lord Charles 
took charge, and we steamed round the coast to Dover and 
back again, carrying out various evolutions en route . It 
was evening when we returned to Sheerness and quite 
dark when we went back in the destroyer up the Medway 
to Chatham. Beresford went full speed ali the way. 
I stood next to him in the midst of a small group of 
officers and sailors. I could not but perceive that some 
of them thought it was a risky business to go full speed in 
the dark on a river where there were all sorts of other craft 
moving or anchored. But Beresford evidently had not a 
nerve in his body, and I felt that I could go anywhere with 
him. This visit to Chatham was the beginning of a 
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friendship which lasted as long as Beresford lived. A few 
weeks later, at his invitation, I went to Chatham to be 
present at the launch of the Magnificent. 

Beresford’s whole heart was in the Navy. He always 
had before him a list of the ships of the French and 
German navies and was constantly thinking out how he 
would fight a battle. One day, at my house in Oakley 
Street, he explained his battle to my wife, taking a 
number of matches as battleships and explaining why he 
would approach the enemy in line abreast and at a given 
moment turn it into line ahead to the right or left. He 
was always perfectly clear as to what he would do, and I 
had the feeling that he was the man whom in a tight place 
one would like to be near. 

In the summer of 1895 I went for a holiday to Schleswig- 
Holstein, where I wished to see the battlefields of 1864. 
I went from Hamburg to Liibeck, and thence through the 
picturesque hills and lakes of Holstein to Schleswig. I 
spent a couple of days examining the positions at Diippel, 
which had been stormed by the Prussians in 1864, and 
the Sound of Alsen, which they crossed in the same year. 
I then returned to Kiel, where there was a great gather¬ 
ing of fleets : German, English, French, Russian, and 
American. I spent a day or two sailing up and down the 
harbour and comparing the different types of battleship. 
There I received a telegram from Dilke, telling me that 
the Duke of Cambridge had resigned the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief and urging me to come home at once. 
Next morning, when I went to take my ticket, I found 
myself standing next to Lord Charles Beresford, who was 
also eager to get home. He tried to persuade me to join 
him on a torpedo-boat which he had ordered to meet him 
at the Hook, but I found it was quicker to cross by the 
ordinary boat. We had time en route to compare notes 
about the German fleet and the German Emperor’s 
maritime ambition. 

When I reached home I found that Lord Rosebery’s 
Government had been defeated in a division in the House 
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of Commons on the question of cordite, and that Loid 
Rosebery had been succeeded by Lord Salisbury. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was succeeded as Secretary 
of State for War by Lord Lansdowne. It was soon 
afterwards announced that Lord Wolseley was to be 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, but with diminished 
powers. The Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster- 
General were to be directly responsible, not to the 
Commander-in-Chief, but to the Secretary of State. 

This change had been intended by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and was expounded and defended by Mr. 
Balfour. It appeared to me to be disastrous, and I there¬ 
fore immediately arranged for a new edition of the 
“ Brain of an Army,” for which I wrote a preface in 
which I criticised the new arrangement. I thought that 
the internal affairs of the Army formed a department of 
which the Commander-in-Chief might well be the head, 
but the Minister who personifies the Cabinet in relation 
to the Army had larger matters to deal with than the 
headship of the military department. The Minister ought 
to be concerned chiefly with the connection between the 
national policy and the military means of giving it effect. 
The intention to make the Secretary of State head of the 
military department proved that the Government took 
no account of what should be his higher duties. - The lack 
of the conception of a national policy would embarrass the 
military management of the Army. This prophecy was 
fulfilled four years later when it became necessary to deal 

with the crisis in South Africa. 

In December I delivered to the Navy League a lecture 
on the Command of the Sea and British policy. I suggested 
that British policy was governed by certain laws, of which 
the first was that of insularity, that an island State can 
in the long run preserve its independence only by means 
of the command of the sea ; the second was that of the 
balance of power. The Continent being occupied not by 
one nation but by many, the principle of national 
independence has prevented their ever acting all together. 
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In every epoch the Continental Powers have been ranged 
upon two sides, and, in the long run, Great Britain has 
always found herself helping and enjoying the help of one 
of the two parties among the European States. It is in 
virtue of this kind of partnership that Great Britain has 
been enabled to maintain her maritime predominance. 

The command of the sea brings all the coasts of the 
world peculiarly under the influence of the nation which 
possesses it. A maritime nation having almost a monopoly 
of power on the ocean, and devoted by the conditions of 
its existence to trade, is imperceptibly led to form settle¬ 
ments and to found colonies upon uncivilised coasts and 
to establish government in those coast regions where there 
is scope for trade but where government, which alone 
could render trade secure, does not exist. This is the law 
of empire. If this great power should be misused and 
should become the instrument of injustice or oppression, 
the other nations would take means to restrain it, and by 
some combination the British Navy would be destroyed, 
the British Empire sundered into fragments, and the power 
of the sea entrusted to other hands. This is the law of 
service, that the British Empire can subsist only so long 
as it is a useful agent for the general benefit of humanity. 


CHAPTER X 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM 

I had been two years at Streatham on the unemployed 
list. Our savings had been consumed and starvation was 
looming ahead. 

My friend Bonar was able to find me a little work as 
examiner in German for the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and he also introduced me to Henri Van Laun, the 
translator of Moli&re and of Taine’s English Literature. 
When I asked Van Laun about the possibilities of news¬ 
paper work, he told me a great deal about the chief 
London papers. The Morning Post , he said, was the 
office in which the relations between proprietor and staff 
were the pleasantest. Its editor, he told me, was A. K. 
Moore. This seemed good news, for A. K. and I had 
been Postmasters together at Merton, and I was sure that 
I had only to walk into his room to have the opportunity 
of doing as much work as I wanted. So a few days later 
I went to the Morning Post and asked for A. K. Moore. 
He had died the day before. 

I asked Lord Roberts whether he knew Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, afterwards Lord Glenesk, the proprietor of 
the Morning Post , and he very kindly wrote that gentleman 
a letter in which he said pleasant things about me. I 
then called at the Morning Post and saw Mr. Borthwick, 
the proprietor’s son, who at that time was acting as his 
father’s representative. At his request I wrote an article 
on the subject of the North-West Frontier of India, and 
a week or two later called again at the office to explain to 
Mr. Borthwick that to write an occasional article was not 
much use to me, that I wanted some permanent occupa¬ 
tion that would be either a living or a contribution 
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towards it. He said there was no vacancy on the paper. 
But a few weeks later he wrote to tell me that the post of 
dramatic critic was vacant, so I again went to see him 
and sent him some theatre notices which I had contributed 
to the Manchester Guardian . I was then appointed 
dramatic critic of the Morning Post at a salary of eight 
guineas a week. 

I had to see the manager, E. E. Peacock, to settle the 
contract constituting my engagement, which was termin¬ 
able at a month’s notice on either side. Peacock said to 
me : “ You will have no need to be anxious about the 
month’s notice when I tell you that no man has ever been 
turned away from the Morning Post except for gross 
misconduct, and that some posts in the office have been 
handed on from father to son.” I asked him whether 
I should have the opportunity of other work on the paper 
by way of adding to the modest salary of the dramatic 
critic. He thought that I might occasionally have the 
opportunity of writing a leader. Soon afterwards I was 
asked to write a leader, which gave such satisfaction that 
my leaders became more and more frequent, so that within 
a year I found myself the principal leader-writer for the 
Post . The starvation period was now over. I was 
responsible for the dramatic criticism for some sixteen 
years, beginning on the 1st of September, 1895. 

The editor was Algernon Locker, a Merton man some 
years my junior. He was both judicious and considerate, 
and we soon became great friends. Part of the dramatic 
critic’s business was to supply every week a column of 
“ Theatrical Notes,” which was usually filled with gossip 
about plays and actors. Nothing was more distasteful to 
me than this gossip, which I did not know how to collect. 
So I devoted the weekly column to a retrospect of the 
week’s plays, discussing more thoroughly than was 
possible in the notice written immediately after the 
performance any play or plays that had seemed specially 
interesting. I had always thought it wise for a dramatic 
critic to avoid the acquaintance of actors and actresses, 
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which must necessarily bias his judgment of their perform¬ 
ance. One of the traditions which Locker maintained 
was that in the editor’s room pipes were not to be smoked , 
but only cigars. Accordingly he kept a box of cigars on 
his table, and when one of his writers came to consult 
him, always offered him a cigar. Not many weeks after 
my joining the paper I was smoking a cigar in the editorial 
room when Sir Algernon—who had been talking to 
Locker—turned round to me, saying: “ Oh, I have a 
letter for you,” and handed me a note from the Countess 
of-which ran as follows : 

Dear Sir Algernon, 

Next Wednesday my dear friend, Miss A - L -, is 

to appear at the Penumbra Theatre and I hope the Morning 
Post will be very kind to her. 

As I read the note I felt that the moment was critical. 
Luckily the cigar procured me a few seconds to think, 
while I puffed before speaking. Handing back the letter 
to Borthwick, I said, “ A charming note, and, I suppose, 
a charming lady ? ” “ Yes, indeed,” he replied. “ I 

suppose you will see her again one of these days ? ” “ Oh, 

I see her every night.” “ Well, when you see her 
to-morrow you might say, ‘ That was a charming note 

you wrote me about Miss A-L-,’ then she will be 

pleased, and you’ll then say, * But you mustn’t write me 
a note like that.’ She’ll say, * Why not ? ’ and you will 
then say, ' My dramatic critic is a perfect devil. It’s 
as much as my life is worth to show him a letter like that.’ ” 

I expected to be dismissed on the spot, but Borthwick 
laughed pleasantly, put the letter in his pocket, and the 
subject dropped. 

Life was still difficult, as there was no money to spare. 

I used to dine before the play at the cheapest restaurant 
in the Strand and, after I had written my notice, to catch 
the last train from Ludgate Hill to Streatham. If the 
play was important and the notice long, it was not always 
possible to catch the train. In those cases I would walk 
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home. I have a vivid recollection of having to walk home 
one winter night when there was deep soft snow on the 
ground and no cab would take me. It was pretty cold 
and wet for the feet in evening shoes, and I was very glad 
halfway home to light upon a stall where I could get a 
cup of hot coffee. 

I enjoyed the work. I constantly read the Poetics, 
which I have always thought to be the perfect analysis 
of tragedy, as well as the dramatic criticisms of Lessing. 
I never found any satisfactory analysis of comedy. 
George Meredith’s essay touches only upon one aspect 
of French classical comedy, but gives no psychological 
analysis. I thought the critic’s business was first of all 
to record the effect of the play upon the audience, and 
then to account for that effect as the result either of the 
perfection or imperfection in the first place of the piece, 
and in the second of the acting. I never had any belief 
in mere words of praise or blame for the actors. An 
actor must have his conception of the part; for its 
expression he has no means except his voice and gestures, 
which in the last resort are always muscular movements. 
The perfect control of voice and gesture is acquired only 
by training and long practice. 

A critic ought to know what may be called the grammar 
of gesture, for it should be his business to detect and point 
out mistakes, not only in elocution, but in the actions 
which supplement it. I found the technical criticism 
of the acting at least as difficult as that of the play, yet 
I had had perhaps more preparation for this part of the 
task than some of my colleagues. In 1878 at Berlin I 
had had lessons in acting from a clever actress, Frau 
Bartsch-Borck, and in 1882 at Florence I had had lessons 
from Signor Rasi, then the head of the Royal School of 
Acting. He was thought to be excelled as an actor only 
by Salvini and Rossi, and, though my object in going 
to him was only to be able better to speak Italian, I 
learnt a great deal about the actor’s art. 

I had also learnt something from Salvini, whom I had 
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seen in Manchester in some of his best parts, and with 
whom I once travelled from London to Paris. Salvini 
was far from learned ; he had never read Diderot's 
“ Paradoxe sur le Comedien,” and did not agree with 
Diderot’s idea that the greatest actor has no feelings at all. 
Salvini held that the actor ought to feel, but always to 
keep his feelings under control. He told me how, as a 
young man, he had made a complete failure of a notable 
part because at the crisis of the play he was so oyercome 
by feeling that he could not speak. 

My notices of plays gave satisfaction to the editor and 
to the proprietor of the Morning Post. What gave me even 
greater pleasure was now and then to receive from an 
actor or actress a letter telling me that I had been right 
in pointing out some technical flaw in his or her per¬ 
formance. On the first night of Tree’s production of 
Julius Ctesar I suggested that Lewis Waller, who played 
Brutus and who walked down the stage in the middle of 
his great speech, ought to have stood still all the time. 
A day or two after I happened to sit next to Waller at a 
supper, when he told me that I was quite right, and that 
he had been forced to walk down the stage because the 
carpenters at the back were making such a noise that he 
could not go on where he was. 

I remember with special pleasure a letter from a young 
actress, Miss Calhoun. I had suggested that her inter¬ 
pretation of the part which she was playing was mistaken 
and explained what I thought a better reading. She 
wrote to tell me that she entirely agreed with me, but had 
been obliged to take the interpretation given by the 
producer, though it was against her own judgment. 

I had always been an admirer of Sarah Bernhardt, 
whom I had first seen at Manchester in 1881. On that 
occasion I had asked my friend Partington, then one of 
the most promising Manchester artists, to go with me to 
see her first performance, which was Frou Frou. He was 
not very keen to go as he knew no French, but I over¬ 
came his reluctance. To describe the first impression of 
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a great actress is perhaps impossible. She was the 
impersonation of grace and charm, and from the moment 
of her first entrance the house was spellbound. But after 
the first act Partington said to me, “ I think I’ll go home ; 
I don’t understand a word.” “ Stay for the second act,” 
I said, and I explained what had happened in the first. 
At the end of the second act I said to him, “ Now, Par¬ 
tington, off you go.” “ I’m not going,” he said. When 
the last curtain fell I said to him, “ You’ve just time to 
catch your midnight train to Stockport.” “ I’m not 
going,” he replied. “ But what about Mrs. Partington 
and the children ? ” “ There is no Mrs. Partington, there 
are no children ; there’s only Sarah.” He walked me up 
and down the streets of Manchester from midnight till 
two in the morning raving about her. 

My father had been a playgoer from his boyhood 
and had seen all the great actresses of his time. The 
morning after the first performance of Frou Frou he was 
praising the skill of the French actors. “ Did you 
notice,” he said, “ when a flower dropped from Frou 
Frou’s dress how gracefully Vaureal picked it up ; that 
sort of impromptu shows the polished actor.” “ Im¬ 
promptu ! ” I said; “ that little business had been carefully 
rehearsed.” “ I bet you half a sovereign it was im¬ 
promptu,” said my father. “ Done,” said I, “ but how 
shall we settle it ? ” “ I’m going to meet her at lunch,” 
he said. In the evening he put down his half-sovereign. 

A day or two after my first notice in the Post of her 
acting I was standing in front of the fire in the editor’s 
room when Glenesk walked in. “ I’ve some news for 
you,” he said ; “ she wants to see you.” “ Who’s she ? ” 
I said, for I had not the remotest idea what he meant. 
“ Why, Sarah, of course.” “ Good,” I said ; “ what am 
I to do ? ” “ Send in your card to her between the acts 
to-morrow.” Thus began an acquaintance that lasted 
many years. Sarah was never tired of talking to me about 
her art, and in her case I had no fear of being biased by 
making her acquaintance. 
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She once said to me, “ I am getting too old to play the 
mine premiere. I am an old woman and there are no parts 
for old women. But I think I could act a young man. I 
am going to try.” And next season she came to London 
with Lorenzaccio, in which she acted the part of the hero 
who gives his name to the piece. I felt quite sure as 1 
watched the performance that anyone who came into 
the theatre and did not know who the actors were would 
not know that Lorenzaccio was being played by a 
woman. In front of me, in the stalls, were sitting two 
Frenchmen, of whom one was Uzanne, a well-known 
French writer. After the first act I heard Uzanne say 
to his friend, “ Oil est la voix d’or ?” I went behina 
the scenes, and when Sarah asked me how I liked it 
and if it would do, I told her that I was delighted, that 
she made a very good young man and that I had just 
heard M. Uzanne ask his friend, “ Oil esi la voix d’or ? 

One day that season she told me that she intended next 
to act Hamlet. She said she intended in a special per¬ 
formance in Paris to act the whole play without any cuts, 
and suggested that I should go to Paris to see it. But she 
never sent me word of that special performance, and I 
first saw her Hamlet in London. Her acting throughout 
was a very interesting comment on the play, and in some 
of the scenes she was far better than any actor I have seen 
in the part, especially in the duel scene at the finish, which 
was remarkably well done. For Sarah was a perfect 
fencer and knew all about it. But at one or two points I 
was dissatisfied, and when I went on the second evening to 
see Sarah between the acts and she asked for my opinion, 
I told her that I thought she was wrong in two places. In 
the graveyard scene she was found standing in front of 
the church door, and I told her that her attitude was all 
wrong, that no young man since the world began ever 
stood with his legs as she placed hers. She was sitting m 
her own room behind the scenes, dressed as Hamlet, and 
ready to go on the next scene. She stretched out her legs 
and said, “ I have got a very good leg for a young man.’ 
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“ There is nothing the matter with your legs,” I said, 
“ but it is the way you put them/ 5 and I tried to show her 
by taking different postures what I thought the wrong 
way and the right way in which she ought to stand. She 
ended by accepting my suggestion. 

The other point was at the opening of the scene between 
Hamlet and his mother, in the course of which Polonius 
is killed. This opening passage seemed to me to have 
been quite pointless, and I suggested that she should so 
change it as to make the audience understand why the 
queen should say, “ What wilt thou do, thou wilt not 
murder me ? 55 I proposed to read to her the few lines 
with which the scene begins, and when she handed me 
her French text I discovered that most of them had been 
omitted, and it was therefore impossible to act this 
passage properly until they were restored. So I wrote 
out these opening lines in French. After Hamlet’s first 
two or three replies which astonish his mother she says, 
“ Nay then, I will set those to you that can speak. 55 
Hamlet is very well aware that the king is constantly 
spying upon him, and these words of his mother’s suggest 
to him that the king is somewhere in hiding and listening. 
I suggested to Sarah that when the queen says these 
words Hamlet should in some way make it clear to the 
audience that he suspects the king to be there. “ How 
am I to do that ? ” she said. I proposed she should do it 
by an expression of her face, by a look. She replied at 
once, “ That won’t do. You can’t rehearse looks.” So 
I then proposed that, on her mother’s words, she should 
look round the room, and start drawing her sword but let 
it drop again into the scabbard, and turn to her mother 
with the words, “ Come, come and sit you down,” etc. 
This would account for the queen being frightened by 
Hamlet’s speech and calling for help. Sarah was 
delighted with this, and said, “ Come again to-morrow 
and you will see that it will go well.” 

I went next evening, but this passage was worse than 
before, and when, after the act, I went round to see her, 
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Sarah said, “ Oh, it was a muddle to-night; the girl 
who acts the queen did not quite understand, thought I 
had forgotten my part, and lost her head. Come again 
to-morrow and it will be all right.” 

Next night the passage went off beautifully. I was 
convinced that my suggestion had been good, and Sarah 
was so pleased with it that for years afterwards, whenever 
she saw me, she used to say, “ You helped me so much 
with Hamlet .” 

A dramatic critic cannot be in two places at once, so 
that he has to have an assistant or deputy in the event of 
there being two new plays in two different theatres on the 
same night. I had at various times different deputies— 
O’Donnell Bartholeyns and Walter Frith, both of whom 
soon grew tired of the work; then George Morrison, of 
whom I shall have more to say; and Geoffrey Russell, 
then a young solicitor’s clerk, who, after a heavy day’s 
work and a hurried dinner, went to the play and then to 
the office and wrote his notice, not getting away before 
two o’clock in the morning. 

During one of Sarah’s visits Geoffrey said to me, “ I 
would give a good deal to be able to see Sarah and talk 
to her.” I said, “ You don’t need to give anything. All 
you have to do is to come to the theatre to-morrow 
night.” That next evening Sarah was playing Roxane to 
Cocquelin’s Cyrano. I went round before the play and 
told Sarah that one of my friends who helped me with 
criticism was dying to sec her and that I had told him to 
come that evening. She was very angry. “ Why do you 
tell him to come to-night ? This is not one of my parts. 
I am only walking through it to please Cocquelin.” 
“ But,” I said, “ it is not the play he is coming to see ; 
he sees you in every part you ever act. He wants to see 
you and talk to you, and I told him to come to-night just 
because you have so little to do.” “ That’s a different 
matter,” she said. “ Bring him round after the second 
act,” and I said as I went away, “ Be sure and be very 
kind to him.” “ Trust me,” she said. So at the time 
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appointed I took Russell round, and during the whole 
entr’acte Sarah said the most delightful things in the most 
delicious French and with the most beautiful of voices. 

One day, when Sarah was acting at the Comedy 
Theatre in Panton Street, I came home about 6.30 to find 
a telegram from her asking me to dine with her at 6 
o’clock. I made a lightning change and drove to the 
theatre, but it was then past 7 and Sarah had dined, 
but she was delighted to see me, and we still had about an 
hour before the play. She talked all the time about her 
art, and after about half an hour suddenly said, “ Don’t 
be disturbed if you see a change in me. I shall have to 
dress shortly, and I always put on the part before I put 
on the clothes. I am going to act Camille, and I shall 
begin to be her.” And she did indeed, by degrees, begin 
to be transformed. 

Quite another type was Mrs. Langtry, who many years 
before had come for a week to Manchester with a company 
of which the principal actor was Charles Coghlan, and it 
fell to me to write the notices for the Guardian. One 
of the plays was She Stoops to Conquer, in which Mrs. 
Langtry was, of course, Kate Hardcastle. She was not 
only most beautiful in face and figure, but graceful in 
every movement, and spoke perfect English. No great 
skill was needed for her to create an impression as Kate 
Hardcastle, for she had only to be her natural self. On 
the last two nights of the week the performance was 
the Lady of Lyons. The play is somewhat artificial, 
melodramatic and rhetorical. I thought it would interest 
one of my sisters and a girl friend who was staying with 
us, so I gave them the Guardian seats in the dress-circle 
and bought myself a scat in the stalls, and during the 
day I read to them the greater part of the play and 
pointed out how rhetorical, and even bombastic, were 
some of the speeches, and at dinner time they said, 
“ Now you have spoiled it for us ! ” 

From the beginning of the performance Coghlan threw 
himself with the utmost power and feeling into the part 
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of Claude Melnotte. Between his passion and the 
exquisite figure of Mrs. Langtry the play produced a 
rare effect. At the end of the second act I found myself 
with tears in my eyes. I was sitting next to an old play¬ 
goer, the editor of the City News, a man of my father’s 
age. I was rather afraid to face him and speak to him, 
being ashamed that he should see my condition. But I 
forced myself to the effort and found him in the same 
state as myself. I went upstairs to see the girls, who also 
had been weeping. “ Do you mean to say,” I said to my 
sister, “ that you two have been crying over this bombas- 
tical rhetorical piece ? ” “ Alas ! we have,” said my sister. 
“ Console yourselves,” I said ; “ the critics in the stalls 
have been in the same state.” 

I myself went again on Saturday, in order the better to 
estimate Mrs. Langtry’s acting, for it was clear to me that 
the effect on Friday was produced by Coghlan and not 
by her. I had of course praised the performance in my 
notice, with the result that my editor, Scott, and his wife 
went to see the play on Saturday. But on Saturday the 
curtain had not long been up when I perceived to my 
horror that Coghlan was drunk, and although the per¬ 
formance was carried through without mishap it pro¬ 
duced no effect, for both Mrs. Langtry and the rest of the 
company were in evident terror as to what might happen. 
I spent Sunday writing a careful analysis of Mrs. Langtry’s 
performance. She had evidently been taught by someone 
whose teaching was all wrong, and who had entirely 
misled her as to the use and meaning of gesture. Among 
English people, at any rate, gestures precede words. They 
are movements of impatience before the words come, and 
in some cases accompany them by way of emphasis. 
When Mrs. Langtry, in an indignant reply to Beauseant, 
passionately spoke of “ The loathsome prostitution of a 
hand without a heart,” at the word “ hand ” she held 
out her right hand. The effect was comic. She was 
never an actress ; but what did that matter ? She was a 
wonder of beauty and grace. 
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P Sarah never much liked the play of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 

by Scribe and Legouve, so she wrote her own play 
about Adrienne, which she rehearsed at the Kensing¬ 
ton Theatre, and she invited Glenesk and me. to the 
rehearsal. Glenesk drove me there, and he and I, sitting 
in the stalls, were the whole audience. Glenesk was soon 
tired and went home, and then whenever Sarah was not 
acting she came and sat by me and asked my opinion 
about the play and the acting. On the whole I was dis¬ 
appointed with the play, and as far as I know it never had 
any success, for'indeed it deserved none. Sarah herself 
was never more charming. 

It may have been my good fortune that I never saw 
her again, for I was so much absorbed in other work that 
I had to leave most of the dramatic criticism to George 
Morrison. I should have been too much grieved to sec a 
Sarah old and maimed repeating performances which 
had given me so much delight. I had already seen how, 
as time went on, and she ceased to be young she produced 
the old effects by other means : the possibility of doing 
this was part of her genius ; but there came a point 
beyond which my distress would have been greater than 
my pleasure. The Sarah I remember had not only a 
unique charm, but was by far the most powerful per- 
w sonality I have ever known. 

In those days the theatre was very far from being the 
mirror of English national or social life. The era of 
Robertson’s plays and of the Bancrofts was over, though 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal were doing their best to prolong it. 
The dramatists in vogue were Pinero, past his zenith, and 
Henry Arthur Jones, then perhaps at his best. Barrie 
was about to turn his attention to the stage, and Bernard 
Shaw was the critic of the Saturday Review and was not yet 
known as a dramatic author. Good plays and great per¬ 
formances were rare. Dramatic criticism was, I think, 
the most trying form of newspaper work, for it was always 
a tour de force. It was usually impracticable to reach the 
office from the theatre before midnight, and the notice 
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must be in the printer’s hands before two. It had to give 
an account of the plot of the play, of its success or failure 
and of its deserts, and it had also to make some comment 
on the acting of each of the principal players. All this 
must be thought out, set in order, and duly written in less 
time than is needed to write a leading article. A good 
play or a fine performance is a stimulus, setting the mind 
to work easily and making the effort a pleasure, but a bad 
play is depressing to the last degree. 

Irving at the Lyceum was still the great theatrical 
manager, and Tree had built in the Haymarket his new 
theatre which was to have its own success. I could never 
convince myself that either Irving or Tree was a great 
actor. Irving was a forceful personality and impressed 
himself on his comrades of the theatre and on the public, 
but he was no actor. Whatever part he assumed was a 
disguise too flimsy to conceal Irving. Undoubtedly he 
took pains to think out how he would present the part, 
but the result was too often grotesque. When he was 
beginning to make a name I was persuaded by a friend 
to go to see his Hamlet at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
When the Ghost appeared, and began the dismal story 
which it was the fashion for the Ghost to recite in sepulchral 
tones, Irving put his head between his knees, which he 
clasped with both hands, and made himself into a sort 
of ball which he rolled about the stage while the 
Ghost talked. The pit and the gallery seemed to like 
eccentricities of this kind. 

Irving never at any time could utter a straightforward 
sentence ; he always made a break in the middle, and 
always in a place that made a perfectly unnatural pause 
between the subject and the verb or between the verb and 
its object. He could never have said simply “ Thou shalt 
not steal ” ; the best he could do would be “ Thou shalt 
not,” and then, after a long pause that gave the impression 
that he was thinking what to say next, would come the 
word “ steal.” W’hen he played Iachimo in Imogen’s bed¬ 
room he spent the time and the words as far as he could 
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in a sort of loathsome gloating over the lady’s person, 
making out Iachimo a most degraded sensualist. This 
was not Shakespeare’s Iachimo, whose object was to win 
his bet. Iachimo is not a brute, but a cold-blooded cynic. 

There was only one Shakespearian character whom 
Irving fairly represented. His Richard III. was a terrible 
ranter, and Irving did the ranting quite well. But, in 
spite of his defects as an actor, Irving rendered a service 
to the stage by his production of the plays of Shakespeare. 
His stage versions were no doubt mutilated, and he cut out 
much of the parts which were not his own, for he was 
completely self-centred, but he did much to popularise 
the great dramatist. 

Tree rendered a similar service to Shakespeare. It 
would not be true to say of Tree that he was no actor. 
His Gringoire was a fine and finished performance, in 
which I think he eliminated himself. But in his Shake¬ 
spearian rSles he was the whole time thinking of Tree and 
the effect he was producing. His greatest success was his 
production of Julius Ctesar, perhaps the best presentation 
of a Shakespearian play as a whole which the English 
stage had seen. But his own part, that of Mark Antony, 
failed of its effect. The arrangement of the play was the 
work' of Louis Calvert, an old schoolmate of mine, who 
trained the most perfect crowd that had till then been 
seen, and to whom I suspect was due the happy idea of 
letting the play run on without a break to the end of the 
scene in which Caesar is murdered. That first act of Julius 
Citsar affected the first-night audience as did no other 
performance in my recollection. 

A first-night audience, at any rate in those days, was a 
very special one. All the well-known theatre-goers were 
there, Cabinet Ministers, judges, and well-known writers. 
When the curtain fell after Caesar’s murder everybody 
immediately turned to express his admiration to his next- 
door neighbour, whether he knew him or not. I have 
never seen an audience so moved. But when in the next 
act Mark Antony had finished the famous speech the 
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house had completely recovered its equilibrium ; yet that 
was the moment which ought to have been the climax. 
The explanation was that Tree, instead of being lost in 
Mark Antony, was showing how clever he could be and 
how much he was pleased with himself. 

George Morrison joined me as assistant dramatic critic 
very early in my career. During the Boer War he did 
most of the work, and I continued to rely mainly upon 
him until after I came to Oxford, when he succeeded me 
as dramatic critic of the Post . He was the author of a play 
—Don Quixote —which is certainly one of the best poetical 
dramas written in my time, though it never found favour 
with managers. 

Morrison was the best judge of a play that I ever knew. 
On the few occasions when we both attended the same 
first night I was amused to see how in the intervals all the 
newspaper critics swarmed round Morrison to hear his 
verdict. They certainly appreciated his judgment. He 
had an almost uncanny insight into the workings of a 
dramatic author’s mind, and before the end of the first 
act of a new play he could tell you exactly what would 
happen in the remaining acts, why the author had worked 
it out in that way, and why the play would succeed or fail. 
Nothing was more interesting than to get him to talk 
about any of Shakespeare’s plays. He might have lived 
with the people in the piece and discussed their minds 
and characters with Shakespeare himself. His whole 
heart was in the drama, and when he ceased to be dramatic 
critic of the Post his life seemed to fade away. His health 
had for some time not been too vigorous ; he began to ail 
and then to be seriously ill, and died in 1930. 

My work as dramatic critic took me to the Westminster 
Play . The first time I went I was sitting in the gallery, 
when I saw, among the audience below, a very striking 
figure—a fine face sculptured by time and care, covered 
with profuse white hair and surmounting a tall figure in 
a cassock, I was lost in admiration, and minutes passed 
before I recognised with a start that this was Rutherford, 
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whom I had known twenty years before when we were 
both Volunteers at Oxford and who was now headmaster 
at Westminster. I went down at once to shake hands with 
him. This was the renewal of an intimacy which was 
ended only by Rutherford’s death in 1907. 

Rutherford was known to the world as a fine Greek 
scholar—I think that he was second to none—and as a 
great headmaster. He was a great deal more. No man 
of my acquaintance approached him in the clearness of 
his view of life or the soundness of his judgment. To 
spend an hour with him, as I often did on my way to the 
Post, was to be refreshed and stimulated, and in some of 
the most trying periods when I expressed unpopular 
views in my leaders the encouragement I had from 
Rutherford was as helpful as the invariable support of 
Glenesk. 

Here are two scraps of his letters : 

September 18th, 1902. 

... When my retarded volume is done, you will probably 
infect me viciously with some of your fanatic earnestness 
and Isaiahic belief that you can save your kind, even in the 
teeth of such princes and mighty men as Balfour and Brodrick. 
For I am ripe for prophecy and even rebellion. 

March 6th, 1903. 

. . . Your prophecyings and your burdens, unlike 
prophecyings and Jeremiads in the past, are evidently read 
and listed to by more men than you think. Public sentiment 
(to use one of your newspaper phrases) is shaping after your 
ideas—slowly, as such things happen. 

Among my fellow dramatic critics was Bernard Shaw, 
with whom I became good friends. His early plays were 
for the most part first produced at private performances, 
and I had seen none of them when the Saturday Review 
sent me for review the two volumes of “ Plays Pleasant 
and Unpleasant.” I took the greatest pains with this 
article, giving a careful analysis of each play and dwelling 
on the use Shaw was making of the stage as a vehicle for 
destructive criticism of social conventions. They seemed 
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like dramatised pamphlets. I ended with asking the 
question, “ Will Mr. Shaw ever write a play ? ” ; to 
which I thought the answer was, “ You Never can Tell ” 
—which was perhaps the most amusing piece that had 
been written for many years. The editor of the Saturday 
sent me the proof with a note to say that he thought he 
could not publish my review because the Saturday ought 
not to attack the writer who had been for years its 
dramatic critic. I feel pretty sure that Shaw would have 
not thought that my review was unfriendly. 

It was my misfortune that on subsequent occasions as 
new plays of Shaw’s were produced in the West End I 
was too often prevented from seeing them by my work 
as a leader-writer, and during the South African War it 
was difficult for me to go to a play, as I had every night 
to write a military article. At the first night of Major 
Barbara I asked George Morrison to attend. His 
notice, for which, of course, I was responsible, gave me 
some uneasiness, for he was shocked by Major Bar¬ 
bara’s exclamation, “ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” As I had not seen the play I could not 
alter the article, but I managed to find time to go and 
see the play the next night, when I thought the incrimi¬ 
nated words were just what Major Barbara would have 
used. When, therefore, the Doctor's Dilemma was 
announced and I was unable to go, I dare not entrust 
it to Morrison, and asked Bendall, who had long been 
cridc of the Observer , to take charge of it; but. he, too, 
was upset by a parody of the Creed, and again I had 
to be responsible for a notice with which I felt sure I 
should disagree, as, in fact, I did as soon as I had the 
opportunity of seeing the piece. 

It is difficult and delicate to appraise correctly a 
contemporary writer in those departments which are not, 
like the natural sciences and history, departments of 
knowledge, and perhaps no writer of my time has been 
a greater puzzle to the critics than Bernard Shaw. But 
as in those days I used to see him frequently and to 
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discuss with him his methods, I may be able to make a 
slight contribution towards an appreciation of his work. 
Shaw’s idea from the first was that the best way to attract 
readers was to be flippant in form but serious in sub¬ 
stance. He was, I think, an original member of the 
Fabian Society, and has always been an apostle of 
Socialism. He has his place among the serious exponents 
of Socialist ideas, which, of course, pervade both his plays 
and his prefaces. When he came to London he became, 
in the first instance, the musical critic of the Star , and in 
the guise of musical criticism he freely expressed his 
opinions on all social and political subjects. This con¬ 
tinued to be his practice when he became dramatic 
critic of the Saturday Review. 

In the period of his first plays the “ problem play ” 
was the order of the day. What he then wrote might be 
described as paradoxical problems in which he made 
fun of one or another of what was supposed to be the 
established conventions of society. He delighted his 
audiences by making them laugh at what they imagined 
were their convictions and thus revealing to them that 
what they had thought were profound convictions had 
really no deep foundations in their mind. In this way 
he has perhaps, more than any other, contributed to 
clearing men’s minds of a good deal of the lumber of 
what may be called the Victorian tradition. He has, 
perhaps, been the precursor of a new age. 


CHAPTER XI 


■ 

ifM i 

SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN 

I had not been very long at the Post before Locker 
asked me to write a leader and began to tell me what to 
say. I had had ten years’ experience of the embarrass¬ 
ment caused to a leader-writer by being told what to say, 
so I suggested to Locker that he should first let me write 
the leader and then discuss the subject. He agreed to 
this, and the discussion we had when he had read the 
proof of the leader was more helpful and interesting to 
both of us than any kind of editorial instruction. We 
soon found ourselves pretty well agreed on the subjects 
we had to consider. 

Locker was, I think, the best editor I ever had to do 
with. He suffered, however, from the constant criticisms 
of Sir Algernon Borthwick and eventually resigned the 
editorship. To me Borthwick was always considerate, 
and I got on well with him. One evening I went into 
Locker’s room, where Borthwick was reading the proof 
of a leader I had written the day before. When he had 
finished it he turned to me and said, “ This seems all 
very good sense, but I don’t see where the Tory Party 
comes in.” “ What,” I asked him, “ is the criterion of 
the true doctrine of the Tory Party ? ” “ Bless you,” 

said Borthwick, “ I don’t know.” “ It’s quite simple,” 

I said. “ It’s the Morning Post; if you think that leader 
good sense and it appears it will be the true doctrine of 
the Tory Party.” Borthwick was pleased with this. The 
leader duly appeared, and from that time on I wrote my 
leaders on the principle of saying precisely what I thought 
and regarding it as the true doctrine of the Tory Party. 
In this I was supported by Borthwick and his son. 
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In those days the office of the Morning Post might fairly 
be called happy. Sir Algernon Borthwick used to look 
in every night for a short time, and usually had a friendly 
word for everyone, for he knew personally most of the 
staff. E. E. Peacock, the manager, was one of the most 
respected and best-liked members of the Press, regarded 
as a friend by all the members of the Savage Club, which 
he frequented, as did also T. Y. Allen, the chief sub¬ 
editor—quiet, unassuming, efficient. 

A certain amount of experience is necessary for the 
making of the “ Compleat Leader-Writer.” I learned in 
Manchester the necessity to avoid, if possible, being told 
by the editor what to say. When I had been a year or 
two on the Post I made what for me was an important 
discovery. I was invited, I think by Poulteney-Bigelow, 
to dine at the Naval and Military Club, where I met for 
the first time Colonel k Court (afterwards Repington), the 
Japanese military attach^, and one or two others whose 
work was familiar to me. The conversation was interest¬ 
ing, and when I looked at my watch to see whether it 
was time for me to go to the Post, where I was due be¬ 
tween 10 and 10.30, I was startled to find that it was 
midnight. I rushed off, and just as I was about to ask 
the porter to call a hansom I discovered that I had no 
money, so I walked to the office thinking out as I went 
the heads of a possible leader. It was 12.30 when I 
walked into the editor’s room, and was received by 
Locker with the exclamation, “ Good God, man, what 
has happened ? ” I said I had been at an interesting 
dinner, had quite forgot the time, and was very drunk, 
“ but I’ve got a leader in my head.” “ For God’s sake 
go and write it,” he said. 

At 2 o’clock the proof of the leader was in Locker’s 
hands—he always read a proof of my leader in my 
presence—and when he had finished it he said, “ If 
that’s the leader you write when you’re drunk, you’d 
better get drunk every night.” For the first time I had 
written my column in an hour and a half. I had never 
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known that I could do it in that time, but I never after 
that exceeded the limit thus discovered. Thereafter I 
felt at liberty to go to the office as late as I liked, knowing 
that I could always finish my leader at the proper time, 
which was then 2 o’clock. 

The leader on late news, or on a parliamentary debate, 
was always a tour de force. Indeed, the parliamentary 
leader had sometimes to be in the printer’s hands before 
the report of the debate had completely reached the 
office. It was the practice of the messenger boy to come 
into my room for “ copy ” soon after I began to write, 
so that my MS. went up to the printer slip by slip as 
fast as it was written, and the last slip would sometimes 
reach the printer as late as 1.50. One night, as I left 
the office, I found myself walking with Dixon, the head 
printer, and I told him that I was sorry so often to trouble 
him by the lateness of my copy. “ Don’t you worry 
about that, Mr. Wilkinson,” said Dixon ; “ once I have 
the bulk of the leader in hand I can set up the last para¬ 
graph in two or three minutes, for we can always read 
your copy.” 

During my long experience at the Morning Post no 
editor except Locker ever discovered a slip or mistake 
in anything I wrote, or pointed out the accidental but 
needless repetition of a word, such as is bound to happen 
to a writer whose work is done under pressure of time. 
Such help as I received in these matters always came 
from the printer’s reader. The reader of the Morning Post 
was extraordinarily careful, and would constantly query a 
sentence in which he detected either a mistake in calcu¬ 
lation or the repetition of the same word in two con¬ 
secutive sentences. Except for these helpful corrections, 
I seldom altered a word in any leader after the last sheet 
of manuscript had left my hands. 

At the beginning of January, 1896, England was startled 
by the news of the Jameson Raid, of its failure, and of the 
abortive attempt at a revolution in the Transvaal. The 
humiliation and shame which were felt upon the receipt 
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of this news were, however, transformed into indignation 
by the message of congratulation which the German 
Emperor telegraphed to President Kruger. In the first 
week of March, 1896, I received a letter from Stosch : 

“ Since Christmas I have not heard from you, and in the 
meantime there are clouds in our common sky. I think they 
have passed oft’. Our countries once more have friendly 
feelings for one another. In the middle of last month I was 
in Berlin at the very time when there was loud thunder from 
your side. In our naval circles wc were busy with the 
question 4 What are we to do against England’s mighty 
fleet ? ’ I took part in the answer to this question and 
worked out a plan of campaign. I should have liked to 
submit it to your judgement, but that would be treason. Let 
us wish that it was superfluous. I am now very anxious to 
learn what proposals for increasing the Navy your Govern¬ 
ment will submit to Parliament. The time favours the 
efforts you have hitherto made in this connection. According 
to reports we receive here, it is always a question of nothing 
but building new ships. I think that England has more ships 
than she can well man and should regard as her first requisite 
an increase of personnel.” 

This was the last letter I received from Stosch, who died 
a few weeks later, and I then felt at liberty to send a copy 
of his letter to Lord Salisbury, who, in acknowledging it, 
expressed his surprise at the hostile tone of the German 
newspapers, for which he found it difficult to account. 

I had very quickly become intimate with Locker, who 
had read with interest my first political book, “ The Great 
Alternative.” I had been disappointed with what I 
thought the ill-success of that book. Although it had 
been read with interest by my friends and by some of the 
statesmen for whom it was meant, it had not reached the 
general public. My idea in writing it had been rather 
to suggest than to say the ideas which I wished to propa¬ 
gate, but not many readers make the effort necessary to 
grasp the purport of a work written in that manner, in 
which the leading ideas have, so to speak, to be read 
between the lines. In the spring of 1896 Locker sug- 
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gested that I should write it again in the Morning Post , 
and should this time say plainly what I had before in¬ 
tended the reader to think out for himself. Accordingly 
I contributed a series of essays towards a British policy, 
which were reprinted in a volume entitled “ The Nation’s 
Awakening.” I reviewed the policies of France, Germany 
and Russia, and suggested that the business of the British 
Government was the defence of British interests. In the 
absence of a definite policy there had been needless 
sacrifices of British rights and interests. We had. serious 
differences with France, still more serious disagreements 
with Russia, but no vital dispute with Germany. I 
suggested the practicability of co-operation with Germany. 
I reviewed the organisation of the Government for the 
defence of British interests, suggesting a reform of the 
Foreign Office as well as of the War Office and the 
Admiralty, and I repeated my exposition of the laws 
which I had set forth in the lecture to the Navy League. 

From the time of my marriage I had been intimate 
with Eyre Crowe, who was Sir Joseph Crowe’s third son, 
and about ten years my junior. He had been to a German 
gymnasium , and then to Scoone’s, the crammer’s. His 
father was at that time stationed at Paris, and, in order 
to learn French, young Crowe for some time attended a 
French elementary school. His father had grown up in 
France and spoke French as a native, and Eyre also 
became a pastmaster of French. 

When I first knew him he was resident clerk in the 
Foreign Office, and spent his time completing his educa¬ 
tion by reading through the Greek classics. He followed 
this by giving himself an exhaustive course of modern 
literature—English, French, German, and Italian. 
Eventually he concentrated himself on the business 
of the Foreign Office, reading every paper that came 
into the office and every paper that went out from it. 
At the same time he plunged deeply into modern history. 
He had an exact knowledge of the history of British 
diplomacy since the treaties of 1814. He was always 
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master of himself, and I never knew him taken aback. 
On one occasion, when there were very important 
despatches to be deciphered by the resident clerk, Lord 
Salisbury sent his private secretary from Arlington Street 
to say that with regard to these despatches secrecy was 
of the utmost importance. Crowe, who was indignant 
at what this message implied, said to the messenger, 
“You may tell Lord Salisbury that you have delivered 
your message.” 

While Crowe was alive there were, in his opinion, only 
two Secretaries' of State who understood foreign affairs— 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery; but Lord Salisbury 
was what would be called a pessimist, taking the line 
that things might last his time, but after him the deluge. 

I used to discuss with Crowe my theory of British policy, 
which he accepted without reserve, and both my political 
volumes were read by Crowe and his contemporaries in 
the office. In his memorandum of January ist, 1907, 
on the present state of British relations with France and 
Germany, Crowe made a statement of British policy 
which was in substance a pricis of the view which I had 
set forth in “ The Nation’s Awakening.” * 

Crowe’s health was never good, but he never allowed 
it to interfere with his work, and was usually tired out 
and run down to the last extreme before his summer 
holiday. At last when Lord Curzon was Secretary of 
State he caused Crowe to postpone his holiday, and when 
Crowe, outworn, went down to Swanage for a rest he 
had to go to bed so weak that in a few days the end came. 
That night Mr. Baldwin said to a friend of mine, “ We 
have lost to-day the ablest public servant of the Crown.” 

Shortly after Lord Wolseley became Commander-in- 
Chief he presided at a meeting in the United Service 
Institution, at which Colonel Eustace Balfour, command¬ 
ing the London Scottish Volunteers, read a paper on the 
Volunteer force. I went to the meeting with no intention 
of speaking, chiefly to hear what Lord Wolseley would 

* Sec Appendix. 
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say. After the paper General Grenfell, who was then 
Adjutant-General for Volunteers, made a speech in 
which he complained that not all Volunteer officers went 
in for the tactical examination, which he seemed to wish 
should be made compulsory. As that.examination was 
my pet offspring, and as its value largely consisted in its 
being voluntary, I could not keep silent, and I stood up 
and. replied to General Grenfell’s ideas. My blood was 
up, and I ended my speech by turning to the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief and saying : “I would venture now 
to say something I would not have said until you, sir. 
came to the position which-you now occupy. The value 
of every military body depends on the man at the head 
of it, and the whole Volunteer question in a nutshell is 
this : Do you intend to dismiss the incompetent com¬ 
manding officers or not ? ” Wolseley immediately 
answered : “ I may say in reply to my friend Captain 
Wilkinson that I do propose to act as he suggests.” 
That ended the debate and the meeting. 

A few days later my old friend General Turner 
invited me to dine to meet Lord Wolseley, and after 
dinner Wolseley asked me to tell him who the incompetent 
colonels were so that he could deal with them. I told 
him that that was not cricket ; it was his business to find 
out who they were, and as regards the London district 
he could consult Lord Methuen, who commanded it, and 
who, in fact, .was an old friend of mine ; but when pressed 
I indicated one-battalion about which I was specially 
informed, and of which I told him only on his promise 
that nothing should induce him to let the source of his 
information be known. Within a week he sent me a 
letter from Lord Methuen telling him that there were 
much worse cases of incompetence than the one which 
. Captain Wilkinson had indicated. I called at the War 
Office and told Wolseley that he had not played the 
game, but he didn’t seem to mind. 

I had long been an admirer of Methuen, whose 
acquaintance I had made when he gave a lecture to the 
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Volunteer Officers’ Association in Manchester, in which 
he expressed his agreement with the views I had put 
fonvard in a pamphlet advocating reform of the Drill 
Book. Methuen was a keen student of his profession. 
The British Army of those days had no more accomplished 
officer. He had been for some time military attach^ at 
Berlin, and of that period my father-in-law, who knew 
him well, told me the following story : 

Methuen was invited by the Emperor to a reception 
at the palace and set out on foot in full uniform. As he 
reached the bridge over the Spree a child fell into the 
river. Methuen, just as he was, jumped in and saved the 
child. Thereupon he had to go back to change his wet 
uniform. Before he reached the palace the Emperor 
had been told by someone who had seen it the cause of 
Methuen’s lateness, and when he was shown into the 
drawing-room the old Emperor held concealed in his 
hand the medal of one of the Prussian orders. He went 
up to Methuen, and before the astonished officer knew 
what had happened pinned it on to his breast. The old 
monarch knew that Methuen was very shy and had 
made his little plan accordingly. 

Methuen once conducted the Easter march and 
manoeuvres of the London Volunteers. The march 
started from Ashford and ended in a great battle near 
Folkestone. On the way a Volunteer fell down in a fit 
and I knelt down by him to render what help I could. 
Just then Methuen rode up and told me exactly what to 
do, and we brought the man round. The night before 
I had called on Methuen at his headquarters at Ashford, 
and I told him I was particularly anxious to be present 
on the second day to hear him give his instructions to the 
colonels commanding. He told me that he intended to 
meet them at a certain cross-roads at 10 a.m. At the 
hour appointed I was at the cross-roads, where the 
Volunteer colonels were all assembled. They waited 
half an hour, but Methuen did not come. They then 
conferred together and decided to rejoin their commands. 
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I still waited. After another quarter of an hour Methuen 
rode up, arid at the same moment came one of his staff 
officers. Methuen said to him, “ Where are the 
colonels ? ” The staff officer did not know, so, lifting my 
hat to him, I said, “ The colonels were here, but after 
half an hour thought you were not coming and rejoined 
their commands.” Methuen turned his back on me 
without a word and rode off. 

Later in the day he went out of his way to make up for 
an abruptness of which he had evidently been conscious. 

I went on to the expected battlefield and made for a spot 
from which I thought I should have a good view of the 
fight. At that spot all the correspondents were assembled. 
After a short discussion they decided that a better point 
of view was another spot about a mile away to the east. 

I suggested to Major Aspland, who was acting as my 
assistant, that he should go with the other correspondents 
while I remained at my chosen spot. I sat down on a 
slope in front of a hedge and lit a pipe, and after a while 
heard heavy firing from the direction in which the others 
had gone, but I did not budge. Shortly afterwards I 
was startled by the sound of a field-gun firing oyer my 
head from the hedge behind me, and then lines of 
skirmishers advanced over the hedge down the hill in 
front of me. This was evidently the main attack, the 
enemy’s main position being on the hill in front of me. 
As the skirmishers reached the foot of that hill I walked 
forward a couple of hundred yards to a knoll, from which 
I had a better view. 

A horseman rode up to my side and I heard the voice 
of Methuen saying, “ Well, Wilkinson, what do you 
think of it ? ” 1 had told him at Ashford that the weak 
point of the Volunteer force was the commanding 
officers, so I replied, “ What do you think of the com¬ 
manding officers now ? 55 He said, Well, I am afraid 
I agree with you ” ; and I then said, tc Well, I think 
this attack is excellent, but it might be supplemented by a 
flank attack on the enemy’s left.” He said, € \es, I 
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thought of that. I have a battalion out there on the right 
which is making for the second hill on our right.” I said, 
“ Wouldn’t it be better to direct it to the first hill on our 
right ? ” Just then his staff officer rode up. Methuen 
turned to him and said, “ Go and tell Colonel X to go, 
not to the second hill, but to the first,” and then turned 
and said, in his most friendly tone, “ Good morning, 
Wilkinson,” and followed his troops. 

In the winter of 1896 I was invited by the Edinburgh 
Tactical Society to a dinner at which Lord Wolseley was 
the principal guest. He made a speech in which he 
praised the Volunteers, not to their delight, for they 
would have preferred sincere criticism. I told Wolseley 
this after dinner, and he asked me to go and see him next 
morning, when there would be time for a talk. At that 
time Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of State for War, 
was asking in the Army Estimates for two new battalions 
to be added to the strength of the Army. I had reason 
to suspect that Lord Wolseley had wanted a dozen 
battalions, but that the Secretary of State refused to ask 
for more than tv/o ; I was anxious to find out whether 
this was the case, so, after some conversation about the 
Volunteers, I said to Lord Wolseley, “ Why did you let 
Lord Lansdowne ask for only two battalions when you 
wanted a dozen ? ” Wolseley replied, “ How could I 
make him ask for more than two.” “ You might have 
offered to resign.” “ He would simply have accepted my 
resignation and appointed another commander-in-chief 
guaranteed not to resign.” I ventured then to say, “ At 
least you would have done your duty,” and expected on 
that to be shown the door ; but he took it quietly, so I 
asked him whether his position would not be strengthened 
if he could bring it about that when he signed the Arihy 
Estimates it should be over some such words as these : 
“ I consider that, with the forces provided by these 
Estimates, the Army will be ready for any such eventuality 
as has been indicated to me as possible by Her Majesty’s 
Government.” Lord Wolseley said that with such an 
t.f.y* g 
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arrangement .he would be in clover, and I told him that 
we might get it carried in the House of Commons pro¬ 
vided he did not let us down. 

On returning to London I reported all this to Duke and 
suggested that he should ask in the House whether the two 
extra battalions provided in the Estimates were all that 
the Commander-in-Chief had asked for, or represented a 
reduction of the number which he desired. Dilke put 
this question, and, in reply, Mr. Brodrick, Under¬ 
secretary of State for War, read a letter from Lord 
Wolseley expressing his satisfaction with the additional 
two battalions. 

At one of the many dinners given during the year of 
the Diamond Jubilee I was leaving to go to the Post when 
I passed Lord Charles Beresford sitting at one of the small 
tables which were then cqming into fashion. As I passed 
him I put my hand on his shoulder and said, “ How are 
you ? ” “ Stop a minute,” he said, “ and tell me this. 

Don’t you vhink I ought to leave the fleet and go into 
Parliament to fight the cause of the Navy ? ” He was at 
that time Second-in-Command of the Mediterranean 
Fleet. “ No,” I said, “ certainly not. You ought to go 
back to youi: fleet.” “ Do you really think so ? ” “ Yes,” 
I said. “ Will you tell Lady Charley that ? ” “I 
will.” “ May I bring her ? ” “ Certainly, whenever 

you like.” 

Next afternoon I was sitting in my study when Lord 
Charles was announced. He said, “ I have brought 
Lady Charley. May I bring her up ? ” 1 told Lady 

Charles emphatically what I had told him and added that 
she was doing very wrong in trying to run him. She 
would do much better to let him run himself. When I 
had handed her into the carriage he turned round and 
said quietly to me, “ Thank you, old man.” He duly 
went back to his fleet. 

During the Ministry of Lord Rosebery the French from 
their North African territories had pushed parties of 
troops across the frontier of British Nigeria and, fin this 
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way, stealthily occupied a considerable area. Lord Rose¬ 
bery sent a note to the French Government requiring 
them to withdraw their troops. No communication was 
made to the Press. The French Government prevaricated 
and procrastinated. Lord Rosebery replied with a per¬ 
emptory note. The French Government suggested that 
if it became known that they had withdrawn their troops 
in response to a request from the British Government they 
would be turned out of office. Lord Rosebery imme¬ 
diately increased the stringency of his demands and the 
French troops were withdrawn. Neither the French nor 
the British public knew anything of the transaction. 

When Mr. Chamberlain became Colonial Secretary in 
Lord Salisbury’s Government the French repeated on a 
much larger scale their stealthy invasion of Nigeria. Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote a protest, but he also made a speech, 
evidently under the impression that a speech to a British 
audience would induce the French Government to with¬ 
draw. It had, of course, the opposite effect, for it created 
a public opinion in France in support of the French 
Government. It was clear to me that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomatic method was likely to create a very serious 
situation, so I asked Dilke whether he thought Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, who was his intimate friend, would like to have a 
talk with me about war. A day or two later Dilke told 
me that Chamberlain, whose acquaintance till then I had 
never made, would be glad to see me and that I must 
make an appointment. I made the appointment and 
wrote a memorandum which I put in my pocket and went 
to see Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office. 

I told him that I had followed his career with great 
interest and believed that he had had neither time nor 
opportunity to study the subject of war. He admitted 
that this was the case. I suggested that before he sent any 
more notes to the French Government or made any more 
speeches on the subject he should consult the best admiral 
and the best general and should say to each of them that 
a war with France might become inevitable, and should 
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ask each of them to go into the matter and to report to 
him what action he could suggest with a view to that 
eventuality. He would be able to judge for himself 
whether the blow they proposed to strike would bring 
France to her knees. If he thought it would produce that 
effect, he should then ask them whether they had all the 
troops, ships, munitions and stores required for the execu¬ 
tion of their plans. If they replied in the affirmative, he 
might then send a further note to the French Govern¬ 
ment, but if all was not ready he should take steps to see 
that the necessary troops, ships and stores should be pro¬ 
vided and should send no more notes until he was ready 
to act. 

He asked me what was my plan of campaign. I told 
him that a plan of campaign could be made only by the 
officer at the head of the service with which it was con¬ 
cerned. Mr. Chamberlain explained that he was master 
of his own department and would resent any other 
Minister interfering with it, and that the Ministers in 
charge of the Navy and Army would resent his inter¬ 
fering with them. I replied that this was obvious, and 
that the course which I proposed was a matter for the 
Cabinet and that I did not for a moment suggest that he 
could act alone. He said that he should like to have all 
this in writing, whereupon I handed him the memo- ' 
randum which I had prepared. He admitted that he was 
very much interested, but assured me that there would be 
no war. I replied that I was quite satisfied that there 
would be no war, because he would abandon his demands 
and compromise. “ Never,” he said. “ We shall see,” I 
replied, and went home. He ceased making speeches on 
the subject and began negotiations which ended in a 
compromise by which the French were allowed to retain 
about half -the territory which they had filched, an area 
about the size of Wales. 

At that time a Colonel Marchand was known to have 
set out from the French Congo in the direction of the 
Upper Nile. I hoped, though I had not discussed this 
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with Mr. Chamberlain, that Lord Salisbury would take 
advantage of the negotiations to insist on the withdrawal 
of the Marchand mission, and I was disappointed to learn 
that he had declined to do this. As a result, at a later 
date, it became necessary for Sir Herbert Kitchener to 
ascend the Nile to Fashoda and to persuade Colonel Mar¬ 
chand to go home, which had the effect of causing rela¬ 
tions, between England and France to be strained almost 
to breaking-point. 

Kitchener had expressed a wish to make my acquaint¬ 
ance, and not very long after his return from the Nile I 
was invited by Lord Glenesk to meet him at lunch. The 
party was to consist only of Glenesk, Oliver Borthwick, 
Kitchener and myself, and it was explained to me that 
Glenesk and his son both intended to sit quiet. Kitchener 
gave a very interesting description of the black inhabitants 
of the Upper Nile ; they went about without any clothes 
and were the handsomest figures he had ever seen. With 
regard to the Battle of Omdurman he said : “ It’s all very 
well for us with machine-guns to shoot down a crowd of 
blacks. I am wondering what will happen when the 
other side has machine-guns and our men are subject to 
their fire.” At one moment he said he would like to have 
a year’s holiday. I asked him what he would do with it 
if he had it. “ I should like to go to Berlin,” he said, 
“ and learn the art of war.” I found him simple, un¬ 
affected and modest, yet I did not feel that I should like 
to be under his orders. I felt that he was too peremptory 
for my taste. 

Not very long afterwards he was asked by Glenesk to 
unveil a statue of Gordon, which was to be sent to 
Khartoum, but which was temporarily set up in the open 
space in front of the National Portrait Gallery. I was 
curious to hear what he would say and therefore attended 
the ceremony, at which only a small knot of people were 
collected. Nothing could have been better than the terse 
sentence which was the whole of his speech. I can no 
longer be sure of the exact words, but it was something 
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like this : “ A brave Englishman who died nobly for his 
country. 55 

In the spring of 1897, to my great regret, Locker 
resigned the editorship of the Morning Post . His successor, 
Nicol Dunn, had worked under W. E. Henley on the 
Scots Observer . He was familiar with all the mechanical 
part of editing and was pleasant to work with. His 
interests were rather in literature than in politics. Once 
the subject of a leader had been agreed upon he always 
left me free to say what I thought, and never altered what 
I had written. We were very good friends, and I was 
sorry when in 1904 he left the Post to edit a South African 
newspaper. 

In May, 1898, Mr. Chamberlain made a speech advo¬ 
cating political co-operation with Germany. This was in 
consequence of a hint he had received from Berlin to the 
effect that such a proposal would be favourably received, 
but it met with something like a rebuff from the German 
Government. 

I had been gradually disillusioned as regards the possi¬ 
bility of friendly relations with Germany, and was com¬ 
pletely cured when one of the most Liberal of German 
papers invited me to write an article in which I should 
explain what concessions England was prepared to make 
in order to secure Germany’s goodwill. I replied that I 
could not discuss good relations with a nation that began 
by demanding a bribe for its friendship. From that time 
on it seemed to me probable that sooner or later we should 
find ourselves at war with Germany. I thought the 
situation was like that of two ships whose courses, unless 
one or the other or both were altered, must lead to a colli¬ 
sion ; in such a case there comes a point when no change 
of helm can avert the catastrophe, but I cherished the 
hope that the danger might be averted before it was too 
late. I could not then believe that a war with Germany 
was inevitable. 





CHAPTER XII 
SOUTH AFRICA 


In my Oxford days there were four presidents of the 
Union who seemed to stand out above the rest. They 
were Herbert Asquith, Thomas Raleigh, Herbert Paul, 
and Alfred Milner, of whom the last I think was the most 
popular. At Oxford I never made the acquaintance of 
any of them, though in one debate I had a brief passage 
of arms with Milner. The subject was “ The position and 
future of Germany in Europe.” I expressed the view that 
her central position between France and Russia would be 
an advantage to her in case of conflicts with those Powers. 
Milner denounced this view as palpably absurd and the 
house agreed with its popular president. 

It was not until 1879, when we were both eating dinners 
at Lincoln’s Inn, that Milner and I found ourselves sitting 
next to each other. It was the beginning of a friendship 
which lasted till his death. Our first conversation revealed 
close agreement between our political ideas. We were 
both good Liberals with a strong interest in foreign affairs 
and a belief in the unity of the Empire. When I went 
to the Manchester Guardian Milner went to the Pall Mall 
Gazette under John Morley, and as often as I came to 
London I used to go to see him. In 1885 Milner was 
chosen as the Liberal candidate for the Harrow Division 
and gave a memorable address on Liberalism and foreign 
policy. By that time my faith in Gladstone had been 
shattered—a faith Milner had never shared. 

He had a clear head, a great grasp of mind, and a 
personal charm. I thought him our best man, our future 
statesman. A letter of 1888 reveals the political ideas 
which he then cherished and with which I was in close 
sympathy. 
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July 2nd, 1888. 

I should enjoy a good talk with you de rebus politicise As 
for parties, I don’t know that it matters much to which one 
belongs. There is much on either side with which the avverol 
must feel heartily disgusted, and, on the other hand, there 
is good work to be done in either camp. My own future 
is not, I fancy, doubtful. Accident has partly decided it, 
and on the whole the side on which I now am is that which 
vexes me the least. Some men, and I fear I am one of them, 
have their politics decided for them by their aversions rather 
than by their beliefs. If they hate bunkum more than cant, 
they will attach themselves to the Radical section. If cant 
is more odious to them than bumkum, they will go the other 
way. Personally I hate cant more, and especially that 
particular species of it, which I hope I may describe without 
offence as Gladstonian cant. 

About Ireland I have always been a Home-Ruler in theory, 
but am an anti-Parnellite in practice. About the Empire, 
you know what I think. With regard to military matters, 
I am prepared to take my opinions from those who know the 
subject, like yourself, and have studied it seriously. If ever 
I dub myself a Conservative outright, it will be with the full 
intention of retaining all the Liberal opinions I ever really 
held with conviction, and which seems to me perfectly com¬ 
patible with what Conservatism has now become. And I 
shall be heartily glad to be released from the obligations to 
kotow to those Liberal shibboleths, new shibboleths for the 
most part, to which it was always irksome to me to pay even 
a formal respect. I may be wrong, but it sometimes seems 
to me as if in these days a Conservative had far more latitude 
and freedom of individual judgment than a so-called Liberal. 
The Liberal Papacy is a very trying form of intellectual 
despotism, at least to me. 

Pray forgive this somewhat priggish elfusion, and, if I 
have dilated on my views at somewhat superfluous length, 
forgive it on the ground that you are one of the few men 
whose political sympathy I value, or to whom I should care 
to explain and, if need be, to justify my own political views. 

Harold Frederic, whose acquaintance I had made at 
Berlin in 1884, was a l so a friend and admirer of Milner’s. 
In 1885, when I was staying with him in London, Frederic 
asked half a dozen Irish members to meet Milner and me 
at dinner. Those whom I remember were T. P. O’Connor, 
James O’Kelly, and Timothy Healy. It was a delightful 
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evening, and was my first meeting with Healy, for whom 
I took a great liking. More than forty years afterwards 
Healy reminded me of that gathering and of a liqueur 
called Prunelle, of which every one of us had enjoyed a 
double dose. 

When Goschen was Chancellor of the Exchequer Milner 
became his private secretary and framed his budget for 
him. After that he was sent to Egypt under Cromer and 
wrote his brilliant book “ England in Egypt.” When I 
came back from India I found him established at Somerset 
House as Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
where he made a budget for Harcourt. At this time he 
was pretty busy and we saw little of each other. Early in 
1897 he wrote to me : 

My Dear Wilkinson, 

In the comparative repose of the last few weeks I have 
had time to read a little, and the last thing I have read is 
your book on “ The Nation’s Awakening.” I wish I knew 
what I could do to obtain for it thousands upon thousands 
of readers. My agreement in its main arguments is so 
absolute, my sense of the need of a national policy is so 
strong, that I feel, if I could see my way to giving any effectual 
help to such ideas, I should just leave everything else and do it. 

Meanwhile I am going on the “ Carthago est delenda ” 
principle, to introduce into every conversation I have on 
political questions the categorical imperative “ Read Wilkin- 

„ _ „ 55 

son. 

Please do not answer this letter. What is there to answer ? 
I thought, if, like some other people, you sometimes feel a 
little low that work of such first rate quality aftd importance 
does not secure all the public attention it deserves, it might 
cheer you to know that now and again the seed does not fall 
on stony ground. 

Yours ever, 

A. Milner. 


A few weeks after this he invited me to dine with him. 
He had just been appointed Governor-General of the 
Cape and High Commissioner for South Africa, and 
wanted to compare notes. The post was one of the 
utmost difficulty and delicacy, for the political condition 
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of South Africa resembled a volcano of which at any 
moment there might be an eruption. 

South Africa, an area as large as India, or as Europe 
without Russia, was the home of an indigenous population, 
mainly Kaffirs. Within this region had settled a number 
of Dutch farmers who had taken possession of the soil and 
naturally regarded themselves as a caste higher than the 
aborigines. In 1895 this area was politically divided into 
several units. The coastal region in Natal was mainly 
British, and in the south and west Gape Colony was mainly 
Dutch. In the interior were the Orange Free State and 
to the north of it the Transvaal, both of these being self- 
governing republics under British suzerainty. In 1877 
the Transvaal had been annexed by the British Govern¬ 
ment, but in 1880 the Boers of the Transvaal revolted, and 
in 1881 defeated at Majuba Hill a party of 400 British 
soldiers. Thereupon Mr. Gladstone, without taking any 
step to restore the country’s military credit, recognised 
the independence of the Transvaal Republic, subject to 
British suzerainty. 

Soon after this the discovery of gold in the Transvaal 
brought into the country a constantly increasing number 
of immigrants, mainly British. The town of Johannes¬ 
burg and the mines were their creation, but the Boer 
farmers passed laws which made it practically impossible 
for the newcomers to become citizens of the State, or to 
have any rights whatever. The mines were heavily taxed 
for the benefit of the Boer Government, which was both 
inefficient and corrupt. The resident aliens, called 
Uitlanders, chafed under this rigime. Their complaints 
met with no response, and at the end of 1895, as there 
was no legal remedy, revolution was attempted. Dr. 
Jameson, with a following of a few hundred mounted 
men, rode into the Transvaal with the idea of assisting 
a rising which would overthrow the oligarchical Govern¬ 
ment. He was defeated and compelled to surrender. 

The effect of this raid, which occasioned the German 
Emperor’s telegram of congratulations to President 
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Kruger, was to arouse the- interest of people in England 
in the affairs of South Africa, where the relations between 
British and Dutch everywhere continued to be strained. 
These were the conditions about which Milner wanted to 
compare notes. 

We dined tite-h-tHe, and after dinner Milner locked the 
door, stood with his back to the fire, and said to me, 
“ Well, what do you think of it ? ” I said, “ In my 
opinion you are between three very strong men—Chamber- 
lain, Kruger, and Cecil Rhodes. To come out right you’ll 
have to be stronger than any of them. Chamberlain is 
a politician : you can’t be sure that he’ll back you.” 
Milner said, “ I agree with your view of the situation, 
but I think it will be all right. What I hope is to be able 
to be there for a year or two without attracting attention 
and so to have time to study the situation and thoroughly 
understand it. Then I shall be the man on the spot and 
may get supported.” I was impressed with Milner’s quiet 
confidence, and felt that the belief in him which I had so 
long cherished was justified. 

During the next two years South African affairs 
Attracted little attention in England, and Milner’s wish 
for the opportunity to study the problem on the spot was 
fulfilled. 

In the autumn of 1898 I was sitting in my room at the 
office of the Post when I received a visit from Hubert 
Burke, an acquaintance of my wife’s, who came to offer 
me the editorship of the Johannesburg Star at a very lar ge 
salary, of which the amount rapidly increased as I refused 
his offer. He urged that South African affairs were going 
to be of great importance and that the post offered would 
be very influential. I told him that the South African 
millionaires were not rich enough to induce me to go to 
Africa, that the South African question would be settled 
in London and not in Johannesburg, and that therefore 
I should stay where I was. He told me that Milner w'ould 
be in London in two or three weeks ; would I go if Milner 
advised it ? I replied that if Milner wanted me to go I 
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would reconsider the matter. He had hardly gone when 
Glenesk walked in. I told him what I had been offered 
to go to South Africa and his jaw dropped. I told him 
that I had declined the offer, whereupon he recovered his 
equilibrium. 

A few weeks later, in November, I received a note from 
Milner, who had just arrived from Gape Town, telling me 
he was very anxious to see me and asking me to make an 
appointment. When we met we.found ourselves in agree¬ 
ment about the situation in South Africa : that the Dutch 
Government of President Kruger and his colleagues was 
corrupt and incompetent; that the British settlers, to 
whom was due the prosperity and wealth of the country, 
were treated as persons without rights ; that it was the 
duty of the British Government in some way to secure 
for them conditions of existence suitable to a civilised 
country ; that it was evident that no redress would be 
obtained from the Boer Government of its own initiative; 
and that in all probability there was no remedy short of 
war. It seemed as though the Boers would welcome 
war, because they believed that they would be able to 
defeat the British as they had done in 1881. Milner w r ent 
on to say : “ My difficulty is that when I describe the 
situation to the Government they don’t believe what I 
tell them and they think I’m mad. The point on which 
I want your advice is this : I can bring matters to a head 
whenever I want by a mere turn of the wrist; then the 
Government’s hand will be forced. Do you think I ought 
to do it ? ” To which I replied : “ If you do, the respon¬ 
sibility will be yours and not mine. I’m not going lightly 
to encourage you into taking that responsibility. So 
before saying a word more I’ll go home and think about 
it.” 

On reaching home I wrote a letter of which the gist 
was : “ You can’t do it. If every Governor of a Colony 
were to run his own policy and force the Government’s 
hand it would be impossible to govern the Empire. I’m 
quite clear about it, and will come and see you after 
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in the morning.” When I called Milner 
“ I’ve received your letter, I’d come to the same conclu¬ 
sion before it came and I am satisfied that you’re right.” 
He felt pretty sure, however, that nothing he could do 
would avert the war, which was in any case inevitable. 
He asked my opinion as to what he should do with a view 
to such a struggle and sought my advice on the military 
problem. I told him I should like to know exactly what 
the war was going to be. “ You’ll have to fight the 
Transvaal?” “Yes.” “The Orange Free State?” 
“ Yes.” “ The Cape Dutch ? ” “ Probably.” I told him 
I thought it would be a very serious business, and that 
the best plan would be to go the shortest way to Pretoria, 
starting from Delagoa Bay if we could persuade the 
Portuguese not to remain neutral. 

“ What about generals ? ” said Milner. I advised him, 
if he had any voice in the matter, not to accept Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who was no longer up to the mark. Sir Redvers 
Buller had come back from the Soudan in 1885 with a 
reputation of being by far the best of Lord Wolseley’s 
subordinates ; Wolseley himself thought highly of him 
and he was beloved by the troops. At the recent autumn 
manoeuvres, however, in which he had commanded one 
side and the Duke of Connaught the other, he had dis¬ 
appointed his admirers. So long as he had been practis¬ 
ing his own force he had done well, but as soon as he was 
opposed to an enemy he seemed to have gone to pieces, 
and the general opinion of competent observers of the 
manoeuvres had been that Buller in 1898 was no longer 
the Buller of 1885. But I went on to say : “ You will 
probably not have the choice of a military commander. 
Yet it is very important that you yourself should have 
sound views on the conduct of war and should have first- 
rate military advice. The sound views you will get if 
you read the first and last books of Clausewitz on War. 
As for military advice you’re bound to have a military 
secretary. Why not get the best staff officer in the Army 
as your military secretary ? ” Milner asked me who was 
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the best staff officer. I suggested Colonel a Court. Milner 
gave me a sufficient reason why a Court was not avail¬ 
able. He kept as his military secretary Colonel Hanbury 
Williams, an excellent choice. 

In May, 1899, came the Bloemfontein Conference. 
Milner submitted to President Kruger very moderate 
proposals by which he hoped that the grievances of the 
Uitlanders would be remedied. President Kruger would 
have none of them. It was quite clear that he had no 
intention of meeting the wishes of the British Government, 
and Milner, therefore, broke off the Conference. A few 
days later Mr. Balfour, referring to the Conference, said 
that Milner’s proposals had been reasonable, but their 
rejection did not mean war. To those who were following 
South African affairs it meant nothing else ; and I wrote 
a leader to show that Mr. Balfour was wide of the mark. 

From that time on the Boers were actively preparing 
for hostilities, and I did my best to induce the Govern¬ 
ment to take action. In June I suggested that the infantry 
should be given an extra course of musketry. To my 
mind the issue was simple. Was South Africa to be 
British or Dutch ? I did my best to explain it in articles 
in the Morning Post, which were reprinted in a volume 
entitled “ British Policy in South Africa.” 

Lord Roberts wrote to me : 

7th August, 1899. 

Many thanks for sending me a copy of “ British Policy in 
South Africa.” As is stated in last Saturday’s Spectator, it 
“ is a very able and significant little book.” It really puts 
the whole thing in a nutshell, and I have read it with great 
interest and pleasure. Thank you too for getting my Rifle 
Meeting address published and noticed in the Morning Post. 

I hope you will all enjoy your holiday. You richly deserve 
one. 

Since the middle of June the Transvaal and the Free 
State had been arming, and in September I wrote a paper 
on the military situation. I thought that two Boer States 
could put in the field 50,000 mounted riflemen, to over¬ 
come whom the British commander ought to have 
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70,000 men. This estimate frightened my editor, Dunn, 
and he refused to print the article. He shared the then 
almost universal opinion that a war with the Transvaal 
would be a small affair, resembling the autumn man¬ 
oeuvres and lasting for a few weeks. 

On September 8th the Government, beginning to 
be anxious about the safety of Natal, ordered the despatch 
to that Colony of 10,000 British troops, partly from India 
and partly from the Mediterranean. They were to be 
commanded by Sir George White. The Boer prepara¬ 
tions continued, and early in October 30,000 of their 
troops were assembled in the Transvaal and Free State at 
points close to the frontier of Natal. 

On October 8th the Government ordered the mobi¬ 
lisation and despatch of further troops, which, added 
to those already in South Africa, would bring the total 
force at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief there 
(Sir Redvers Buller was chosen for this post) to something 
like 70,000. Dunn thereupon published my estimate 
written a month before. 

At the Post I was asked to write the military articles on 
the war, but I thought the political articles much more 
important, and suggested that someone not entirely a 
stranger to military affairs should be entrusted under my 
direction with the military articles. Accordingly Prevost 
Battersby was engaged for the purpose. My friend 
Locker had started a weekly paper called the London 
Letter , and as soon as it was clear that there was to be war 
in South Africa he asked me to deal with the subject in 
signed articles. 

The Boers declared war on October nth, the day on 
which Sir George White reached Ladysmith. There he 
found 7,000 or 8,000 men, while the rest of his command, 
some 4,000 under Sir Penn Symons, was thirty-five miles 
away near Dundee, close to the Transvaal frontier. That 
day I wrote in the London Letter that the next six weeks 
would be an anxious time for the British Empire. Sir 
George White could not possibly be reinforced until late 
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in November, and until then would have to resist the 
effort of the Boer forces, which far outnumbered his own. 
“ The present situation, in which the Boers start favour¬ 
ably handicapped for five weeks certain, is the foreseen 
consequence of the decision of the Cabinet to postpone 
the measures necessary for the defence of the British 
colonies and for attack upon the Boer states.” This view 
of the situation and of the policy of the Government was 
not that of the other newspapers, nor of the public, and the 
proprietors and the editor of the Post were deluged with 
letters complaining that the Post was unpatriotic and 
pro-Boer. 

With the news of the first battle came the critical 
moment. Several Boer columns had invaded Natal, and 
Sir Penn Symons, in a brilliant engagement, in which he 
was mortally wounded, attacked and defeated the first 
of these columns that approached him. This first success 
seemed to belie my gloomy forebodings, but I was sure 
that the only course open to General Yule, who succeeded 
Sir Penn Symons, was to retreat and rejoin Sir George 
White. I was equally sure that this view would be 
unpopular and unpalatable to my chiefs. I carefully 
coached Battersby and was then sent for by the editor, 
with whom was Glenesk, both of whom wanted me to 
prophesy smooth things. This I could not do, and wrote 
a very short article expressing so much of my views as I 
felt bound to insist upon. Then I returned to the editor’s 
room and told Glenesk that he must find somebody else 
to write about the war. I had a duty to the public and 
to myself as well as to him. I had been pressed to write 
about the war on the ground that I was familiar with the 
subject. I was therefore the more bound to say what I 
thought was the truth. That course seemed not to give 
satisfaction; I therefore could not go on. The result of 
this talk was that I was not only asked to go on, but was 
given a free hand. 

On November 23rd, at the Battle of Belmont, one of 
the Morning Post correspondents, E. F. Knight, was 
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severely wounded, and thereupon Battersby, who had 
been promised that if any further correspondent were 
employed he should have the first offer, was sent out. I 
was then asked by Oliver Borthwick, in his father’s name, 
to undertake the military article. I agreed to do it on 
condition that it should be over my own name. When 
asked why I wanted to sign it I replied, “ So that you 
can’t alter it.” From that time on during the rest of the 
war the Morning Post became the best-read paper. My 
daily article on the v/ar was reprinted by every American 
newspaper, and I was asked to write a short article every 
Saturday to be published in all the American Sunday 
papers. 

A day or two later came the news of Yule’s retreat, and 
there followed a ten days’ campaign in Natal, which 
ended with the investment of Sir George White at Lady¬ 
smith. This had been foreseen, as will be gathered from 
the following letter, which I received in December, from 
Sir Ian Hamilton, who accompanied Sir George White 
to Natal. It was dated October nth. (In the train 
nearing Ladysmith.) : 

We are now approaching the front, viz. Ladysmith. At 
least I wish it was the actual front for our present strategical 
position is, in my opinion, terribly faulty. We have a brigade, 
and not a strong one either, pushed out at Glencoe Junction 
where, if attacked, they will have to fight with the Biggersberg 
range behind them and between them and the main body. 
This main body can defy attack but might, I think, easily 
be contained whilst a turning movement is made to threaten 
Estcourt or possibly P.M. Burg. Everything points to the 
advantage of a concentration at least as far back as Lady¬ 
smith but now that the forward move has been made the 
civil power say we cannot' afford to fall back in view of the 
loss of prestige and the fear of a general Dutch rising, so we 
will have to make the best of it. 

I was told a few minutes ago that I was in the meantime 
to command the Infantry at Ladysmith. This is pending 
the arrival of Francis Howard and will be a great joy to me. 

I only wish I had you here to consult with on matters of 
strategy and tactics. I find a great deal of the old contempt 
for Xhe Boer is still existing. 


T.F.V. 
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„ the other side of the Transvaal, Kimberley and 
Mafeking had already been invested. This was the 
situation when Buller reached Cape Town. As his troops 
arrived he landed about a third of his force at Cape Town 
under Methuen, 2,000 or 3,000 East London under 
Gatacre, and sent the rest on to Natal, where he himself 
went to take command. Methuen advanced along the 
Cape Town-Kimberley railway, driving the Boers before 
him from Belmont, Enslin, and Modder River, but on 
December nth, at Magersfontein, was repulsed with 
heavy loss. On December 10th Gatacre was surprised 
and defeated at Stormberg, and on December 15th Buller 
attacked the Boer position at Colenso and was defeated. 
Among those who fell was Lord Roberts’ only son. 

On the news of these reverses the Government deter¬ 
mined to send out Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chicf, 
with Lord Kitchener as second in command. The 
morning after the announcement of these appointments 
I received a note from Lord Roberts asking me to see 
him that evening. It was a sad group that received me, 
for the Chief, Lady Roberts and their two daughters were 
in tears. They were still suffering under the first shock 
of the news of the Battle of Colenso, where Freddie 
Roberts had been killed. I asked Lord Roberts whether 
he had asked for Kitchener or whether the second in 
command had been imposed upon him by the Cabinet. 
He replied that he was very glad to have Kitchener, of 
whom he had the highest opinion. He criticised very 
severely Buller’s conduct of the operations and of the 
battle. I had asked my question as a diversion from their 
great trouble, but the chief’s reference to the battle 
brought it back, and I offered to take my leave. He 
accompanied me into the corridor and there discussed 
the situation. He thought he would instruct Buller to 
move to his left, but I told him that I thought his better 
plan was to move to his right and cross the river there. 

In January, 1900, Mr. Balfour, in a speech at Man¬ 
chester, defended the action of the Government. He 
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admitted that it had been known in January, 1B99, that 
the Transvaal Government was aiming at independence 
and was arming, and that he had thought the position 
so serious that it might at any moment lead to hostilities. 
In June, upon the announcement that Kruger had 
rejected Sir Alfred Milner’s proposals at the Bloemfontein 
Conference, he had said that he trusted there would be 
no war, and had thought it right to postpone military 
preparations. But the views he had then expressed were 
those of ignorance. Everyone who knew South Africa 
had realised at once that the breaking off of the Bloem¬ 
fontein Conference meant war. Mr. Balfour’s speech 
appeared to me to prove that he deceived himself as to 
the hard facts of the world. His ideas of war and of 
policy were out of touch with reality, and had been a 
dangerous guide to the nation. 

Accordingly I analysed his speech in a leading article 
in which I suggested that he had modelled himself on 
Mr. Gladstone, who never admitted and never knew 
that he had ever been in the wrong. I suggested that 
it was time for those who set the nation above party 
to repudiate Mr. Balfour and those who shared his ideas. 
The article caused a flutter in the dovecot of the Con¬ 
servative Party, but I continued the attack in further 
articles, which had the warm approval of Lord Glenesk. 
A day or two after the third article had appeared, Oliver 
Borthwick came into my room and said, “ You’ll have 
to stop the attacks on Arthur.” “ Who’s going to stop 
me ? ” I asked, for I knew that he and his father would 
not be browbeaten by the party leaders. Whereupon 
Oliver produced a letter to Lord Glenesk from one of the 
Queen’s ladies-in-waiting, telling him that the Qjieen 
wished the attacks on Mr. Balfour to cease. 

The Minister directly responsible for the conduct of the 
war was the Secretary of State, Lord Lansdowne. At the 
time of his appointment in 1895 I bad shown that the 
reorganisation of the relations between the Cabinet and 
the War Office had taken no account of the function of 
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the Secretary of State “ to maintain the connection 
between the national policy and the military means of 
giving it effect, 55 and had suggested that this neglect would 
sooner or later be the source of embarrassment. Now in 
the autumn of 1899 I wrote in the Anglo-Saxon Review : 

Lord Lansdowne indeed affirmed at Sheffield on November 
2nd that the situation which existed during the first six weeks 
of the war was inevitable, that there had been no failure, and 
that it was impossible for any Government, in conducting a 
dispute with a distant State, to maintain the harmony between 
its negotiations and its naval and military preparations. An 
error that is unacknowledged and unrecognized is rarely 
amended, and the language used by Lord Lansdowne must 
compel many supporters of the Government to adopt the 
despairing tone of Lord Rosebery, who, believing that we 
have “ muddled ” into our present difficulties, has no hope 
of getting out of them except by a repetition of the process of 
muddling. 

The most important function of the Secretary of State for 
War is to secure the connection between the national policy 
and the military means of giving effect to it. Lord Lans¬ 
downe, by declaring that this is impossible, may be taken to 
admit that he cannot do it, To disinterested eyes it was 
clear as noonday that the Bloemfontein Conference was 
the British ultimatum, and that the Boer negative then 
uttered meant war. The Cabinet could not see this because 
its members were looking at something else. They were 
considering whether the country would support them if 
they then called out the Reserves and sent 70,000 men 
to the Cape. They were balancing between sound policy 
and safe politics, and, trying thus to make the best of both 
worlds, have incurred the danger of failure in both. The 
straightforward course pursued in time would have led 
to victory in South Africa, and to that success in the next 
election which vacillation has jeopardized. The statesman, 
like the soldier and every other true man, has to learn in 
his own person the tragic law of human existence—that 
the path to great achievements runs along the brink of 
the abyss. 

I expressed the same opinion in articles in the Morning 
Post . All this led to the following letter from Lord 
Roberts, which I received in February : 
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Cape Town , 23rd January, 1900. 

I am sure you will not mind my making some suggestions 
to you as regards the various letters which have appeared 
of late under your signature, in which you have severely 
criticised the action of Lord Lansdowne as Secretary of 
State for War. 

I gather from your letters that you attribute blame to 
him for not having been guided in purely military matters 
by his professional advisers at the War Office. I am not in 
a position to say whether in such questions he has acted 
entirely on his own opinions or whether he has consulted the 
experts at his disposal, but I fail to see that Lord Lansdowne 
is to blame for the general aspect of the military situation 
out here at the present moment. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that more troops were not in 
South Africa at the commencement of the campaign, but I 
can understand that the Cabinet hesitated to commit them¬ 
selves to sending large reinforcements to this country until 
they felt sure they would be backed up by the nation, especially 
as regards the question of expenditure. The nation was 
comparatively apathetic until the question of suzerainty was 
raised by Kruger. His attitude brought over a number of 
waverers to the Government, but I believe that a large 
majority were opposed to a war till Kruger’s ultimatum was 
received. That settled the question and England rose as 
one man to meet the situation. 

From that moment I consider Lord Lansdowne has done 
everything which can be expected from a Secretary of State 
for War to push on the campaign. To the War Office in 
England and to the Commander in South Africa he has 
given carte blanche. What more can he be expected to do ? 
As regards the manner in which the war has been conducted, 
he certainly cannot be held responsible, for he accepted 
unreservedly the selections proposed by the Commander-in- 
Chief for the senior commands in the field army. I do not 
propose now to discuss how those officers have justified their 
selection since they entered on their duties in South Africa, 
and my only reason in writing to you now is to express my 
hope that you will find it possible, after considering what I 
have said, to abstain from criticising Lord Lansdowne in 
future, or if you feel compelled to do so, to recollect what 
weight with the public is carried by letters which appear 
under your signature, which may cast reflection on the 
actions of a minister who is doing his best to fulfil the duties 
of his office under peculiarly arduous and trying circum- 
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stances. I know him well, both as Viceroy of India and as 
Secretary of State for War, and my experience is that he 
accords the most generous support to his subordinates and 
that he is a man who never spares himself in the conscientious 
performance of his duty. 

Our great difficulty here is our Transport. Read an 
article in the Times of Xmas Day on the subject. It puts 
the case exactly. We are actively engaged in reorganizing 
it, and I hope it will soon be in good working order. For the 
present want of mobility of the army here Lord Lansdowne 
is certainly not to blame. 

Goodbye, my dear Wilkinson. Write to me unreservedly 
when you have the leisure, as it will be an advantage as well 
as a pleasure to me to be favoured with your opinions on the 
situation. 

All that Lord Roberts said was true, but my withers 
were unwrung. 

On the news that Sir George White was shut up in 
Ladysmith fresh divisions were mobilised and sent out 
in quick succession to Gape Town. Early in February 
Lord Roberts set out from Gape Town. He assembled 
three new divisions on the Kimberley railway near the 
Modder River, behind Methuen’s camp. With this force 
he moved towards the route leading from Magersfontein 
to Bloemfontein, and sent French with the cavalry' 
division to ride to Kimberley. Thereupon Cronje, with 
his Boer army, retreated to a position at Paardeberg, in 
the bed of the Modder River. Here the Boer force was 
surrounded and eventually surrendered on February 27th. 
Next day the Boers abandoned the siege of Ladysmith, 
which was entered by Buller’s relieving force. 

From Paardeberg Roberts marched to Bloemfontein, 
dispersing a second Boer force on the way. There he 
remained till the middle of April, accumulating supplies 
and remounts for the cavalry, and clearing the railway 
line to the south, upon which he would have to depend 
for further supplies. In the middle of April he moved 
again, marching on a wide front and sweeping the Boers 
before him. At the end of May he entered Johannesburg, 
and, after two days’ halt there, pushed on to Pretoria, 
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which he entered on June 5th. The Boer forces under 
General Botha assembled athwart the railway from 
Pretoria to Delagoa Bay. 

Early in June Lord Roberts began a fresh campaign, 
in which he inflicted a series of further defeats on the 
Boers, and in the latter part of which he was reinforced 
by Buller’s army from Natal. During this period 
Mafeking was relieved, and there was much ^ fighting 
with Boer commandos at various points of the Transvaal 
and the Free State, especially along the railway joining 
Johannesburg with Cape Colony, which, however, was 
never more than temporarily interrupted. 

The last Boer army had been beaten, and there was no 
longer a Boer force that could take the field. The boers 
were reduced to guerilla warfare. Accordingly, Lord 
Roberts came home to succeed Lord Wolseley as Gom- 
mander-in-Chief and Lord Kitchener remained to finish 
the conflict with the Boers. 

In January, 1900, Knowles, editor of the Nineteenth 
Century , asked me to select one of Chesney’s articles on the 
Army for republication, and to write an introduction to it. 
It was published in the Nineteenth Century of February, 
1900. Chesney’s proposal was that while the purely military 
work of the War Office should be entrusted to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the supply services should be under a 
general officer to be called administrator. It was to this 
article that the following letter from Lord Roberts refers : 


Head Quarters , Camp Osfontein , 

March 3rd, 1900. 

I have read with great interest your introduction to the 
reprint of the late Sir George Chesney’s article 4 ‘ The Con¬ 
fusion Worse Confounded ” in the Nineteenth Century of 
February last. I discussed the article with the writer before 
it appeared in August 1891, and I concurred generally with 
the scheme of War Office reform which it advocated. The 
main difficulty in carrying it into effect appears to me to 
lie in the selection of an Administrator whose views and aims 
would be in substantial accord with those of the Commanded. 
You deal with this point at Pages 178 and 179 of your intro¬ 
duction, but to my mind not in a thoroughly convincing 
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manner. It is quite true that, so far as the exact sciences, 
such for example as civil engineering or chemistry, or even 
surgery, are concerned, there will be a practical unanimity 
among the highest professional authorities as regards principles 
and their application, but in other professions, such for 
example as law and medicine, the same rule does not hold 
good. War seems to me an empirical rather than an exact 
science. The ideas of military officer's of high rank are in a 
great measure the outcome of their surroundings and personal 
experiences, and the result is that we have several distinct 
schools of thought in the British Army, more particularly 
the home school and the Indian school. In foreign armies 
the conditions of service are practically uniform, and a similar 
diversity of theory and practice does not exist. But, as you 
justly point out, it is essential that the Commander and the 
Administrator should work in unison ; and supposing that 
the views of the ablest available administrator should differ 
materially from those of the Commander, it would, in my 
opinion, be better to choose an inferior administrator rather 
than to run the risk of a deadlock. A freer interchange in 
the higher appointments between officers of home and of 
Indian experience would, I think, be even more effective in 
promoting harmony in the administration of the Army as a 
whole than the reorganisation of military education on a 
scientific basis, for it must be remembered that occasionally 
the least scientific soldiers possess the power of commanding 
men, and that in war common sense is a more important 
qualification than a theoretical knowledge of the art of war. 

. . . You will have been glad to hear of the relief of 
Kimberley and Ladysmith, and the capture of Cronje with 
a large number of Boer prisoners. I was convinced from 
the first that our best policy was to concentrate our forces 
and to carry the war into the enemy’s country, and I hope 
before long to advance on Bloemfontein, the occupation of 
which ought to make us masters of the Orange Free State. 

Shortly after this came further letters from Ian 
Hamilton. 

P.M. Burg , 

8/3/00. 

On the day Buller came in I succumbed to a rattling go of 
Peshawar fever which still has me in its clutches. I cannot 
write much therefore and must concentrate my poor brain 
on the one essential thing I want you to know sharp. Buller 
is no use. He is indeed far ,far worse than useless. You know 
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that ever since the big manoeuvres when Buller funked fighting 
on every occasion, I have thought him a duifer. But I think 
also you know me well enough to be sure I would not strike 
a man when he’s down for the pleasure of it. Now, however, 
it is a question of life or death of our own selves here as well 
as of the empire in general and I write to beg you to use all 
your influence to get the man recalled before he does more 
mischief. Supposing anything happened to Roberts he 
would be in supreme command and the idea is appalling. 
I am not strong enough to go into detail but generally, 
officers and men have lost all confidence in Sir Reverse as 
they call him. I should think one hundred of his army have 
been in to see me since I have been ill and from General 
to Subaltern they agree that he is as unsatisfactory as a 
General could be. His idea of utilizing his . numerical 
superiority is to make a ponderous advance with a very 
large force ; give the Boers full time to concentrate in front 
of him, and then to attack with but a small fraction of his 
total strength, the rest looking on. As to his habit of carrying 
a job half through and then chucking it, can you imagine 
anything better calculated to raise the morale of the Boers ? 
As their leaders now tell them : “ You have only to stick to 
your defences and the English always go back.” And yet, 
except in the case of the Colenso fight, everyone is confident 
that the Battalions could in every case have fought their way 
through all right had they only been given their heads. As 
to the Colenso fight I only wish you could see the place. 
I trust I am right in saying that there are but few subalterns 
in the British Army who would not recognize that an attack 
on Buller’s lines must fail. He was only saved from utter 
smash by poor Long’s guns anticipating the general advance 
and thus giving an object lesson. But he was full of boastful¬ 
ness before Colenso, and when Sir George tried to warn him 
replied haughtily that he had far too many men to render 
such precaution necessary. And yet, after the battle he 
wired us that we had better fire off our ammunition and 
make the best terms we could. We diought at first our 
cypher and helio must have fallen into the hands of the 
Boers, it seemed so incredible that the great Buller of all 
men could be giving such unworthy counsel. However, 
it was he all right enough. He recovered himself in about 
three days and then became as boastful as ever. This is 
private, of course, but you may rely upon it absolutely. I 
saw the telegram myself. Anyway he ought to go back to 
England sharp. He’s no good. 
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After the relief of Ladysmith Hamilton, being ill, was 
sent round to Cape Town, and on March 26th wrote 
from Groote Schuur: 

I am staying here in the house of the great Cecil Rhodes 
getting a bit fat (or, more correctly, slightly less of a skeleton) 
before starting afresh. I wish you could see the place. 
Simply too deliciously old-fashioned Dutch outside, and 
inside, as luxurious as millions can make it. The house of 
wood and stucco and tiles and great curling chimneys is set 
in a fine wood at the foot of the tremendous Table Mountain. 

On June 14th, 1900, I wrote in the Morning Post: 

When Lord Roberts marched straight on from Bloemfontein 
to Kroonstadt, Johannesburg, and Pretoria it seemed to the 
public that he was doing the simplest and most natural thing 
in the world. It was, perhaps, easy to see that he was moving 
at a great pace. To march an army of forty thousand men 
from Bloemfontein to Pretoria, supposing the country to be at 
peace and supplies everywhere at hand, would be a good 
piece of military work if it were done in a month. To cover 
the distance at that rate through a hostile country, pushing 
back the enemy the whole way, and yet always having 
supplies enough to make the advance practicable, is a remark¬ 
able feat. But to make this advance at this rate, while the 
enemy still had a considerable force of great mobility on the 
flank of the line of march, was a piece of strategical boldness 
for which it would not be easy to find a parallel. . . . Not one 
general in a hundred would have ventured to move two 
hundred and seventy miles from his advance base, leaving an 
unsubdued enemy of unknown strength on his flank Lord 
Roberts in doing it exhibited not merely a daring, which is 
the greatest spiritual quality of a commander, but a power of 
divining exactly the effect of his own measures on the enemy, 
which is the highest intellectual endowment of the practical 
strategist. But the advance could not have been carried out 
without a further faculty in the commander. The exertions, 
and perhaps also the privations, of the troops have been 
extraordinary. Troops are human after all, and they do not 
cheerfully undergo double labour on short rations except at 
the bidding of a general whom they adore. 

Some weeks afterwards I received a letter from Sir Ian 
Hamilton, dated Pretoria, July 14th, in which he said : 
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Lord Bobs was immensely pleased with the leader in the 
Morning Post dated I think the 14th ult., as he thought it 
was the only article which he had seen which really under¬ 
stood his position or gave him due credit for his resolute 
advance despite the fact that we were living from hand to 
mouth with our only line of communication seriously 
threatened. 

In 1901, after the return of Lord Roberts and while 
Kitchener was carrying on the war with no apparent 
prospect of bringing it to an end, Milner came home to 
consult the Government. Soon after his arrival I received 
a letter asking me to go and compare notes. He wanted 
my military advice on a plan which he had in his mind. 
He was thinking that on his return to South Africa he 
would move the seat of his government from Cape Town 
to Johannesburg or Pretoria, and he wanted me to tell 
him whether it was a military possibility for him to do 
this while the war was still going on. I pointed out the 
conditions in which it would be possible. He must have 
»t Johannesburg a military force sufficient to secure not 
only the town, but a certain area round it, in case of 
any possible attack. In the area so protected he must 
accumulate supplies of all sorts sufficient to guarantee 
him against temporary interruption of the railway com¬ 
munications with Cape Town. There must also be 
adequate military protection of the railway to prevent 
the destruction of such bridges as could not be promptly 
and easily repaired. Temporary damage to other parts 
of the line could not be prevented, but would not be 
serious. If he would give me an idea of the area which 
he would wish to have guaranteed I would let him know 
what was the minimum force to provide the necessary 
security. 

I then went home and worked out the calculation of 
the number of troops required and the next day gave him 
the results. It seems to have satisfied him, for when he 
went back he carried out his plan. Before he went back 
he suggested that I should go with him to look at the 
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situation on the spot, as he would like to have my 
judgment upon it. I pointed out the financial difficulty. 
I had a large family for which provision must be made 
during my absence, and if I left the Morning Post I might 
find myself unemployed on my return home. 

Towards the end of 1901 Sir Ian Hamilton went back 
to South Africa as Chief of the Staff to Lord Kitchener. 
I had long been convinced that the guerilla warfare in 
which Kitchener had been engaged for more than a year 
could be ended only in one way—that is, by riding the Boer 
commandos down. The British cavalry tradition was to 
take care of the horses, and it was supposed that horses 
ought not to be ridden much more than thirty miles a 
day, and that not for many days continuously. I had long 
been familiar with the “ Tactique de Renseignement ” of the 
French general Lewal, in which he carefully analysed 
the exploits of mounted troops in the American Civil 
War, and especially the many great raids carried out by 
famous leaders on each side. He showed that in case of 
need mounted troops could cover 100 or 150 miles in an 
almost continuous ride. I thought that our troops ought 
to follow these precedents, and that when a Boer com¬ 
mando was met it should be followed day and night until 
it could be attacked and destroyed. The vital matter 
was not to take care of the horses, but to catch and beat 
the Boer commandos one after another. The British 
Government could obtain an unlimited supply of horses, 
and in each particular case if the Boers pursued were 
overtaken and crushed it did not matter whether the 
horses broke down or not. 

This being my opinion, I one day took the volume of 
Lewal to Sir William Nicholson, then Director of Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence at the War Office (Winchester House), 
explained my idea to him, and begged him to have a 
precis of the relevant chapters made and sent to Ian 
Hamilton. A day or two later he told me that this had 
been done, and suggested that in about a month there 
would be time for the suggestion to produce an effect. A 
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month later I went again to Winchester House, and Nichol¬ 
son said, “ Well, it seems to be working.” The tenacious 
pursuit of the commandos had begun. I never heard 
any allusion to Nicholson’s despatch, though I always 
suspected that the pricis of Lewal had produced its 
effect. In March, 1931 ,1 wrote to ask Hamilton whether 
he remembered receiving the papers. He replied on 
March nth : 

Yes, I do remember getting an unusually interesting precis 
of the sort you describe about cavalry, but that is about all 
I can say. For my memory cannot carry me into any conse¬ 
quent action. Certainly we managed to screw very tall 
distances out of our horses, but they really never had a fair 
chance starting as they did completely out of condition after 
long sea voyages. 

The last great drive commanded and executed by Sir 
Ian Hamilton was a five-days’ pursuit, carried out by five 
British columns, of a Boer commando in the Western 
Transvaal, and ended with the commando being sur¬ 
rounded and surrendering near Vryburg just beyond the 
western border of the Transvaal. This surrender was on 
May 1 ith ; thereupon the Boer leaders became anxious to 
treat for peace. 

As soon as I heard this I wrote to Mr. Chamberlain a 
letter of which I have no copy, but which, to the best of 
my recollections, was as follows : 

Do not, as British governments in the past have too often 
done, sacrifice for the sake of peace the objects for which we 
have been fighting. First have unconditional surrender and 
then be as generous as possible. 

Mr. Chamberlain replied : 

Vo us prfchez i un converti. I hope that everyone of influence 
will think the same when the time comes. 

I was very anxious to leave no opening for the Boers 
afterwards to say that any terms we granted were part of 
a bargain. I thought it ought to be made perfectly 
clear that their resistance had been completely crushed 
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and they owed all that was granted to our magna¬ 
nimity. I have always believed that Milner was of 
the same opinion. This view did not prevail, and I 
think that many of the difficulties that have since been 
experienced in South Africa are the result of peace by 
compromise. I suspect that the compromise was in part 
due to Kitchener, who was tired of the war and anxious 
to take up the command in India which had been 
promised him. 

After the armistice and the peace with the Boers came 
up the question of the Cape Constitution, which had been 
suspended during the war. The Government decided to 
restore it, overruling the judgment of Milner, which in 
this matter I thought sound. After the Government’s 
decision had been announced Milner permitted the 
publication of an interview with a journalist, in which he 
expressed his own strong opinion, adverse to the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision. I entirely agreed with Milner’s view, but 
thought his action in letting his opinion be known was 
wrong. If he could not accept the Government’s decision 
he ought to have resigned his office of High Commissioner, 
but if he did not resign he ought to have kept silence. I 
was deeply distressed. The Opposition in Parliament took 
the opportunity to make a savage attack on Milner. Mr. 
Chamberlain, to my great delight, defended him and 
thereby won my heart; but when, after his return to 
England, Milner asked me what I thought about it, I 
frankly told him that I thought he had been wrong. He 
was very much upset. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PROBLEMS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


In the autumn of 1900 it was proposed at the Post that 
I should write a series of articles on the subject of Army 
Reform, but I preferred to wait until the arrival of Lord 
Roberts, when I thought that the Post should support the 
reforms which I expected he would introduce. His idea 
was to restore the office of Quartermaster-General to the 
position it had held in Wellington’s system during the 
Peninsular War, amalgamating with it that of the Director 
of Military Intelligence. He was also in favour of the 
scheme propounded by Sir George Chesney for the 
appointment of an Administrator-General to deal with 
supply, subject to the conditions explained in his letter to 
me from Osfontcin.* 

Accordingly, as soon as it was known that he would on 
his return be appointed Commander-in-Chief at the War 
Office, I wrote to beg him to insist on the change which 
he wished to make in the War Office system, and to 
suggest that unless he insisted on this at the beginning he 
would be quite unable to obtain it later. If he did not 
put Mr. Brodrick (who had succeeded Lord Lansdownc 
as Secretary of State) into his pocket he would shortly find 
himself in Mr. Brodrick’s pocket. The ball was at his 
feet and he must kick it. He was appointed because the 
Army believed in him, the Government believed in him 
and the nation believed in him, and what they all wanted 
was that he should carry out his own ideas. I wrote to 
the same effect a letter to meet him on the voyage home. 

The morning after his arrival in London I had a note 
asking me to go and see him. After compliments, I 

* See p. 247. 
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repeated the exhortation of ray letter, not without mis¬ 
giving, because Lady Roberts was present and I feared 
that she might be offended at my presuming to press my 
advice upon the Field-Marshal. Roberts said that Brod- 
rick was very anxious to get the Estimates through. I 
replied that of course he was, because once that was 
settled Roberts would be helpless to obtain the reforms 
he wanted. At the end of my argument Lady Roberts 
turned to me and said that she was delighted that I had 
said what I had. It was all of no avail. More than once 
I went to see Lord Roberts and pressed him to stand fast 
by his own plan. Eventually I learned what had hap¬ 
pened. He had appealed to the Cabinet against Brod- 
rick’s refusal to agree to his scheme. Brodrick was 
supported by Lord Lansdowne in his determination to 
reject it. Lord Salisbury, though he said he could not see 
why they should not let Lord Roberts have what he 
wanted, failed to insist and Brodrick had his way. 

As Commander-in-Chief Lord Roberts frequently con¬ 
sulted me about the Volunteers and their training, and I 
made a number of suggestions based upon my own ex¬ 
perience and that of my colleagues in Manchester. The 
more important of these were embodied in Army orders 
which were drafted by the appropriate department in the 
War Office. 

The following letter from Lord Roberts refers to some 
of these points. 

30th December, 1901. 

Many thanks for your letter of yesterday. I am very glad 
to hear that Colonel Birley and the other members of the 
Manchester Tactical Society are pleased with the army order 
prescribing compulsory attendance in camp once in two years. 

The rule about recruiting (Army Order 246, VIII, 6) 
was badly worded and is to be amended. The intention is 
that, though enrolment may be permitted at any time, 
recruits’ training should only take place during a certain 
period of the year, to be followed by company training, the 
latter being completed before the date fixed for attending 
camp. Hitherto, as you arc doubtless aware, “ recruits’ 
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training ” has been carried on throughout the year, to the 
detriment of'any organised system of progressive training. 

I shall greatly value the opinion of the Manchester Tactical 
Society on this and other points affecting the Volunteers, 
if put forward informally through you, but I agree with you 
in thinking that the Society, comprising as it does many 
members who hold commissions, would be well advised not 
to publish discussions of matters under the consideration of 
the War Office, and subject to the decision of superior military 
authority. 


The Regular officers who drafted the orders sometimes 
introduced into them modifications which might have 
been appropriate in the case of Regular troops, but which 
rendered impracticable the execution of the order by 
Volunteers. Moreover, it soon became clear that regula¬ 
tions requiring more frequent attendance at drills and a 
higher standard of efficiency, though they were welcomed 
by the Volunteers of the northern counties and of the 
west, were a stumbling-block to a great many of 
the corps in the London district. The commanding 
officers of the London corps found it easy to ventilate 
their discontent, while the provincial Volunteers had no 
means of expressing their satisfaction and no reason for 
doing so. 

Lord Roberts had hardly enough experience of the 
Volunteers to appreciate the distinction, and naturally 
received the impression that his effort to improve the 
Volunteers had not met with the response it deserved. He 
came to think that his faith in the Volunteers had been 
misplaced. 

Sir William Nicholson, who had been military secretary 
when I was in India, was now Director of Military Intelli¬ 
gence. I used to go and see him at his house on my way 
to the j Post in the evening. He told me that his difficulty 
was to find an officer whom he could leave in charge of 
his department in case he had to go away either for a 
holiday or for other reasons. We were rather fond of 
pulling each other’s legs, and I said to him, “ My child, 
if you were as wise as you sometimes look, you would 
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get hold of a person like me for that job.” “ My good 
man,” he said, “ you know more about the business than 
I do, but you don’t expect me to clear out of my place to 
put you into it.” 

A week or two later Nicholson came to tea with me 
at my club. There he said, “ I’ve put that business 
through.” “ What business ? ” I asked. “ I have pro¬ 
posed that you should be Assistant-Director of Military 
Intelligence. Lord Roberts highly approves and the 
Cabinet has agreed.” I told him that I should not take 
the appointment except with the appropriate rank. He 
agreed that there would be no difficulty about that, and 
told me that a supplementary estimate had been sent in 
for the amount of the stipend. I was for some days con¬ 
sidering the probable difficulties which w'ould beset an 
officer not previously a member of the Regular Army 
appointed to an important post at Headquarters. These 
reflections however were rendered needless, for when, 
after some delay, I again saw Nicholson, he told me that 
the project had been abandoned. One Welby, the then 
permanent head of the Treasury, had said that he would 
not allow the War Office to have any more supplementary 
Estimates and the Cabinet and Lord Roberts had accepted 
Welby’s decision. 

An American friend, who was a keen officer in the 
militia of his own State, came one day to tell me that 
General Ludlow was in London, having been sent by 
President McKinley to report on the Prussian General 
Staff, and to propose that I should go with him to call 
on Ludlow, whose acquaintance I had made some years 
before, when he had been military attach^ in London. I 
took with me a copy of my book on the Prussian General 
Staff, and suggested to Ludlow that it might be of use to 
him as an introduction to the institution which he was to 
study. I told him that in Berlin a staff officer would be 
told off to assist him and would freely give him all the 
information that he could desire. Ludlow was evidently 
reluctant to believe that a civilian could possibly know 


anything about the subject, and I felt that it was only out 
of politeness that he accepted the book. I heard no more 
of him for many weeks, but at last received a telegram 
begging me to go and see him at once as he was to sail 
next day for New York. 

His tone was now quite changed. He talked to me as 
a man talks to his professional colleague. He said, 
“ Would you like to have your book ? I have made some 
notes in it.” So I asked him to let me look at the notes. 
In about a dozen places he had written in the margin 
“ Is this correct ? ” and in every case his Prussian mentor 
had written under his query the word “ Yes ”—so I 
suggested that he should keep the book. He told me with 
great emphasis that the Prussian army was the most 
remarkable institution in the world, that England must 
on no account risk a quarrel with the master of that mar¬ 
vellous organisation. Why did I not try to awaken my 
countrymen to a sense of the military realities ? I told 
him that I had been doing nothing else all my life, but 
that it was no easy matter to interest the people of a 
democratic country in a matter that had no apparent 
bearing on their domestic politics. I should have thought 
that as he too lived in a democratic country he might 
appreciate that condition. “ Well,” he said, “ we do have 
democracy in America, but you have something here that 
we haven’t got.” “ What’s that ? ” I asked. “ Stupidity 
at the top, all the way round.” 

In 1903, when Mr. Root, who had been McKinley’s 
Secretary of State for War, was in London, Oliver Borth- 
wick came to my room and said, “ Root wants to make 
your acquaintance, so you are to dine with me to-morrow 
at the Savoy. I have asked Root and his secretary, who 
is a young diplomatist. After dinner I shall take the 
secretary to the theatre, so that you and Root can have 
a good talk.” 

I asked Root about Ludlow, and he told me that 
Ludlow had been sent to be Governor of Havana, where, 
by brilliant sanitary measures, he had stamped out the 
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yellow fever, and then when he came home had himself 
died of yellow fever. Root went on to say that Ludlow 
had given him my book, which he had carefully studied, 
and then he told me how he had reformed the American 
army. I had followed his reforms, but had not divined 
his governing idea, which he now explained. He said : 
“ I created a general staff, but not quite on the Prussian 
system. I began by abolishing the Commander-in-Chief. 
By our constitution the head of the army is the President. 
He acts through the Secretary of State, who is practically 
supreme over the army. But while we had a Com- 
mander-in-Chief that officer always imagined he was 
the head of the army. I thought it was a bad plan to 
have two men riding the same horse. I thought it would 
be better for one of them to get down, and as I couldn’t 
abolish the President or the Secretary I abolished the 
Commander-in-Chief and appointed an officer to be 
called ‘ Chief of the General Staff,’ who, under me, was 
to have complete control, and I let him organise his 
general staff.” 

I was much attracted by Root, and, to my great 
delight, the attraction was mutual. We went on talking 
long after Borthwick came back from the theatre. He 
was the ablest American I ever met, and when we parted 
we both felt that we had contracted a friendship for life. 
We never met again, and we made no pretence of keeping 
up a correspondence. Years afterwards, in 1919, a good 
friend of mine was going to America, and I gave him an 
introduction, among others, to Root, and wrote to Root 
to tell him to expect my friend. Here is an extract from 
his reply : 


October 15, 1919. 

. . . Plainly, it would have been impossible both for 
England and for America to play the roles they have in 
saving us all from German domination but for the existence 
of General Staffs whose business it was to think and plan 
and secure information. 

I do not forget, although I daresay a great many people 
do, what a great part your little book “ The Brain of an 


Army ” played in bringing it to pass that both countries 
had some sort of an institution of that kind already in existence- 
when the sudden emergency came. 

In November, 1902,1 was invited to join a Committee, 
which had been organised by Major Stuart Murray 
under the chairmanship of the Duke of Sutherland, to 
consider the question of the country’s food supply in case 
of war. At the Committee’s request I wrote a paper 
entitled “ Does War mean Starvation ? ” which was 
printed in the Nineteenth Century and then circulated by 
the Committee as a pamphlet. The Committee suggested 
various expedients for increasing the store of wheat 
available at any time in Great Britain, and these were 
submitted to a public meeting held at Stafford House, 
but no action was taken by the Government. 

Soon after his return from South Africa in 1903 Mr. 
Chamberlain announced in a speech that he intended 
to propose a measure of what he called Tariff Reform. 
The statement was so vague and general that it was 
impossible to know what his proposal would be. One 
evening as I began my leader, Glenesk came into my 
room and talked Protection, but. I pointed out that we 
did not know as yet what Chamberlain was driving at, 
and I wrote a leader which, though sympathetic, was 
non-committal. This was before the summer holidays. 

1 was determined to keep the Morning Post on the fence 
until I knew what Mr. Chamberlain meant. 

One evening in the autumn Oliver Borthwick, who 
spent a part of every evening in my room, said, “ Where 
are you now ? ” “ Still on the fence,” I replied. Oliver 
said he intended to back Chamberlain. I told him that 
he would have to find someone else to write that, because 
I wouldn’t. “ Probably I ought to leave the paper ” ; to 
which he replied, “ Don’t be silly. Whom shall I get to 
write it ? ” I suggested the name of a well-known 
journalist who had always been a keen Protectionist, but 
he was not to be had. Eventually Borthwick got hold of 
Professor Hewins, of the London School of Economics. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain sent me word through 
a friend that he was puzzled at my not supporting him, 
and would like to have a word with me. I went to see 
him at the House of Commons. He wondered that I 
was not convinced. I told him that I was open to con¬ 
viction and would explain to him my difficulty. I quite 
understood that as Colonial Secretary he was anxious 
to help Canada, but I thought his plan was clumsy. He 
proposed to put a duty on corn imported from foreign 
countries, but not on corn imported from British 
Dominions. This country consumed every year 
120,000,000 cwt. of wheat, of which 20,000,000 were 
home-grown, 80,000,000 came from foreign countries, 
and 20,000,000 from British possessions, of which Canada 
provided 5,000,000. Let us assume a duty of is. per 
cwt., which, according to the political economists, would 
be paid by the consumer. In that case the people of 
England would pay £6,000,000 a year extra for their bread, 
for it is agreed that the shilling would be added to the price 
of home-grown wheat, but of this money only £4,000,000 
would be received by the Government, and I thought it 
bad to make the people pay £6,000,000, of which the 
Government would only receive two-thirds. But Canada 
would receive only £250,000, being is. a cwt. on 5,000,000 
cwt. It seemed to be very uneconomical to make 
the British public spend £6,000,000 in order to give 
Canada £250,000. It would be much simpler to give 
Canada a bounty of a is. a cwt. on all that she sent, 
because the amount would be so small that it would 
hardly be discoverable in the Estimates. Mr. Chamberlain 
admitted that my figures were accurate, but he said that 
the proposal for a bounty to Canada would be so un¬ 
popular that he dare not make it. I suppressed the 
obvious retort that he would probably find his proposal 
for a duty on wheat much more unpopular. 

I never became a convert to Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
of Tariff Reform, and was surprised to learn from Milner 
when he came back from South Africa that he was 
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supporting Chamberlain’s policy. “ The vital matter at 
present,” I told Milner, “ is our naval and military 
policy. This country has to get ready to fight Germany. 
I hope the necessity may pass away, but I am afraid it 
will not. The question of Free Trade and Protection 
is of far less importance, and nothing is so likely to 
precipitate a conflict with Germany as the adoption of 
Protection by this country.” 

In April, 1903, I was invited by Mr. Brodrick, then 
Secretary of State for War, to be a member of a Royal 
Commission which was to report on the Militia and 
Volunteers. The chairman was the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the other members were Lord Derby, the Earl of 
March (afterwards Duke of Richmond and Gordon), 
Lord Grenfell, Sir Coleridge Grove, Sir Ralph Knox, 
and Colonels O’Callaghan-Westropp, Llewellyn, Satter- 
thwaite and Dalmahoy. The secretary was Mr. 
McAnally, of the War Office. 

At the first meeting we decided that we would meet at 
noon, take an interval for lunch from one to two, and 
then sit till five. We were to meet three days a week. 
We were instructed to report on the condition of the 
forces concerned and on the means of securing their 
efficiency. We decided that we could hardly determine 
whether the Militia and Volunteers were efficient for the 
purposes for which they were maintained unless we 
knew what those purposes were, so we asked the Govern¬ 
ment to tell us whether these forces were intended to 
assist the Regular Army in the defence of the United 
Kingdom or to carry on the defence of the United King¬ 
dom in the absence of the bulk of the Regular Army. 
We were eventually informed by the Committee of 
Defence that it might be assumed that if these forces 
should be required to resist an invasion it might be after 
a considerable portion of the Regular troops had left the 
country. 

The Duke of Norfolk was respected and loved by 
everyone who knew him. He was upright, fearless and 
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considerate, and the most modest of mankind. He said 
more than once that he was no good as a chairman ; and 
unfortunately that was true. He had no idea of keeping 
order. I was anxious that before calling witnesses the 
Committee should have some discussion as to its mode of 
procedure, and that we should clear our minds as to our 
own views on the subject. Accordingly, at one of the 
very early meetings, after consultation with Sir Coleridge 
Grove, I moved a resolution as to procedure. After 
the chairman had read it out I began to explain its 
object, but after my first sentence I was interrupted, 
and a general conversation began which the chairman 
made no attempt to stop. After two hours I sent a 
note to the secretary asking him to remind the chair¬ 
man of my resolution. Thereupon the Duke again 
read the resolution and I again began to explain it; but 
again I was interrupted, and the general conversation 
was carried on until it was time to go home. Grove and I 
agreed that it was useless to try to carry a resolution about 
procedure, and that we should have to allow things to drift. 

We spent the best part of a year examining witnesses, 
and occasionally passed some resolution expressing a 
view on some point at issue. After a time our sittings 
became more frequent, and at last we used to meet every 
day. We examined the Duke of Connaught, the principal 
officers of the War Office, all the officers who had any 
general responsibility for the administration either of the 
Militia or the Volunteers, and a large number of officers 
commanding Militia and Volunteer battalions. We 
usually kept a witness all day, and rarely spent less than 
a couple of hours dealing with any witness. A few weeks 
sufficed to make us well acquainted with one another. 
I was surprised—and I think some of my colleagues were 
surprised—at what happened. As soon as a witness was 
gone and the door shut so that we were alone we used to 
compare our impressions of him. However much we 
may have disagreed in our view of the subject we had to 
deal with, or in our general ideas of politics, life and 
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religion, we were almost always unanimous in our 
estimate of the witness who had just left us. This experi¬ 
ence convinced me of the value of an interview by a 
committee in the selection of persons for appointments. 

As time passed it became necessary that we should 
make a report. Accordingly, the chairman, with the 
assistance of the secretary, produced a draft. It was 
read and rejected. A second draft was read and rejected. 
A third draft was produced by Sir Coleridge Grove. I 
gave notice that I would next day move its rejection, and 
asked that reporters might attend to take down my 
speech. This was not because I wanted myself reported, 
but in order that I might be heard for a quarter of an 
hour without interruption. Next morning I made the 
first and only speech ever made during the life of the 
Commission, and in less than a quarter of an hour con¬ 
vinced my colleagues that Grove’s draft was unsatisfactory. 
Grove himself had told me that he was sure it would not 
do and that he wished it to be rejected. As an amend¬ 
ment to my resolution it was proposed that Grove and I 
should be asked to join in preparing a draft report. 

As we walked away together I asked Grove how we 
could make a joint report, seeing that he believed in 
compulsory service and I was for the Volunteers. He 
replied that he thought he could write the Volunteer 
part of the report on the basis of a memorandum which 
had been sent in by the Manchester Tactical Society, 
whereupon I told him that I thought I could draft a 
conditional scheme for universal service with which he 
would be able to agree. We both thought that the 
report ought to be short so that the critics of the Press 
would be able to read it without too much trouble. 
There was no difficulty in describing the actual condi¬ 
tions of both forces, as to which we had had an extra¬ 
ordinary mass of evidence. We were easily agreed about 
the Militia. Grove’s draft about the Volunteers seemed 
to me excellent and he was quite ready to accept mine 
about compulsory service. 
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In our draft report we said that the Militia and Volun¬ 
teers were hardly fit in respect of organisation, training, 
and leading to take the field immediately against first-rate 
Continental troops. We suggested certain changes, the 
effect of which would be to qualify the auxiliary forces, as 
they used to be called, to assist the Regular Army in the 
defence of the country. We did not think that in the 
absence of the Regular Army the Volunteers and Militia 
could be expected to make a successful resistance to 
invasion. For that event it would be necessary to adopt 
the principle of universal compulsory service— i.e., the 
principle “ that it is the duty of every citizen of military 
age and of sound physique to be trained for the national 
defence and to take part in it in case of need.” 

All my colleagues were eager to recommend compulsory 
service, and I was the only member of the Commission 
who had faith enough in the Volunteers to believe that, if 
the reforms we had suggested were adopted, compulsory 
service would not be necessary; but as the report em¬ 
bodied my own views on the reform of the Volunteer 
force, I was quite willing to sign it, and, that being the 
case, I refrained from writing any special memorandum 
of my own, as was done by more than one of my colleagues. 
Dilke thought that I was mistaken in this and that I 
ought to have at least written a memorandum to say that 
I had more faith in the Volunteers than any of my 
colleagues. 

I was disappointed with the reception of our report by 
the Press, for, so far as I could discover, none of the leader- 
writers who discussed it had read anything but the last 
paragraph. They all made out that we had simply 
recommended universal compulsory service, and none of 
them had read enough of the report to be aware that we 
had made complete schemes for the improvement both of 
the Militia and the Volunteers and that our suggestion for 
compulsory service was purely hypothetical. No action 
was taken by the Government on our report; the only 
return I had for a year’s work was a vote of thanks by my 
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colleagues for the help I had given them in preparing the 
report. 

About the same time the Government appointed a 
Committee of three—Lord Esher, Sir John Fisher, and Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke—to report on the organisation of 
the War Office and to propose a reform. This Committee 
advised the abolition of the office of Commander-in-Chief 
and the creation of a great General Staff, whose chief 
should be the first military member of an Army Council 
over which the Secretary of State was to preside. The 
Government adopted this plan, and, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Committee of three, dismissed Lord Roberts 
and his staff, Sir William Nicholson, Sir Ian Hamilton, and 
Sir T. Kelly-Kenny from their appointments with hardly 
more than twenty-four hours’ notice. I thought that the 
summary treatment thus dealt out to the most eminent 
British soldier of his time and to the very able officers 
associated with him was unworthy of a British Government. 

The affront to Lord Roberts was mitigated by a request 
that he should remain for another year a member of the 
Cabinet Committee of Defence, and by a General Order 
to the Army in which the King recorded the great services 
which Lord Roberts had rendered and the example which 
he had set to his comrades. This Order was promulgated 
by the Army Council, which did not even have the 
courtesy to send a copy of it to Lord Roberts, as is proved 
by the following note : 


21st February, 1904. 

My dear Wilkinson, 

It strikes me you may possibly have thought it strange 
of me not saying anything about the order of the King issued 
about me when you lunched here last Thursday. The fact 
is I knew nothing of His Majesty’s intention, and never saw 
the order until I read it in the papers on Friday morning. 


A few days later Sir William Nicholson set out for Japan 
in order to represent the British Army at the Japanese 
headquarters in the war with Russia which had then just 
begun. 
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The news that war had broken out had been received 
in England on the 9th of February, and that evening I 
wrote a signed article in which I expressed the opinion that 
the Japanese would be successful, my reason being that 
the whole Japanese nation was heart and soul in the war, 
that that was a condition favourable to great plans and 
their determined execution, while in Russia no one except 
a small Court circle had any interest in the matter. I had 
to undertake the military commentary on the war, which, 
however, before the war was over, I had to abandon 
because Dunn resigned the editorship of the paper in 
order to take up a journalistic appointment in South 
Africa. I told Glenesk that I was quite willing to take on 
the editorship if he wished, but he said, “ On no account.” 
“ If you become editor,” he said, “ whom shall I get to 
write ? ” My first impulse was to tell Glenesk that I 
would either become editor or leave the paper. I had no 
doubt that that would cause his immediate surrender. 
But there were considerations which made me feel that 
I ought not to present him with such an ultimatum. He 
had twice been seriously ill, and I knew that the doctors 
had declared that a new attack of his illness would be fatal. 
He had at the time a grave anxiety which I shared with 
him. Oliver Borthwick, the son on whom his hopes 
rested, had, some time before, been stricken with a disease 
which was known , to be fatal. He was my intimate 
friend and had been for years my constant companion 
at the office, and nothing touched me so much in my 
frequent visits to his sick-room as the cheery courage with 
which he awaited the end. In these conditions I dared not 
inflict upon his father such a shock as would have accom¬ 
panied an ultimatum. 

Accordingly I warmly supported the appointment of a 
new editor, in whom, however, my confidence was not 
eventually justified. I had to take editorial charge of 
the paper during the interval of a few weeks before he 
would be available. Accordingly I entrusted the Russo- 
Japanese War to my friend Colonel Altham, who after- 


wards told me that he had never done any military work 
more instructive from a professional point of view. 

After Lord Kitchener came home from South Africa, 
and before he went to India to take up his appointment 
as Gommander-in-Chief, he sent for Sir William Nichol¬ 
son, whom he asked to explain to him the Indian system. 
Nicholson began by telling him that the head of the Indian 
Army, corresponding to the Secretary of State for War in 
England, was the Military Member of Council. There¬ 
upon Kitchener exclaimed, “ Then I ought to have 
been Military Member of Council.” Nicholson told me 
this while Kitchener was on his way to India, and it gives 
a sufficient explanation of that officer’s eagerness when 
he reached India to override the Military Member. It 
will be remembered that it was his dispute with Lord 
Curzon on this subject that occasioned the resignation of 
the Viceroy. 

Lord Glenesk was a great admirer of Kitchener, 
and an article appeared in the Morning Post supporting 
Kitchener’s proposals. Lord Roberts, attributing that 
article to me, wrote on April 22nd : 

22nd April, 1905. 

I am very sorry I did not have an opportunity of discussing 
with you the question of the Commander-in-Chief in India 
and the Military Member of Council, before you wrote the 
article which appeared in to-day’s Morning Post. 

You praise the system in force in India and then you 
support Kitchener whose aim is to knock that system on the 
head. Kitchener made up his mind before he left this 
country to do away with the Military Member and to get 
the whole of the Military administration into his own hands— 
a measure which I believe would be fraught with great danger 
to our position in India. 

If Kitchener had only found fault with the working of 
the system I would gladly have helped him, but this would 
not satisfy him, and I have come to the conclusion (and please 
remember that I had seven and a half years experience of 
the Comrnander-in-Chiefship) that it would be infinitely 
better to allow Kitchener to resign than to let him have 
his own way in this matter. 

Even if Kitchener could do the work of the Commander 
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in Chief and the Military Member—which I do not admit— 
it is very unlikely that any future Chief would possess the 
! £} h *y> ener gy. and the power of work that he lias. I 
think what a serious matter it would be if there happened 
to be an incompetent Commander-in-Chief unacquainted with 
India (as will probably often be the case in future), and 
it the Viceroy (himself a stranger to the country) had no 
one, 111 a position ot authority about him, to advise him on 
the many important matters that constantly arise, connected 
with the traditions of the native army and the idiosyncrasies 
01 the native soldier. I can quite understand how the present 
trouble has arisen. During the four years that elapsed 
between Sir George White’s departure from, and Lord 
Kitchener taking up the Command in India, there was 
pi acticaily no Commander-in-Chief. Lockhart was a sad 
invalid and died in a couple of years, then Palmer was 
appointed as a stopgap. The result was that the administra¬ 
tion of the army fell mainly into the hands of the Military 
Member. This no doubt caused friction when Kitchener 
tried to remedy matters, but so far as I can gather the fault 
was mainly on his side. He was given in to on every point 
so far as was possible without upsetting the system, and 
Kitchener now has infinitely more power than any of his 
predecessors ever possessed. But this is not enough for him, 
he wants to have the control of the Army entirely in his own 
hands, while the Viceroy very properly insists upon main¬ 
taining the present system. 

From what I hear matters are not altogether satisfactory 
in India now. Not only is Kitchener unacquainted with the 
customs and feelings of the natives, but some of the Head- 
quarters Staff are equally ignorant. The Quartermaster- 
General and the Inspector General of Cavalry never served 
m India before. The Adjutant-General commenced his 
career as a gunner and though he has been in the Staff Corps 
lor some years he was only a very short time with a native 
regiment. 

All this in my mind points to the necessity for there being 
a counterpoise to the Commander-in-Chief in the shape of 
the Military Member, and I most sincerely hope that the 
existing system will be maintained, and that Curzon and not 
Kitchener will be supported in a matter of such supreme 
importance to Our hold over India. 

Soon after the South African War a barrister, Mr. 
George F. Shee, published a volume entitled “ The 
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Briton’s First Duty,” in which he advocated the adoption 
of universal compulsory service. Every young man on 
reaching a certain age was to be required to be trained 
for two months. Mr. Shee had read of, and perhaps 
observed, the Swiss system, of which he was much 
enamoured. That system was recommended also by my 
friend Colonel Camille Favre, a Swiss gentleman very 
friendly to England, who had discussed the Boer War in 
a series of excellent articles in the Journal de Geneve. The 
Norfolk Commission had felt unable to recommend the 
adoption of the Swiss system, because high officers of the 
permanent staff of the Swiss army had long held the 
opinion that the initial course (of forty-five to eighty days) 
did not enable a thorough training to be given. 

I received an invitation from the Duke of Wellington 
to attend a meeting at Apsley House at which the subject 
of universal service was to be considered, on the basis 
of Mr. Shee’s proposals. At this meeting an association 
called the National Service League was formed to advo¬ 
cate Mr. Shee’s scheme. As far as I could see, there was 
no one present who had any real knowledge of Continental 
armies and of the way in which compulsory service 
affected the national life of France, Germany, and other 
countries, or could make a trustworthy comparison 
between the Swiss army and our own Militia and 
Volunteers. I could not join this League, not only because 
I thought the scheme mistaken, but also because I was 
quite sure that no English Government w'ould propose 
any system of compulsory service, and that no system 
based upon it would ever be accepted by the people of 
Great Britain, except in the stress of actual war. 

After he had ceased to be a member of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence Lord Roberts made a public speech 
in which he advocated the adoption of a system of 
universal compulsory military service, and to this cause 
he devoted himself with untiring energy until the out¬ 
break of the Great War. At an early stage of this pro¬ 
longed effort he was offered and accepted the presidency 
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of the National Service League, and adopted the scheme 
which had been propounded to that body by Mr. Shce. 
My inability to accept that scheme and to join the 
National Service League placed me in the very trying 
position of being unable to support Lord Roberts in the 
course which he had adopted. He was disappointed at 
my attitude, though he did not allow it to interfere with 
our friendship or with his invariable kindness. In July, 
1906, he wrote to me : 

Private. 7th July v 1906. 

I am going to speak in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
next on our unprepared ness for war. I hope you will be 
present if you can spare the time, and I hope that the Morning 
Post will support me by a powerful leader the following 
morning. My object is the same as yours—viz. to get an 
efficient and sufficient army, and because I may not alto¬ 
gether agree with you as to how that object is to be gained, 
is it wise not to help to lead the public in the right way ? 

P.S. I have just been reading with pleasure your “ Impres¬ 
sions of the Naval Manoeuvres.” 

My judgment in this matter received confirmation from 
an unexpected source. One of Colonel Camille Favre’s 
assistants on the Journal de Gerdve was lent for a time to the 
Paris Temps, which commissioned him to come to England 
to study and report on the Volunteer system. Favre sent 
him to me, and I gave him introductions to the military 
authorities at Aldershot and at Salisbury Plain and to a 
number of Volunteer commanding officers. After some 
time spent in Volunteer camps and at manoeuvres he 
came to consult me about the difficulty in which he found 
himself. His employers expected him to advocate the 
Swiss system for England, but his own observation had 
convinced him that the Volunteer system was both better 
in itself and better suited to England than the Swiss 
system. 

Some time afterwards Milner told me that he had 
become a vice-president of the National Service League, 
but that he found the scheme hopelessly impracticable. 
He asked me to give him the outlines of a workable 
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scheme. I sat down at once and wrote what I thought 
was a practicable plan. Milner liked it and thought he 
would be able to induce the committee to accept it, but 
later on he came to tell me that he had failed to make any 
impression either on Lord Roberts or on the committee 
of the League. 

One day in the middle ’nineties when staying with 
Dilke, I had asked him whether there were any promising 
younger men in the Liberal Party. He said there were 
two—a Welshman named Lloyd George, of whom more 
would be heard, and Sir Edward Grey. I expressed 
doubts about Grey, who had not then attracted much 
notice outside Parliament. Dilke suggested that I ought 
to make his acquaintance, and asked me to meet him at 
lunch at the House of Commons. I thought a good plan 
of sizing a man up was to make him angry, and so when 
we met at lunch I made all the most savage criticisms I 
could think of on the various items of policy to which the 
Liberal Party was committed; but I entirely failed to 
ruffle Grey’s temper, and was impressed by the quiet way 
in which he met all my attacks, to most of which he 
replied by asking, “ What would you suggest ? ” I felt, 
“ Here is a man of character,” and Dilke afterwards told 
me that Grey had already won the respect of all parties 
in the House and commanded their attention for whatever 
he had to say. 

For some time after that I used to meet Grey at the 
house of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and found him 
always the same—calm, clear-headed, modest and cour¬ 
teous. My estimate of his character was confirmed by 
Eyre Crowe. 

Grey, in his Oxford days, had not been a hard student. 
He was no linguist and had little knowledge of European 
history. He once asked Crowe, who was at that time the 
resident clerk in the Foreign Office and was an accom¬ 
plished French scholar, how he could best learn French. 
Crowe told him that the Under-Secretary of State ought 
not to admit that he did not know French. I could never 
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attach importance to the tradition that it was necessary 
for a Foreign Secretary to speak French. It seemed to me 
much more important that he should be familiar with the 
history and political traditions of the countries with which 
he had to deal. I think this was the weak point in Grey’s 
equipment. He was always honest, frank and straight¬ 
forward, and most unwilling to discount the lack of these 
characteristics in too many of the foreign statesmen with 
whom he had to deal. 

One of my fellow contributors to the Post told me one 
day that he had asked to lunch at the Savile Club, of 
which we were both members, a friend of his whose 
acquaintance he wished me to make. His friend proved 
to be on the staff of the Marconi Company, and he was 
very anxious to obtain my help in the matter which 
closely concerned that company. He explained to me 
that through its connection with Marconi the British 
Government had a practical monopoly of wireless ; that 
the German Government was proposing a Conference at 
Berlin on the subject, of which, as he assured me, the 
purpose was to break down the British monopoly. He 
wished me to exert myself to prevent the acceptance of 
the invitation by the British Government. In particular, 
he wanted me to write a signed article on the subject in 
the Morning Post. I told him that I knew nothing about 
wireless, and that he ought not to expect me to take any 
action on his ex parte statement made in the Marconi 
interest. He then suggested that I should consult the 
Admiralty. So I walked over to the Admiralty to see 
Sir John Fisher, who said, “ This is not my pidgin, but 
I’ll send you to the men who are doing it.” 

The two captains to whom he referred me very strongly 
pressed me to take the matter up and to write an article 
about it, which I agreed to do on condition that they 
would read it and guarantee me against mistakes. They 
thought the support of the Foreign Office would be 
invaluable, so I saw Sir Edward Grey, who was then 
Secretary of State. I put before him the case as it had 
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been represented to me, and asked him to back tRe 
Admiralty, which he promised to do. 

A week later Sir William Tyrrell called to tell me that 
the Admiralty had changed its view and now wished the 
Government to go to the Conference. What about Sir 
Edward Grey’s promise ? Of course, I told him that it 
was at an end. The Government agreed to the Con¬ 
ference, the outcome of which was that the British 
monopoly was broken down, and that the Germans set up 
a number of wireless stations of their own which, during 
the Great War, had to be destroyed by British forces. 

In 1906 I attended the Navy manoeuvres as special 
correspondent of the Morning Post. Sir John Fisher 
arranged that I should be the guest of Captain Troubridge 
in the Glory, which had an admiral’s cabin but no admiral. 
I joined at Milford Haven and was very kindly received 
by Troubridge. The manoeuvres formed a chapter of 
an imaginary war, in which the principal fleet, com¬ 
manded by Sir Arthur Wilson, represented the British, 
and another fleet represented the enemy. On leaving 
Milford Haven, Wilson’s fleet went to a rendezvous at a 
point in the Atlantic some thirty miles south of Cape 
Clear, and after waiting there a day or two sailed out 
across the Bay of Biscay to a point off the Portuguese 
coast beyond the latitude of Lisbon. There there was 
an engagement in which the British fleet defeated that 
of the enemy and followed it in pursuit. At that stage 
the Glory, owing to some imperfections of her engines, 
could not keep up, and was placed under the command 
of the captain of another ship, which also could not keep 
up. The next morning the other ship was reduced to a 
very slow pace, so the Glory by herself made for Scilly, 
where orders were received by wireless for her to rejoin 
the main fleet. Shortly afterwards the manoeuvres ended 
and the fleets dispersed. 

To me as a landsman the manoeuvres were a fresh 
experience, a revelation of life at sea. I found myself the 
guest of an accomplished captain who was a genial host. 
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Ensconced in a large state-room and taking breakfast, 
lunch and dinner tite-a-tite with the captain In the 
admiral’s dining-room, and sitting when so disposed in a 
drawing-room with a great window and a balcony over 
the rudder, I had all the comforts of a liner. I was the 
only man in the ship who had nothing to do—free to 
wander about where I liked. I had, of course, to be 
initiated into various naval customs, such as saluting the 
quarterdeck and respecting the portion of it which is 
considered sacred. The discipline of a ship or a fleet is 
utterly different from that of an army ; there is no 
mechanical stiffness about it. The naval officer is con¬ 
stantly in the position of having to make an immediate 
decision which involves the safety or loss of a ship, knowing 
that if the decision proves wrong he will be held respon¬ 
sible. As we were leaving Milford Haven, ship following 
ship at no great distance, the vessel which was leading 
the Glory suddenly stopped. The channel was narrow, 
with buoys indicating its limits. Troubridge instantly 
changed his course slightly to port, going outside the line 
of the buoys, and so passed the other ship ahead. To 
have gone straight on would have meant a collision, but 
to pass the buoys was to risk running aground. 

The movements of a squadron can hardly have the 
mathematical accuracy of the evolutions of well-drilled 
troops. Suppose half a dozen vessels following one 
another are ordered to turn in succession to the right, 
the first turns and in theory the next does the same 
when it reaches the exact spot where the first turned. 
But a ship does not turn as does a carriage. When the 
helm is put over she points her bow by degrees in the 
new direction, but continues to slide on sideways in the 
old direction before she can start on the line perpendicular 
to her original course. No two ships are quite alike in 
their movements ; one answers its helm more easily than 
another, so that the whole movement of the half-dozen 
can hardly have the precision to which the military mind 
is accustomed. 
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The; life of a ship which is in a fleet is totally different 
in feeling and spirit from that of a ship which is alone. 
Everyone in a fleet is all the time conscious of the fleet. 

The only movement that seems to matter is a change 
in the order of the fleet. There will be, say, three 
squadrons of six ships each, each squadron in line ahead, 
which means one ship following the other. As long as 
they remain in that formation you are conscious of no 
change ; everyone is alert for a possible signal from the 
admiral, but meanwhile there is no sense of change or 
movement, though the pace may be fifteen or sixteen 
knots. You have no sense of a separate existence for 
your ship, which seems to be part of a great machine. 

But as soon as she is alone there is a sense of freedom. 

You take note of her speed and you begin to study the 
horizon. 

The Navy had a great belief in Sir Arthur Wilson. He 
was thought a great admiral. I was not quite convinced. 

What was clear to me was that they were all afraid of 
him ; and what made me doubtful was that he never 
gave the slightest hint of his intentions, so that no officer 
in any ship but his own, and probably none of those, 
could know what he was driving at. This, it seemed to 
me, was very different from the practice of Nelson, who 
always explained to his captains his plans and the reasons 
for them. 

Dur in g the day or two at our rendezvous to the south 
of Ireland the ships rolled a good deal, and I was very 
anxious not to be laughed at for being seasick, but 
remained untroubled. Afterwards, when the Glory alone 
was steaming north in the Bay of Biscay, the sea began 
to be rough, and when Troubridge and I were dining 
I began to feel very unhappy. Suddenly he banged on 
the bell and said to the servant who came in, “ Hurry 
on the rest of this dinner,” and as soon as the servant had 
gone turned to me and said, “ If this dinner lasts ten 
minutes longer I shall be as sick as a dog ; and I hate 
seasickness.” I felt better at once. We finished the 
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dinner in a very few minutes and went on to the bridge, 
where I felt quite at ease and where Troubridge was 
himself again. 

On one occasion when Sir William Nicholson was 
Director of Military Intelligence I asked him whether 
there was anyone in the Navy who was interested in 
strategy and understood war. He said he thought there 
was one man, Captain Custance, then Director of Naval 
Intelligence, and asked me to dine to meet him. We 
became great friends. I thought him the best mind in 
the Navy, and his books the outcome of original and 
independent thought. Some years later, when Lord 
Charles Beresford had been appointed to the command of 
the principal fleet in the North Sea, Custance was offered 
and accepted the position of second in command. Two 
or three months later Beresford came to see me to tell me 
about his manoeuvres. He had divided the fleet so that 
one part corresponded to the British Navy and the other 
part to the German, and commanded one side himself 
while Custance commanded the other side. “ What 
about Custance?” I said. “He’s quite different,” said 
Beresford, “ from what I expected. I thought he was 
one of those fellows who could write a book but couldn’t 
really do anything. I was quite wrong. He’s a first-rate 
sea officer. In these manoeuvres he beat me into a cocked 
hat.” And then he proceeded to give me a detailed 
account of the scheme and how it worked out. 

The very next day who should walk in but Custance, 
who had also come to give me an account of the 
manoeuvres. “ What about Beresford ? ” I asked. “ He’s 
the best admiral we have.” “ What ? Better than Arthur 
Wilson ? ” “ Certainly. Arthur Wilson may make plans, 
but he never explains what he is doing to anybody, and 
his captains arc kept in the dark. Beresford explains 
himself and makes all his captains know what they are 
doing.” 

When Lord Charles Beresford had been some months 
in command of the Grand Fleet he came to see me in 
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great t distress. He was responsible, he said, for the 
defence of the kingdom, but the Fleet was short of many 
essentials, especially of a sufficiency of small craft, 
destroyers and the like, so that he could not guarantee, 
unless these defects were made good, to defeat the 
Germans. He had made representations to the Admiralty 
without result. Sir John Fisher, who hated him, was 
bent on his ruin, and was encouraging Percy Scott in all 
kinds of indiscipline. I did my best to cheer him up and 
suggest a bright side to the picture. 

A month or two later the Duke of Sutherland suggested 
that I should go to Stafford House to meet Custance and 
Beresford, who was thinking of throwing up his com¬ 
mand. At this meeting Beresford made a short impas¬ 
sioned speech, in which he explained the inadequacy of 
his Fleet for the task assigned to it, the refusal of the 
Admiralty to pay any attention to his representations, 
and the persistent hostility of Sir John Fisher. He ended 
with saying that he ought to resign his command. When 
he was finished the Duke and Custance were silent. Most 
men are shy of advising in matters of this kind. I felt 
that Beresford had been working himself up, and, after 
waiting in vain for either of the other two to say anything, 
I turned to Beresford and said, “ If you feel that it is 
your duty to God and the country and yourself to give 
up your command, send in your resignation, but if not, 
stop talking.” Nothing more was said. That ended the 
proceedings. 

I think it was after this that the Duke of Sutherland 
suggested that Custance and I should join in preparing a 
memorandum on the necessary reform of the Admiralty, 
which he would then submit to Mr. Asquith. We drew 
up a memorandum which was handed to the Prime 
Minister by the Duke and to Mr. McKenna, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, by Custance, but nothing came 
of it. 

A few months later Beresford’s period of command came 
to an end. The day after he hauled down his flag he came 
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to see me. He repeated his account of the unsatisfactory 
state of the Navy and said that he was going to stump the 
country on the subject. “ Not yet,” I said. “ Who’s 
going to stop me ? ” “I am. Just listen for two minutes. 
You’ve explained the position to me more than once and 
I agree that it is serious. You’ve submitted your view to 
the Admiralty without effect. But before you can stump 
the country there is another step which you have not yet 
taken. You must appeal from the Admiralty to the 
Prime Minister. If he declines to take notice you can 
then stump the country, but not before.” “ You are 
quite right,” said Beresford. “ I’ll do that. Will you 
help me ? ” 

A day or two later he brought me the draft of a letter to 
the Prime Minister which he wanted me to put into 
shape. All the facts were there, and all the editing needed 
was to arrange the paragraphs in a more logical order. 
As he left I pressed on him that he must on no account 
make any speech or take any public action before receiving 
Mr. Asquith’s reply. Within a week, to my horror, I 
received a circular from the Naval and Military Com¬ 
mittee of the London Chamber of Commerce, a committee 
of which I had long been a member, and of which Lord 
Roberts had some time previously become chairman, con¬ 
vening a meeting for the purpose of hearing a statement 
by Lord Charles Beresford. On going to the meeting I 
took Beresford aside and told him he ought never to have 
called this meeting. Any publicity would be fatal. He 
said that it could do no harm, as there would be no 
reporters, and as soon as the committee was assembled 
read the letter which he had sent to the Prime Minister. 
It was an admirable statement, far better than the draft 
about which he had consulted me. He then read the 
reply of Mr. Asquith, who said that he was so nrnch 
impressed by the importance of Beresford’s statement that 
he would not only institute an enquiry but would himself 
preside over it. Thereupon, to my amazement, one of 
the members proposed a resolution which amounted to a 
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vote of censure on Mr. Asquith. Lord Roberts was about 
to put it to the vote, when I asked leave to move an amend¬ 
ment. I asked what more could the Prime Minister do 
than himself enquire into the matter, and what was the 
position of that committee to offer in this way to teach 
the Prime Minister his business. It was absurd to offer 
to censure the Prime Minister before the outcome of the 
proposed enquiry was known. I therefore proposed that 
the committee should adjourn until such time as Lord 
Charles Beresford should be in a position to make a 
further report. 

This amendment was carried, and before leaving I 
privately urged Beresford to make no public utterance 
until the Prime Minister’s enquiry should be concluded. 
But the enquiry had hardly begun, when I received an 
invitation to a dinner at the Hotel Cecil at which Lord 
Charles Beresford was to speak about the Navy. At this 
dinner Beresford criticised the Government and set forth 
his own scheme of naval expansion. His speech was, of 
course, a fatal blunder, for it had all the air of a Con¬ 
servative attack on a Liberal Administration. I told 
Beresford that, eager as I was to help in all that con¬ 
cerned the efficiency of the Navy, I washed my hands of 
him as a party politician. 

I had long been an admirer of Lord Rosebery. Many 
years ago I happened to have been present at a meeting 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel at which the chair was 
taken by W. E. Forster, and of which the object was 
to start an organisation for promoting the unity of the 
Empire. It was at this meeting that Rosebery made one 
of his earliest public speeches. Some years later I heard 
Mr. Gladstone proclaim in the Free Trade Hall at Man¬ 
chester his great admiration for Lord Rosebery and say 
with tremendous emphasis, “ I will never be his critic.” 

One evening at the theatre William Archer asked me 
whether I would give him an interview. He wanted to 
have a series of real interviews, and was very anxious that 
I should be one of the persons subjected to this treatment. 
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I .agreed on condition that I should see the proof of what 
he wrote, and suggested that to enable the interview to be 
real I would arrange for a reporter to be present. At the 
appointed hour Archer came into my study. I had 
previously explained to the reporter that I would let him 
know when to begin and when to end taking notes. 

I asked Archer what subject he wanted me to discuss. 
He could not say, but set about asking me questions on a 
variety of subjects mainly political. After the reporter 
had gone Archer asked me whether there was any states¬ 
man in whom I had particular confidence. I told him 
that when I had recently sent a copy of my first political 
book to Lord Rosebery I wrote on the fly-leaf: “ Art 
thou he that should come or do we look for another ? ” 
“ What did he reply ? ” asked Archer. “ What could he 
reply ? ” I said. “ He could hardly say that the lame walk 
and the blind see. He sent a polite acknowledgment by 
his secretary.” 

When I received Archer’s proof I saw that he had not 
followed the shorthand notes which I duly sent him, but 
had rewritten every one of my replies in choice Archerese. 
I did not attempt to modify what he had written, but 
found it necessary in every sentence either to erase or to 
insert the word “ not,” for in every case he had credited 
me with an opinion precisely opposite to that which I had 
expressed. He had added at the end, without naming 
Lord Rosebery, the question I had put on my fly-leaf, and, 
to the question of what reply I received, made me answer: 
“ a polite acknowledgment from his secretary.” This 
seemed harmless and I let it stand. 

A few days after the interview had appeared in one of 
the magazines I received a letter from Lord Rosebery 
saying that he had seen the interview and gathered that I 
had expected some reply to my question. I wrote to tell 
him that before writing my question I had considered the 
context, from which I thought it plain that I could expect 
no answer. Not many weeks later Lord Rosebery invited 
me to dine with him, and I enjoyed the conversation 
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of Sidney Lee and Sidney Colvin, between whom I sat. 
After dinner Rosebery for a time carried me off to a corner, 
being anxious to have my estimate of the political position 
of the Duke of Devonshire and of his influence in the 
country. I told him that the Duke was regarded as a 
personification of judgment and good sense and had the 
influence which accompanies that character. 

When Lord Lansdowne negotiated with the French 
Government the agreement about Egypt and Morocco 
which was the beginning of the Entente, I wrote a leader 
conveying a mild criticism of its terms. In return for a 
French undertaking not to interfere with British action 
in Egypt, England “ recognised -the right ” of France to 
take action in Morocco. I thought this language implied 
some British superior right and that it must give umbrage 
to Germany, ever ready to be disagreeable. Rosebery 
sent me word that he would like to have a talk about it. 
So I went to see him. He very much disliked our acquies¬ 
cence in the French occupation of Morocco and was 
determined to attack the agreement in the House of 
Lords. 

I asked him not to do so, on the ground that as he would 
probably again be at the head of the Government and of 
the Foreign Office it was unwise to take any step which 
would prevent his being a persona grata at Paris. He was 
unconvinced, and next day made a speech in the House 
of Lords. By a strange coincidence I was invited a day 
or two after to meet him at lunch, and when I got the 
chance of a word asked him what was the use of his criti¬ 
cising Lansdowne’s policy in the Lords when it had been 
approved by Asquith and Grey in the Commons. “ My 
.•’ear fellow,” said Rosebery, “ they neither of them know 
ar. /thing about it.” 

\ '.osebery had more knowledge and judgment about 
for' ign affairs than any other Foreign Secretary of my 
time, but for some mysterious reason he lacked self- 
confidence. Some time after this conversation he took 
me for a walk round Hyde Park. We compared notes on 
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the chief political questions of the time, and it appeared 
that we were in very close agreement, but he said to me, 
“ You and I are the only two men in England who hold 
these views.” I told him that he was quite ^mistaken, 
that there were thousands of men like-minded with us who 
were waiting only for someone in his position to express 
them, and that he would be astonished to find the support 
he would receive. It was of no avail, and he allowed 
himself quietly to disappear from political life. 

Shortly after a visit of the German Emperor to King 
Edward, Colonel Carington, one of the King’s secretaries, 
came to see me. He told me that the Emperor had urged 
the King to undertake a reform of the Army, of which the 
essence was to be the amalgamation into one organisation 
of Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers. The King wished 
to have a scheme prepared on those lines. Colonel 
Carington understood that I was the person most com¬ 
petent to prepare such a scheme; was I willing to do it, 
and for what fee ? I told him that I thought that for the 
King to approach me on the subject was irregular and 
unconstitutional; the proper person to consult was the 
Secretary of State, but that, all the same, I should be glad 
to do it and should not dream of taking a fee. I drafted 
the scheme and sent it to Colonel Carington a day or two 
later. Some time afterwards he came to tell me that the 
King had sent the draft to the Emperor, who had sub¬ 
mitted it to his General Staff and been informed that it 
was excellent. 

I had always doubted the sincerity of the German 
Emperor’s friendship for the King. A year or two later 
the Emperor, when on a yachting tour off the coast of 
Norway, met an American yacht to which he paid a visit. 
The Americans were naturally glad to entertain him. He 
talked very freely and, in particular, a good deal about 
King Edward, whom he abused at some length and in 
unmeasured terms. On leaving he invited his hosts to 
pay a return visit to his yacht. It had escaped his notice 
that among the party on the American yacht was an 
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English diplomatist, who did not accompany the rest on 
the return visit, during which time he wrote an exact 
report of the Emperor’s conversation and of the words he 
had used about King Edward. This report he duly sent 
to the Foreign Office. Lord Lansdowne, however, then 
Secretary of State, refrained from showing it to the King. 
All this I was told in confidence. 

Shortly afterwards I was a guest at a dinner given by 
the proprietors of the Encyclopedia Britannica to the contri¬ 
butors to that work. Sitting next to me was my old friend 
Leo Maxse. I asked him whether by any chance he knew 
the yacht story. He told me that he did, and I said that 
it had been told me in confidence and that therefore my 
lips were sealed, but I thought that it was very desirable 
that the King should know what his nephew had said 
about him. Even if I had been free, I did not think the 
information was suitable for the columns of the Morning 
Post, but that it might appropriately appear in the pages 
of the National Review, provided, of course, that Maxse’s 
information was not confidential. He told me that he 
was quite free to make use of it and thought my sugges¬ 
tion admirable. Accordingly the story duly appeared in 
the National Review —with the result intended, that it 
reached the King. 
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“EOTHEN” 

Early in 1907 I was commissioned by the Morning Post 
to make a tour of observation in South-Eastern Europe, 
in order the better to be able to deal with events in 
Austria-Hungary, the Balkan States, and Turkey. It was 
an experience which has gained interest from subsequent 
events and may therefore be worth recalling. In order to 
reach Vienna I had to cross Germany, and I thought it 
would be interesting to travel only by daylight. Accord¬ 
ingly I slept one night at Frankfort, a second at Nurem¬ 
berg, and a third at Passau. 

It is not easy to express the charm of crossing a whole 
country clad in its winter garb of snow, lit up for the most 
part by bright sunshine. In Holland the covering was a 
delicate white lace, fitted here and there with patches of 
white muslin ; in Central Germany it was a plain white 
sheet, broken by the grey woods of the hills ; in Bavaria 
it was a thick blanket, interrupted only by the running 
streams of the larger rivers, while in the narrow valley 
above Passau the Danube itself was hard frozen and 
snow-clad, the paths over it from village to village being 
marked across the snow-clad ice by a double row of 
bramble branches, probably to prevent the villagers 
stepping aside—on to perhaps unsafe places. At Passau 
the Danube was clear, flowing gently between its frozen 
banks and receiving placidly the inrush of the impetuous 
Inn, of which the surface bore here and there a floating 
plate of glassy ice. 

Before leaving London I had talked over my plans 
with Sir Edward Grey and Sir Eyre Crowe, and with my 
friend Huth Jackson, and I was well provided with 
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introductions. It was twenty years since I had last been 
at Vie'nna, and I was much surprised to find how that 
city had been enlarged and improved during the interval, 
but the kernel of the city, inside the Ring, was unchanged. 
St. Stephen’s, the Graben, and the Hofburg had lost 
none of their familiar charm. 

I found that the leading business men took no interest 
in politics and could tell me little or nothing, so I called 
on the Ministers one after another, and found them all 
polite but, for my purpose, useless. With one exception, 
each of them gave me a stereotyped official statement 
which he supposed I should swallow, but which was quite 
worthless. A new Suffrage Bill had just been passed, 
anci the Minister of Home Affairs took the trouble to have 
a long memorandum written for me, which, in fact, 
entirely concealed the real meaning of the changes which 
had been made. He was good enough, however, to 
introduce me to the librarian of his department, whom 
I asked about the literature of contemporary Austro- 
Hungarian politics. “ There’s not a great deal,” he said, 
“ but, if you like, I will send you a complete list of such 
books as there are.” I bought all the books on the list, 
but found it impossible to read them, for I was so con¬ 
tinuously entertained by the various friends to whom I 
had been introduced that I was never alone from morning 
till midnight, and it was all I could do to keep my 
appointments with the several Ministers. 

The one exception to the nullity of the Ministers was 
Baron Burian, who struck me as a capable and honest 
man. He was responsible for the administration of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which were still known as the 
“ occupied provinces,” and he suggested that when later 
I visited those countries he would, if I wished, instruct 
the authorities to do all that they could for me. I was to 
choose whether I would accept that offer or preferred to 
see what I could on my own account. 

By the kindness of Madame Rose, who was then the 
Morning Post correspondent at Vienna, a lady of quite 
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exceptional knowledge and ability, I was able to spend 
an evening with the leader of the Slovak Party in the 
Chamber, who gave me an account of the indescribable 
ill-treatment to which his compatriots were subjected. 
She also introduced me to one of the principal men in 
the Foreign Office, who had charge of the relations 
between the Government and the Press. I spent many 
an hour with him at his office in the Ballplatz, and some¬ 
times sat with him while, by telephone, he instructed the 
editors of the principal newspapers. He used to tell them 
the news and what comment they ought to make on it. 
He was amazingly frank. On one occasion, when he 
had dictated an item of news, I asked him whether it was 
really true. “ Oh no,” he replied, “ but it’s what we 
want to be believed.” 

After a fortnight I went to Budapest, where I shut 
myself up in the hotel until I had mastered the mass of 
literature which I had obtained in Vienna. I then pre¬ 
sented my introductions, and was immediately absorbed 
in politics and society. 

I received a very cordial welcome from Avminius 
Vambery, the famous traveller, who had made his name 
many years before by a journey to Herat and by his 
political writings, in which he expounded the Central 
Asian question from the point of view of a sympathiser 
with England. He gave me a lucid and, I believe, a 
true account of political conditions, not only in the dual 
monarchy, but in Turkey, and it was to him that I owed 
the opportunity of meeting one of the Young Turk 
leaders when I reached Constantinople. 

The most interesting and, in my judgment, far the best 
of all the Hungarian statesmen was Count Tisza. He 
was fearless and told the truth, even to his own detriment, 
and was by no means always tactful. It was a misfortune 
for Hungary that he was murdered in 19x4. All the 
Hungarian statesmen, including Tisza, were fanatical 
Magyars, but I found it impossible to rely on the state¬ 
ments of any of them except Tisza. The Magyars were 





determined to direct the policy of the whole monarchy 
and tdk keep the various non-Magyar nationalities— 
Roumanians, Serbs, Slovaks, and Poles—in subjection to 
themselves. 

Since my first visit to Budapest, twenty-eight years 
before, the town of Pest had been almost completely 
rebuilt and modernised, so that I was quite unable to 
find my way to spots with which I had been familiar. A 
fine Parliament House had been built beside the Danube, 
just opposite the Imperial Palace that overlooks it from 
the hill of Buda. It was the symbol of Magyar self- 
assertion in opposition to the sovereignty of the King- 
Emperor. 

A message from Count Albert Apponyi that he hoped 
to see me before I left induced me to call on him at his 
house in Buda. I asked him with reference to the law 
of 1867 known as the “ Compromise,” the great con¬ 
stitutional document of the modern dual monarchy, 
what effect had been given to the clause requiring that 
in districts which were bi-lingual both languages should 
be taught in the schools. He admitted that it remained 
a dead letter. 

He then at some length and with great emphasis told 
me that the fundamental fact of Austria-Hungary was 
“ the thousand years undivided existence of the Hun¬ 
garian monarchy.” I told him that I was puzzled by 
that statement, because many years before I had visited 
a number of baths in Buda, one of which, I was told, had 
been built by the Turks when Buda, for 200 years, had 
been the scat of a Turkish pasha. That seemed to me 
inconsistent with the 1,000 years undivided Hungarian 
monarchy. “ It is juridically true,” said Apponyi. I 
thanked him for the word “juridical,” which, as he 
understood the allusion, made hirn furious, and I left him 
with his indignation. 

While leading statesmen like Apponyi and Kossuth 
assured me that there was no question of nationalities 
and no oppression of them, I received convincing evidence 
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on the subject from an unexpected quarter. One of my 
Magyar acquaintances, a country gentleman’ whose 
estate was on the border of Transylvania, was very 
anxious that I should go and stay with him. He thought 
that it would interest me very much to see how they 
managed the general election which was impending. He 
was the sheriff of his county and would have charge of 
the business. I asked him whether there was not a large 
Roumanian population in his county. “ Yes,” he said, 
“ most of them are Roumanian, but we never let a 
Roumanian vote. To begin with, we don’t let them get 
on the register, but if by any chance any of them do, we 
don’t let them vote. I always have a company of soldiers 
at the polling place.” Here was the truth giving the lie 
to Apponyi’s rhetoric. 

It was not until I left Budapest to go to Klausenburg 
and thence to Kronstadt that I realised the change which 
had been produced by a generation of Magyarisation. 
The multitude of languages which had impressed me in 
1879 had disappeared or been driven underground. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard but Magyar. Klausen¬ 
burg and Kronstadt had disappeared from the map and 
from the railway guide. The places I came to were 
Kolozvar and Brasso. My wife in London handed in a 
telegram for me addressed to Kronstadt. She was told 
there was no such place, and insisted on the telegram 
being sent, but it never reached me. It was still winter, 
great rivers like the Theiss were frozen solid, and the 
railway from Kolozvar wound its way through Tran¬ 
sylvanian valleys wreathed, mantled and skirted in snow'. 
I found at Brasso a town divided into three sections, one 
of which was German, the second Roumanian, and the 
third Magyar. I had introductions to certain Roumanian 
gentlemen, but before I had been in the town an hour 
I was convinced that to call upon any of them would 
probably involve his subsequent arrest and imprison¬ 
ment. A lucky chance gave me the opportunity of spend¬ 
ing an evening with a Roumanian gentleman in con- 
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ditions which secured us from the observation of the 
authorities. From him I learned more than enough of 
the way in which the nationalities were treated by the 
Magyar oligarchy. 

The railway to Bucharest crossed the snow-clad Car¬ 
pathians by the lovely defile of Sinaia, and the plain of 
Roumania was one sheet of snow. Bucharest has all the 
appearance of a civilised city. In 1907 it was the only 
town in the Balkans of which that could be said. The 
British Minister, Mr. Cunningham-Green, received me 
with the greatest kindness and carried me off at once to 
see Mr. Take-Ionescu, who had been Finance Minister 
in a Government that had left office a few weeks before. 
Fortunately for me, Take-Ionescu spoke English. He 
gave us a complete and accurate account of the scheme 
of army reform which Mr. Haldane a few days previously 
had expounded to the House of Commons. The source 
of his information was the Times, of which he was a 
constant reader. I saw a great deal of him, and learned 
from him more about Roumania than I should have 
thought possible in the time. He was very uneasy about 
agrarian conditions, which were at that moment causing 
serious trouble in Moldavia. I made the acquaintance 
of other Roumanian statesmen, but, in my judgment, 
Take-Ionescu was not only the ablest man in Roumania, 
but the ablest statesman in all South-Eastern Europe. 
We became intimate, and, until his death, he never came 
to London without seeing me. 

From Bucharest I went to Belgrade, a city which at 
that time was the material expression of the history of 
Serbia. The citadel on a hill overlooking the confluence 
of the Danube and the Save had been built by the Turks, 
enlarged by Prince Eugene, and then reoccupied by the 
Turks until 1867. Near it was the Turkish quarter, a 
collection of miserable huts, the relics of the Turkish town, 
and then, sloping away southward from the citadel, the 
streets of the Serbian town which gave promise of becom¬ 
ing a modern city. 
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My first visit was to Mr. Whitehead, the British Minister, 
whose anxiety to have me fully informed about Serbian 
affairs was equalled only by the kindness with which his 
wife made me feel at home in their house. I called in 
turn upon all the Ministers, of whom the most interesting 
was the veteran Pasich, with whom I had many long 
talks. He was said to be a wily old intriguer—as indeed 
he must have been, seeing that he had been an active 
patriot since the risings in Herzegovina and Bulgaria 
which preceded the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. 

The policy of Serbia was as easy to understand as it 
was difficult to direct. The one dream of every Serb was 
a kingdom to include the whole Serbian race—those 
of Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Banat and 
Macedonia. In 1907 it seemed a far-distant ideal. 

Against the Serb claim to Macedonia was an equally 
plausible Bulgarian claim. Herzegovina and Bosnia 
were in Austrian occupation and the Banat was part of 
the Hungarian monarchy. If the Serbs cast longing eyes 
on the Banat and the occupied provinces, the statesmen 
of Budapest and Vienna felt that the little kingdom of 
Serbia blocked their way through Macedonia to Saloniki, 
along which lay the easiest crossing over the mountain 
chain which extends from Geneva to the Black Sea. The 
creation of the greater Serbia implied that break up of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy which, in 1907, seemed 
to belong to a remote future. Thus the business of 
Serbian statesmen was to be patient and to restrain the 
ardour of Serbia. 

I had come to Belgrade by way of Peterwardein. 
There the railway guard said to me: “ From here to 
Belgrade the people are all Serbs. The law is that we 
must speak Hungarian to the passengers. But the Serbs 
won’t talk Hungarian, though most of them understand 
it. I speak to a Serb in Hungarian, which he understands 
but pretends not to, while he speaks to me in Serbian, 
which I understand but am supposed not to. Trouble¬ 
some fellows, these! But the Serbs of the kingdom are 
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polite enough. You can get along with them.” That 
was the question of nationalities in a nutshell. The Serbs 
of the kingdom were free. The Serbs of Slavonia thought 
they were not free, and the Austrian or Hungarian yoke 
galled them. 

Another aspect of the problem was put to me by Mr. 
Pasich. “ How did we get free ? ” he said. “ By fighting 
the Turks. Do you think we fought the Turks in order to 
be under the Austrians ? ” It is a quarter of a century 
since I left Belgrade, and the impossible dream of 1907 
has been realised in the kingdom of Jugo-Slavia. 

Mr. Pasich suggested that instead of going straight to 
Sofia I should take the train to Saloniki, and undertook 
to secure me from trouble at the Turkish custom-house, 
as his Government was then on good terms with that of 


the Sultan. 

Early in my stay in Belgrade I had been visited by Mr. 
Jovanovitch, the former Belgrade correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian , who took much time and trouble in 
helping me to see the city. He came to say goodbye to 
me at the station and put into my hand a free pass to 
Saloniki, which, I imagine, he had obtained from the 
Serbian Foreign Office. I stayed a night at Nish, where 
I was welcomed and shown round by the local notables. 


Next day I went on to Saloniki. 

In these two days I watched from the train the pano¬ 
rama of Serbia and Macedonia. It unrolled a grim story. 
In the kingdom of Serbia the vale of the Morava, fertile 
and populous, with trim farms and fields, seemed like the 
happy valley of fairy-tale. It was a region from which the 
Turks had been expelled for a century. Next came a dis¬ 
trict from which they had been turned out only thirty 
years. It was ill-tilled, slovenly, with mean houses. From 
here the railway crossed the watershed into Macedonia, 
which, to all appearance, was not tilled at all. There was 
no sign of population, roads, or houses except in two or 
three towns, long distances apart; but the railway through¬ 
out its length was guarded by sentries, and the train carried 
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a company of Turkish soldiers to protect it against pos¬ 
sible attacks from Komitadji, bands of brigands whose 
mission was to enforce the Bulgarian, Serbian, dr Greek 
propaganda. This “ most distressful country ” was a 
succession of beautiful landscapes, valleys watered by 
the Vardar, defiles where it makes its way through ranges 
of hills, and finally the plain, at the edge of which 
Saloniki is held, like Genoa, in the hollow of a horse¬ 
shoe mountain. 

At Saloniki my first walk was to the harbour in order 
to see Mount Olympus rising from the sea in snowclad 
majesty. I thought it might be fifteen miles away, but 
when I measured the distance on the map I found it was 
fifty. 

The English consul. Graves, gave me a well-founded 
and impartial account of the conditions in Macedonia, 
and sent me to call on General de Georgis, the Italian 
head of the international constabulary, de Georgis had 
been reading with interest and profit, as he told me, the 
Italian translation of the “ Brain of an Army,” and when 
he learned that I was the author of the book he gave me 
his entire confidence and explained the difficulties which 
the Turks put in the way of the international gen¬ 
darmerie. 

In order to reach Sofia I had to return as far as Nish on 
the Saloniki-Relgrade line. One side of the carriage was 
an open corridor, in which, as I stood waiting for the train 
to start, I could not help hearing the conversation between 
an old gentleman and a young lady, evidently his daughter, 
who were standing next to me. I tried in vain to recognise 
the language they were speaking. It was neither Latin 
nor Teutonic, and I thought it might be Russian. Even¬ 
tually I ventured to ask the gentleman what language it 
was, and he replied that it was Greek. He proved to be a 
landowner whose estate lay in Southern Macedonia. He 
was escorting his daughter to Paris, where she was to 
marry a Phanariot Greek, Adossides. From her I learned 
more about the Macedonian peasants than statesmen or 



consuls could tell me. It was the beginning of an 
acquaintance which lasted until the Great War. In 1912 
Adossiaes became Greek Governor of Saloniki and 
pressed me to visit him there. I could not then get away, 
and since the war I have lost touch with him and his 
wife. 

The railway from Nish to Sofia crosses the battlefield 
of Slivnitza, where in 1885 Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
defeated the Serbian army. Of all the capitals in South- 
Eastern Europe, Sofia is the one from which the Turks 
were most recently ejected. They were expelled in 1879, 
but even in 1907 a large part of it was still a town of 
Turkish hovels. There were a few good modem buildings, 
the palace, the Parliament House, and a few private 
houses and hotels, but the streets were unpaved. 

In the absence of the English Minister, the chaige 
d’affaires, Mr. Akers-Douglas (now Lord Chilston), 
entered my name at the club, of which all the Ministers 
were members, and introduced me to them. They were 
polite and friendly, if somewhat reserved, and it was from 
my talks with them and from Akers-Douglas that my 
impressions of Bulgaria were formed, for I declined to be 
presented to Prince Ferdinand, whom I held to be respon¬ 
sible for the murder of Stambuloff. In' contrast to the 
Serbs, who are tall, handsome and open-hearted, the 
Bulgarians are short, sturdy and reserved. They are also 
industrious and persevering. In neither country is there 
any distinction of class ; all alike are peasants. There is 
no poverty and no aristocracy except that which arises 
from individual talent and education. The Ministers 
were young men ; most of them seemed to me to be little 
more than clerks to Prince Ferdinand. 

I had hardly been a week in Sofia when news came of a 
great peasant rising in Roumania, and I set out to return 
to Bucharest. It was fortunate that at one point my train 
missed its connection, for I was able, in the hours before 
the next train went on, to have a glimpse at Timovo, the 
old capital of Bulgaria, a picturesque town on a hill sur- 
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rounded by a gorge of the Jantra which forms three- 
quarters of a circle, so that the town is approached only 
by a narrow neck. The old town of Turkish days was 
beginning to be transformed. Next day I crossed the 
Danube from Rustchuk to Giurgevo and reached 
Bucharest without seeing any trace of disturbance. I 
went straight to Take-Ionescu, who told me that the 
rising had spread rapidly down Moldavia and into 
Wallachia, that the peasants were burning their land¬ 
lords’ houses, murdering the landlords where they could 
lay hands on them, and destroying farms, buildings, and 
agricultural instruments. The whole Roumanian army 
had been mobilised, and the rising was in process of sup¬ 
pression by the wholesale destruction of the insurgents. 
I was not allowed to visit the scene of action, but Take- 
Ionescu told me without reserve all that he knew himself. 
I was thus enabled to telegraph to the Morning Post a full 
account of the rising and of its suppression. 

A day or two later, on March 31st, I took train to 
Costanza, on the Black Sea, and there embarked for 
Constantinople. The train went for six hours in a 
straight line across a plain like a billiard table white 
with snow. In the dark we crossed the great bridges over 
the Danube—one of them the longest in Europe—and the 
Dobrudsha. The steamer left Costanza an hour before 
midnight, and at breakfast-time was rolling out of sight 
of land in a bleak, cold air with a piercing wind. No one 
ventured on deck except the sailors, so that few caught 
the first glimpse of land. About half-past ten the pas¬ 
sengers suddenly discovered that there was land on either 
side. We were just entering the Bosphorus—on our right 
the square black pillars of rock, famous in ancient fable, 
and behind them on the cliffs a lighthouse ; two or three 
miles to the left another lighthouse on the Asiatic shore. 
The two lighthouses mark the outward ends of a funnel- 
shaped entrance two or three miles long ; then the cliffs 
approach to within a mile of one another. In this nar¬ 
rowed channel at the foot of the cliffs, nearly level with 
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the water, were batteries on either side, following one 
another in quick succession for several miles. 

The ship turned to the left into the little bay of Anadoli- 
kavak and waited a few minutes for permission to pass 
out of quarantine. Then she steamed ahead, while por¬ 
poises and cormorants played around her, and every eye 
watched with delight the endless bays dotted with villages 
at the foot of the hills, the busy fishermen, the pleasure 
boats, the steamers, the palaces, villas, castles, and ruins. 
In less than an hour the point of Constantinople was seen 
right in front of us, the outlines of the Serai, of mosques 
and towers, clear against the sky, the base of the city 
hidden by a multitude of steamers, ships, and small craft, 
and the two banks of the Bosphorus covered with palaces, 
mosques, barracks, and the houses of Pera and Galata, 
of Beglerbey, Scutari and Haidar Pasha. Beyond, across 
the Sea of Marmora, were the mountains of Bithynia, 
rising above the Prince’s Islands. We came alongside 
the quay just below the Tower of Galata and the pas¬ 
sengers quickly dispersed. 

Constantinople is not, like Saloniki, a Greek city in 
which the Turks have settled. It is a Greek city which 
the Turks have transformed and made their own. They 
have kept the Byzantine wall, which is to-day just as it was 
left after it was stormed in 1453 except for the surprisingly 
scanty ravages of time, and they have built their houses of 
prayer, which are their city’s glory. 

Mehemet, who took the city, must have been a great 
man. I walked through the fortress which in 1452 he 
built on the European shore six or seven miles above the 
city to secure his crossing for the siege. From the 
Bosphorus the towers of Rumili-hissar, “ the castle of the 
Roman’s land,” have the romantic air of a castle by the 
Rhine. But as much as the Bosphorus is grander than 
the Rhine, so much more formidable is this old castle than 
any Rhenish burg. This same Mehemet found in Stam- 
boul the greatest house of prayer in the world, Justinian’s 
vast Church of the Holy Wisdom, with its cupola flooding 
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with light its golden vaults and its walls incrusted with 
grey marble. Here was a house of prayer for Islam. 
Mehemet took it as it stood : the arms of the crosses were 
chipped off; one or two emblems of the conquered faith 
covered up ; four minarets were built outside the four 
corners; and for 450 years the faithful have five times a 
day flocked in at the muezzin’s call. Mehemet built his 
own mosque later on, and many of his successors followed 
his example. The mosque of Suliman the Magnificent, 
the conqueror of Buda, and that of Achmet II., built on 
the site and out of the ruins of the old Byzantine palace 
by the Hippodrome, are not unworthy rivals of the Agia 
Sophia, and give the lie to whoever it was that said “ The 
Turk destroys but never creates.” 

I was fortunate in making the acquaintance of the men 
who were best able to initiate me into the history and the 
life of what was once the New Rome. The Ambassador, 

Sir Nicholas O’Conor, was as ready to help as he was 
glad to entertain me. I required no other political mentor. 

Sir Adam Block, at the head of the Commission of the 
Debt, unveiled the financial and economical position of 
Turkey. The German Ambassador, Marschal von Bieber- 
stein, explained to me so much of German policy and 
German doings as that astute diplomatist thought fit to 
reveal to an Englishman. The directors of the Bagdad 
Railway made arrangements for me to travel along their 
line as far as it was made. An introduction from Vam- 
b6ry enabled me to have an afternoon’s conversation with 
one of the leaders of the Young Turk Party, who gave me 
a grim picture of Abdul Hamid’s espionage, of the 
sudden disappearance of persons obnoxious to the Sultan. 

He spoke with deep feeling that required an effort to 
control, but of course revealed nothing of the plans which 
a year later took shape in revolution. And last, but from 
the point of view of interest not least, Mr. Pears, the 
historian of the two great sieges, spent a day in showing 
me the Great Wall. 

We went by boat to the Inner end of the Golden Horn 
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and landed outside the Great Wall. There we took a 
carriage and drove for some miles along the worst road in 
Europe?, looking up at the great stone wall some 50 feet 
high and 20 feet thick, as formidable to-day and as little 
injured as on the day it was built, except where the Turks 
made a breach in 1453. I was told that most of the 
Turkish buildings in Stamboul were built of stones taken 
from the Wall, but its use as a quarry had had little more 
effect than a few scratches. 

From Constantinople I made an excursion along the 
Bagdad Railway, travelling in three days to the then 
terminus at Bulgurlu, at the northern foot of the Taurus. 
On my return I spent another week at Constantinople, 
and then went by steamer to Smyrna, where I stayed for 
some days and made excursions to Ephesus, to Priene, 
and to the ruins of Laodicea, which stand beside the 
English railway to Lake Egerdir. Such bird’s-eye view 
as I had of Asia Minor gave me the impression of a 
beautiful country that had at one time been immensely 
wealthy but upon which a blight had fallen, but whether 
that blight was a climatic change such as is said to have 
taken place some fifteen centuries back or was the 
conquest of the country by the Turks it is hard to 
say. It was quite evident that the English railway, 
at any rate, was bringing back prosperity to the region 
which it served. It was a Greek population with Smyrna 
for its market. I hate to think of what must have been 
its fate at the hands of the wreckers of Smyrna. 

From Smyrna I went for a few days to Athens, where 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, who had been so kind to me at Sofia, 
was my guide to the Acropolis, and where I was amazed 
at what seemed to me the futility and incompetence of 
the political Ministers. It was before the advent of 
M. Venezelos. A day in the train to Patras and a night in 
an Austrian steamer brought me to Corfu, where, as I 
had no political business, I devoted a day to Nausicaa. 

The tradition puts the town of the Phteacians at Corfu 
itself, but M. Victor Berard holds that Odysseus, sailing 
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from the west and then shipwrecked by Poseidon, must 
have come to the west and not to the east coast of Corfu. 
In that M. B6rard must surely be right. He plafces the 
Ph;cacians at Palaeocastritsa, on the west coast of the 
island. The distance by road from Corfu is sixteen miles, 
and, thanks to the period of British administration, the 
roads in Corfu are excellent. 

Soon after twelve I was on the road, in the care of a 
Greek driver who spoke Italian. For the first seven miles 
the road skirts the great bay north of Corfu, and then 
turns westward, and for an hour or more we crossed 
wooded undulating country well tilled, rich in giant 
olives, in cattle and in goats, tended by black-haired 
women and girls in Italian dress. To the north is the 
high ridge that crosses the island, and on its slope the 
villages of Korakiana and Skriperon. The road was 
seldom lonely. Peasants were riding home from market 
on their asses or driving laden carts. Men and women, 
boys and girls, were at work in the fields. They might 
be the models whom Theocritus copied. As we emerged 
from a vast grove of great olives there was a lake at our 
feet, and on the lake a group of girls v/ere washing linen, 
while the mules that brought it down from Skriperon, 
three or four miles away, were grazing near by. The 
road rose as we neared the mountains and crossed a spur 
that runs south from them. As we passed over the spur 
and began to descend we saw the western sea and the 
hill of Palaeocastritsa, on which is a monaster)’, with its 
Greek church, its refectories and dormitories, and its 
gardens. 

The road wound up to it, crossing an isthmus between 
two bays of the sea, and when we reached the door the 
monks, who did not seem to hold that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, and whose ignorance was on a par with their 
squalor, offered me wine and coffee. From the monastery 
a narrow, knife-edge promontory juts further out to sea, 
and sitting there I surveyed this rugged coastline, while 
a group of Greek boys begged for coppcis and one of 





the monks offered me, flowers and also begged for 
money. 

I wahdered back down the hill again to look at the bays 
and see the loveliness of their fine white sand, their trans¬ 
parent sea, their craggy walls, and their flood of dazzling 
light. Here in this little plain, if M. Berard is right, were 
drawn up right and left the galleys of the Phaeacians. 
Here those sea men ran their races, practised the high 
jump, threw the discus and danced their dances. Here 
Odysseus waited till Nausicaa had got home. Up yonder 
where the monks kissed their silver-bedecked ikons was 
the palace of Alcinous and of the Queen Arete, whose 
word was law even amid the wrangles of the men. But 
for me, as for Odysseus, the ship was waiting and my 
things were on board. She was to start after sunset, the 
Homeric time of sailing, and by then I must be back at 
Corfu. So the horses were harnessed, and regretfully 1 
started, often turning back to look at the fairyland I was 
leaving behind. 

As the carriage had passed the eastern harbour, and 
was winding its way up towards the ridge that parts the 
prospect of the eastern and western seas, the outline of 
the Phaeacian rock took the shape of a giant sphinx with 
a man’s face in profile like a great head of Dante. If 
M. Berard should observe this profile I feel sure that he 
would find in it confirmation of his theory and explain 
that Alcinous was the Greek translation of a Phoenician 
word meaning sphinx. Or perhaps the figure is that of 
Poseidon, waiting till the Greeks shall honour him once 
more, as becomes the mightiest of the gods after Zeus, 
the lord of Olympus. 

The carriage seemed to go quickly back, for I was 
wrapped in thoughts of Poseidon and the sea kings and 
Nausicaa and Penelope. We passed the lake where the 
maids from Skriperon were folding their linen, now dried 
by the sun, and as we skirted the bay with the white walls 
of Corfu gleaming across its waters the sun sank lower 
and the snows of Albania took a warmer tinge. In the 
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suburbs of Corfu the boats were drawn up in Phaeacian 
style, and behold each was “ fenced right along on either 
side with twisted osiers ” after the fashion of Odysseus’ 
raft. It was dark as I came on board the Austrian steamer 
Thetis , and far into the night I sat reading again of 
Nausicaa and how she was like “ the fresh shoot of a 
palm on Delos’ isle.” 

The Thetis took me back to the Balkans and their 
political problem. I landed at Cattaro, and from there 
made my way to Ccttinje, then still the capital of the 
independent principality of Montenegro (the Black 
Mountain), inhabited by the sturdiest peasantry I have 
ever seen. The journey which followed from the Bocche 
di Cattaro to Ragusa, Mostar and Sarajevo, and by rail 
and road across Bosnia to Agram, was a revelation. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were probably to English 
travellers the least-known region in Europe. Few 
Englishmen had realised that the “ occupation ” of these 
provinces by Austria after the Berlin Congress had meant 
their invasion and conquest by an army of 200,000 men. 

I did not avail myself of Baron Burian’s offer to be 
personally conducted, and I needed no Austrian official 
to tell me, what I saw for myself, that the Austrian 
administration was thoroughly efficient and had provided 
the country with a network of good roads, with numerous 
schools, and no doubt also with plenty of police. The 
Austrian Government especially favoured the Mahom- 
medan Bosnians, and played them off against their 
kinsmen the Catholic Croats and the Orthodox Serbs. 

From Agram, a city of Serb population and an un¬ 
sympathetic Hungarian administradon, I went on to 
Vienna, where I was anxious to have a talk with Baron 
Aehrenthal, the head of the Austro-Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment. As I had a free day before that of my appointment 
with him, I made an excursion to Briinn in order to visit 
the battlefield of Austerlitz. 

My interview with Baron Aehrenthal, which had been 
kindly arranged for me by Sir Edward Goschen, the 
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British Ambassador, was as instructive as it was dis¬ 
agreeable. He received me with a politeness which I felt 
to be insolent, and embarked at once on a tirade of abuse 
of British policy. He said that England was at that 
moment joining with Italy in intriguing against Austria 
in Macedonia and Albania. I was disposed to tell him 
that he was misinformed, but as I had been three months 
away from England, and had, therefore, no means of 
knowing what had been going on, I thought it best to 
avoid argument and to let him continue to vent his 
wrath, real or pretended. He wound up by saying, 
“ Don’t make any mistake. When you have your war 
with Germany you will find Austria-Hungary not with 
you but against you.” I brought away a poor opinion 
of the supposed great statesman. 

From Vienna I came straight home to London, where 
I called upon Sir Edward Grey, to whom I had to report 
on certain matters into which he had asked me to enquire 
at Constantinople, and to whom I repeated the gist of 
Baron Aehrenthal’s conversation. 

It was not for nothing that I had reconnoitred South- 
Eastern Europe and ended with the interview in which 
I had correctly sized up Baron Aehrenthal. Early in 
October, 1908, were proclaimed simultaneously the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary and the assumption by Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria of the title of king. I described this action of 
Austria-Hungary as “ the intended knell of Serbian hopes 
for national existence.” Early in December Baron 
Aehrenthal began to talk freely about “ giving Serbia a 
lesson.” I described these conversations as “ the language 
of the wolf to the lamb.” “ They show,” I wrote, “ that 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was part of 
a deliberate plan of aggression and extension to the south. 
Baron Aehrenthal is evidently sure that he has Germany 
behind him.” At that time Austrian gunboats were 
parading the Danube in front of Belgrade and Austrian 
troops were moving towards the Serbian frontier, but 




there was then a debate in the Italian Chamber which I 
thought “ may perhaps give Baron Aehrenthal something 
to think about. It shows plainly enough that if he 
persists in his provocative and aggressive course he will 
turn one of Austria-Hungary’s allies into an enemy.” 
The historians who are enquiring into the origin of the 
Great War would do well to consider the policy in¬ 
augurated in 1908 by Baron Aehrenthal. 

In November, 1908, Lord Glenesk died, and there was 
an end of that intimacy between the proprietor and the 
staff of the Morning Post which had so long given its 
special character to the life of that office. 


CHAPTER XV 
INCIPIT VITA NOVA 

Soon after I was settled in Chelsea I found myself at a 
dinner-party sitting next to R. B. Haldane, a diligent and 
successful lawyer who was beginning to make a position 
in the House of Commons. He talked to me the whole 
evening of his work as a member of the Explosives 
Committee, to which he attached great importance. I 
told my wife when I went home that I had met a man 
who was better pleased with himself than anyone I had 
known. It was only as I came to know him better that 
I realised that his self-satisfaction was, if not justified, at 
any rate explained by a combination of ability with 
intense industry. 

When he became Secretary of State for War I wrote to 
congratulate him, and he replied that he attached great 
value to the good wishes of “ you who know so much.” 
I sent him copies of my essays on the Volunteers. He 
went off to Scotland, taking with him Colonel Ellison, 
who had written a book on the defence of England in 
which he proposed to revive the County Associatioas of 
the Cromwellian epoch. On his return to town Haldane 
asked me to go and see him at the War Office. I told 
him that what he needed for his task was a lump of ice 
to keep his head cool and a big cigar to keep him from 
talking too much, whereupon he produced his cigar-case 
and said, “ Well, there’s a big cigar for you,” and then 
proceeded to talk about his schemes. My first impression, 
w'hich I rashly told him, was that some of his ideas would 
be unacceptable to professional soldiers and disastrous 
for the Volunteers. When I afterwards described the 
conversation to Nicholson he said, “ You lacked tact. 
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You ought to have told him that his ideas were splendid 
and then suggested a few improvements. He would have 
been pleased and would have taken all your hints.” 

I thought it had been quite wrong of Haldane to rely 
on an unofficial adviser behind the backs of the very able 
officers who formed the Army Council. 

Haldane promulgated his scheme in the House of 
Commons when I was at Bucharest, and the first account I 
had of it was from Take-Ionescu, who had read Haldane’s 
speech in the Times. It was the outline sketch of a system 
which was gradually elaborated during the next twelve 
months. At every stage in its progress I had to discuss it 
in the Morning Post, and repeated consideration failed to 
convince me that it was altogether satisfactory. On the 
whole, however, it was an improvement on the work of all 
his predecessors since Cardwell. He organised the Regular 
Army into six divisions and a body of troops for the line 
of communications, and he arranged that each of these 
divisions should be provided with all that was necessary 
for the field so as to be capable of prompt mobilisation. 
This was excellent. In order that the artillery should be 
ready for the field he turned a number of batteries into 
ammunition columns. It was probably a mistake to 
reduce the field artillery when other Powers were increas¬ 
ing both their field and their heavy artillery, and it is a 
little remarkable that after his experience on the Explo¬ 
sives Committee he did not pay more attention to the 
demands which war was sure to make upon the artillery 
arm. He proposed to turn the Militia into a first-class 
Army Reserve, but this change was vetoed by the House 
of Lords, which better appreciated the patriotism and 
devotion of the Militia officers. For the Volunteers he 
adopted, with two exceptions, all the changes recom¬ 
mended by the Norfolk Commission which had taken 
them from the Manchester Tactical Society’s Memo¬ 
randum. 

The exceptions concerned the financial administra¬ 
tion and the training. The financial administration 
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was handed over to the County Associations, which 
Haldane adopted, apparently, from Colonel Ellison. His 
idea was that the associations should raise money by local 
subscriptions and thus relieve the estimates, but in this, as 
I had foretold him, he was disappointed. The County 
Associations raised no money, and the annual charge in 
the Army Estimates for the Volunteers was doubled. 

The Commission had recommended a slight increase in 
the number of compulsory attendances at drill. This 
Haldane did not accept. In repeated speeches he ex¬ 
plained that the Volunteers were taking too much trouble 
over their training : there was no need for them to try 
to prepare themselves for war ; they could begin that 
when war began, and then in six months they could learn 
whatever was necessary. This was quite wrong. The 
Volunteers had always aimed at being ready for war, and 
it was monstrous to tell them that they must give up that 
idea. The Duke of Norfolk, when presiding over the 
Royal Commission on Militia and Volunteers, would ask 
a Volunteer colonel, “ Do you think that your battalion 
could fight the Prussian Guards ? ” ; and any colonel worth 
his salt would reply, “ We should do our best.” Perhaps 
the best of Haldane’s innovations was that he turned the 
University Volunteer Corps and the Public School Cadet 
Corps into Officers’ Training Corps. The value of this 
measure was realised in 1914, when by means of this 
system the nation was supplied with thousands of officers 
of the right type. 

The Volunteers were not subject to military law—that 
is, to the Army Act—except when exercised in combina¬ 
tion with Regular troops. Haldane proposed to make 
them at all times subject to military law. This was the 
pet idea of a number of Regular officers who had no prac¬ 
tical knowledge of the Volunteer force. It could not be 
carried out in spite of Haldane’s legislation. In any case, 
it was needless. 

What I specially criticised in the Morning Post was the 
change of names by which the Volunteers became the 
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Territorial Army. The first result of the change of names 
and the change of legal status was the resignation of some¬ 
thing like half the Volunteers, but it soon becama evident 
that there had been no real change, while the reforms 
adopted from the Norfolk Commission produced an 
improvement in efficiency. Moreover, the Territorials 
received pay, which the Volunteers had never had, and 
this affected recruiting, so that the numbers gradually 
increased up to the former strength. The organisation 
into divisions and brigades put the supervision of the 
training into the hands of Regular officers, with something 
like the good results foretold by those Volunteers who had 
advocated this organisation. 

In his autobiography Haldane wrote: “ With an 

expeditionary force at home which may have to leave the 
country, a second line is obviously required for expansion 
as well as for home defence. This requirement was the 
genesis of the Territorial or Second Line Army. There 
was nothing approaching to such a second line in 
existence. The Volunteers, although some of them had 
been brigaded, had neither a transport nor a medical 
side.” 

Nothing could be more calculated to give a false 
impression. The truth was that the second line troops 
were there in abundance and in at least as high a state of 
efficiency as Haldane ever contemplated. All that was 
required to make the Volunteers into an army was to 
give them what their best representatives had constantly 
asked for — a divisional organisation with its own staff, 
with better equipment and with provision for improvising 
transport upon mobilisation. These wishes Haldane ful¬ 
filled, but the idea that the Territorial Army was some¬ 
thing new created by him was a misconception which 
his speeches, perhaps unintentionally, injected into the 
public mind. He spoke and wrote in his memoirs as 
though he had created a new army. All that he had 
done was to rechristen the Volunteers. He never quite 
forgave me for my criticisms. 
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Looking back, I think that in spite of my criticisms, which 
I still consider were just, Haldane’s reforms were a good 
work and did much to prepare the country for the Great 
War. He made himself unpopular by his constant refer¬ 
ences to Germany, which he once described as his spiritual 
home, or words to that effect, and by the didactic tone of 
his speeches. He was always lecturing. After one of his 
visits to Berlin he sent a report to the Cabinet describing 
his reception there, and rehearsing the lecture which he 
had given to the Emperor by way of explaining to that 
potentate the excellence of the German military system. 
The result of his incessant references to Germany was 
a temporary unpopularity which was not altogether 
deserved. 

When I first joined the staff of the Manchester Guardian 
Arnold wanted me to collaborate with him on the subject 
of Hannibal’s route through the Alps, as he was editing 
that part of his grandfather’s history of Rome that 
treated of the Second Punic War. I refused to attempt 
the subject because I could not go to look at the passes, 
and except after an inspection of them all I thought it 
would be impossible to form a sound judgment on the 
problem. All I could do was to give him some maps, 
of which he made good use. Eventually he accepted a 
theory propounded by Douglas Freshfield that Hannibal 
crossed the Alps by the Col de Larche and descended the 
Val Stura till he reached the plain at Cuneo. Many 
years later I came across a book on the subject written by 
a French officer, Captain Colin, which seemed to me a 
first-rate work by a competent hand. By that time my 
wife and I had begun to take our holidays in the Alps, 
and after two or three summers in which we examined 
most of the passes which had been suggested for Hannibal’s 
route, we crossed the one suggested by Colin, the Col 
Clapier, by which is the shortest route from Modane to 
Susa. I was convinced that Colin was right. I had 
also read a study of his, which I thought masterly, 
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on Napoleon’s first campaign. Accordingly on one 
occasion, passing through Paris on the way home, I 
went to call on Captain Colin, who was then living 
with a married sister in the Rue du Cherche Midi, in a 
house which had been given by Napoleon to Madame 
Sans GSne. 

Colin was a delightful person, as full of fun as he was of 
knowledge, and our common interests were such that we 
soon became friends. He was the best military writer and 
the clearest military thinker of his time. This was 
perhaps because he was so much more than a professional 
soldier. He had a remarkably fine library of French 
literature, with which he was familiar, as he was also with 
English, German, and Italian. 

I once went to stay with him at Laon when he was 
commanding the artillery at that fortress, and he drove 
me about the neighbourhood to explain the movements of 
BlUcher’s battle in 1814, in the course of which we passed 
along the Chemin des Dames, afterwards only too well 
known. Colin was staying in rooms not far from the prin¬ 
cipal square, and we used to take our meals at the hotel. 
As we went over for breakfast one morning I saw sitting 
at one of the tables my friend H. W. C. Davis, of All 
Souls and Balliol, accompanied by his wife. I introduced 
Colin, who, after breakfast, offered to take us round Laon 
and show us everything. Laon is a city on a hill, and as 
we sat on the rampart overlooking a wide stretch of plain 
Colin, in answer to a question asked by Davis, explained 
how he could indicate to his gunners the exact spot on 
which he wished them to drop their shells. Davis was 
immensely impressed by Colin’s personality and by the 
rare lucidity of all his explanations. 

In the spring of 1916 I went by appointment to see Sir 
William Robertson, then Chief of the General Staff at 
the War Office, on a matter concerning the training of 
the new officers, who were being commissioned in large 
numbers. As I went into his room Sir William said, 
“ Well, what do you think of it ? ”, and I told him that I 
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was puzzled to make out JofFre. Was he a great com¬ 
mander or was he a mere figurehead? “I can’t quite 
make b,im out,” said Robertson, “ but he keeps his tail 
up, and that’s a good thing.” A week or two later I 
went to Paris to stay with Colin, who had been tempo¬ 
rarily invalided. My first question was, “ What about 
JofFre?” ; to which he immediately replied, “JofFre? 
Militairement. nul; moralement, tr£s bon.” Shortly after¬ 
wards Colin was sent to Macedonia, promoted brigadier- 
general and given the command of a division, but he 
was wounded by a stray shell and died in December, 
1917. I have always thought that Colin’s right place 
during the war was that of adviser to the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and that the lack of appreciation of his 
ability and knowledge was paid for by many lost battles 
and many thousands of French lives. 

In 1908 my friend Professor Tout, who had charge of 
the History Department in the University of Manchester, 
pressed me to take over the lectureship in Military His¬ 
tory, and very kindly agreed to my proposal that I should 
lecture on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning, 
so as to be away from London only for one night in each 
week. I had a class of about a dozen, half of whom were 
women. They were all reading for History honours and 
were all keen. My difficulty was to get into touch with 
them, and I hit upon the plan of giving them tea in an 
adjoining room after the lecture. They were very ready 
to ask me questions and discuss the various problems that 
arose, either in the theory of war or in the history' of the 
campaign with which I was dealing. After the second or 
third tea-party they informed me that it was their turn to 
entertain me. I had to examine them at Christmas, at 
Easter, and for final honours at Midsummer, and had the 
satisfaction of finding that every one of them had grasped 
all the main points, and that between them all everything 
that I had had to say had been understood and remem¬ 
bered. My association with that class gave me real 
pleasure, and a still greater pleasure was spending the 
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evening with Tout, who very kindly entertained me at his 
house every week. 

Tout was not only an accomplished historian ; Jhe was 
a good organiser, a good citizen, and a good friend. 
Broad-minded and large-hearted, he was doing a great 
work in Manchester. Besides expanding the History 
School—he had two professors and , I think, two assistants 
associated with himself—he had created the Manchester 
University Press, which was publishing a growing number 
of historical and other works. He was training a school of 
historical enquirers, and his liberal influence made itself 
felt over a large region of the University’s life. Under 
his auspices, too, the University built a fine new- building 
in which was concentrated the teaching on the Arts side. 
The evenings in Tout’s study at his house in Mauldeth 
Road, and afterwards in Oak Drive, were some of the 
pleasantest of my life. 

Early in 1909 Lady Bathurst pressed me to write a 
series of articles to explain the working of compulsory 
service. I consulted Lord Roberts, who knew that I 
hesitated to advocate any departure from the voluntary 
system. He was anxious that I should deal with the 
subject. It was with great reluctance that I undertook 
this work. Before I could consider the problem of 
universal compulsory service I must satisfy myself 
of its relation to the needs of possible or probable 
war. For the first time I found myself bringing into 
a single view the ideas of policy, British and foreign, 
which I had developed in my political writings, and 
the problems of military organisation with which I was 
familiar. 

The Volunteer force had arisen in 1859 by way of 
defence against a French invasion which was then thought 
possible. At that period the Navy seems to have been 
forgotten. But, in “ Imperial Defence ” and in “ The 
Command of the Sea,” I had shown that, without the 
complete defeat of the Navy, invasion was impracticable. 
The actual problem I was able to put in a nutshell : 



“ Great Britain is drifting unintentionally and half- 
unconsciously into a war with the German Empire, a 
state which has a population of sixty millions and is 
better organised for war than any State has ever been in 
modern times. For such a conflict, which may come 
about to-morrow, and unless a great change takes place 
must come about in the near future, Great Britain is not 
prepared.” 

This fundamental consideration I developed in the 
dozen chapters in which I explained the way in which 
war had become a national activity involving the whole 
resources of the country engaged in it, how Germany had 
developed her military power, and how she had come to 
regard England as her rival. The military problem was 
not how to resist invasion, which a victorious Navy would 
always prevent, but how to invade the enemy’s territory 
and to put upon him the constraint of military defeat. 
What was required was an Army capable of defeating a 
modern army on the Continent. For this purpose the 
force maintained only for home defence was unsuitable. 
Accordingly, in a further series of articles the scheme of 
universal"service, hypothetically suggested in the report 
of the Norfolk Commission, was worked out in detail. 
I carefully explained how the transition could be made 
from the existing system of Regulars, Militia and- 
Volunteers, and showed that at the end of five years the 
proposed system would yield a force just short of 800,000 
men available on mobilisation. I gave reasons for 
thinking that the change would eventually be less costly 
than the existing system. The articles dealing with 
compulsory service appeared in the Morning Post , but 
Lady Bathurst declined to publish the political articles, 
which served as an introduction to the military problem. 
After the last article had appeared in the Post the whole 
series, political and military, were published in a volume 
entitled “ Britain at Bay.” 

In 1903 a letter from Methuen, the publisher, asked 
me to advise a young man who was writing for him a 
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of the South African War. The letter was accom¬ 
panied by the first volume of the history, which I promptly 
read. The author was Foster Cunliffe,* a Felkny of All 
Souls College, who shortly afterwards came to see me. 
I told him that the volume I had read seemed to me 
to be the work of a beginner, and in the course of 
conversation I discovered that he had read none of 
the classical works on the art of war. I suggested 
that before continuing his history he would do well 
to read the theoretical -treatises of Jomini and of 
Clausewitz. He took my criticism in good part, and I 
had a pleasant recollection of his visit. A few months 
later I received a letter from him telling me that there 
was to be instituted at Oxford a lectureship in Military 
History, and asking me whether, as I had read his volume, 
I was disposed to recommend him for the post. I replied 
that, as he would remember, his volume had struck me 
as the work of a beginner. Did he think that I ought to 
recommend as an instructor one whom I had summed 
up as a beginner? I felt very unkind, and told my 
wife that I had probably made an enemy for life. I 
was quite mistaken; instead of an enemy, I had made 
a friend. In spite of my defection, Cunliffe obtained the 
lectureship. 

In the early summer of 1909 my friend Firth, then 
Regius Professor of History, wrote to me to say that the 
lectureship in Military History was to be made into a 
professorship, and that the professor would be required 
to reside and lecture each year during two terms of eight 
weeks each. He thought that if I could manage it I was 
the sort of person the University would like to elect. If 
I applied I should not need testimonials, but should send 
in my books. I wrote to Firth that if Cunliffe were a 
candidate nothing would induce me to apply for the 
chair. Firth replied that Cunliffe was not a candidate, 
and had declared that he should support me if I were a 
candidate against any possible rival. I consulted Lord 
* The late Sir Foster Cunliffe. 
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Roberts, Lord Nicholson and Professor Tout, each of 
whom very kindly wrote expressing a favourable view 
of my ^qualifications. On October 6th came a telegram 
announcing my election to the chair, and at the same 
time another telegram : 

“ The Oxford Kriegspiel Club welcomes its founder.” 
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From Memorandum of January, 1907, by Mr. Eyre 
Crowe on the Present State of British Relations with 
France and Germany : 

The general character of England’s foreign policy is deter¬ 
mined by the immutable conditions of her geographical 
situation on the ocean flank of Europe as an island State with 
vast oversea colonies and dependencies, whose existence and 
survival as an independent community are inseparably bound 
up with the possession of preponderant sea power. The 
tremendous influence of such preponderance has been 
described in the classical pages of Captain Mahan. No one 
now disputes it. Sea power is more potent than land power, 
because it is as pervading as the element in which it moves 
and has its being. Its formidable character makes itself 
felt the more directly that a maritime State is, in the literal 
sense of the word, the neighbour of every country accessible 
by sea. It would, therefore, be but natural that the power of 
a State supreme at sea shouid inspire universal jealousy and 
fear, and be ever exposed to the danger of being overthrown 
by a general combination of the world. Against such a 
combination no single nation could in the long run stand, 
least of all a small island kingdom not possessed of the military 
strength of a people trained to arms, and dependent for its 
food supply on overseas commerce. The danger can in 
practice only be averted—and history shows that it has been 
so averted—on condition that the national policy of the 
insular and naval State is so directed as to harmonise with 
the general desires and ideals common to all mankind, and 
mere particularly that it is closely identified with the primary 
and vital interests of a majority, or as many as possible, of 
the other nations. Now, the first interest of all countries ia 
the preservation of national independence. It follows that 
England, more than any other non-insular Power, has a 
direct and positive interest in the maintenance of the independ¬ 
ence of nations, and therefore must be the natural enemy of 
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any countiy tiireatening the independence of others, and the 
natural protector of the weaker communities. 

Second only to the ideal of independence, nations have 
always cherished the right of free intercourse and trade in the 
world’s markets, and in proportion as England champions 
the principle of the largest measure of general freedom of 
commerce, she undoubtedly strengthens her hold on the 
interested friendship of other nations, at least to the extent 
of making them feel less apprehensive of naval supremacy 
in the hands of a free trade England than they would in the 
face of a predominant protectionist Power. This is an 
aspect of the free trade question which is apt to be overlooked. 
It has been well said that every country, if it had the option, 
would, of course, prefer itself to hold the power of supremacy 
at sea, but that, this choice being excluded, it would rather 
see England hold that power than any other State. 

History shows that the danger threatening the independence 
of this or that nation has generally arisen, at least in part, out 
of the momentary predominance of a neighbouring State at 
once militarily powerful, economically efficient, and ambitious 
to extend its frontiers or spread its influence, the danger being 
directly proportionate to the degree of its power and efficiency, 
and to the spontaneity or “ inevitableness ” of its ambitions. 
The only check on the abuse of political predominance 
derived from such a position has always consisted in the 
opposition of an equally formidable rival, or of a combina¬ 
tion of several countries forming leagues of defence. The 
equilibrium established by such a grouping of forces is 
technically known as the balance of power, and it has become 
almost an historical truism to identify England’s secular 
policy with the maintenance of this balance by throwing her 
weight now in this scale and now in that, but ever on the side 
opposed to the political dictatorship of the strongest single 
State or group at a given time. 

If this view of British policy is correct, the opposition into 
which England must inevitably be driven to any country 
aspiring to such a dictatorship assumes almost the form of a 
law of nature, as has indeed been theoretically demonstrated, 
and illustrated historically, by an eminent writer on English 
national policy. 

By applying this general law to a particular case, the 
attempt might be made to ascertain whether, at a given time, 
some powerful and ambitious State is or is not in a position 
of natural and necessary enmity towards England ; and the 
present position of Germany might, perhaps, be so tested. 
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From “ The Nation’s Awakening,” p. 272 : 

The true defence of an island consists in naval victory, and 
naval victory pushed to its utmost limits is the most perfect 
defence that can be devised. In this sense the independence 
of England rests upon the command of the sea, won and 
maintained by the bravery and skill of her sea-captains. 

The matter wears another aspect when we consider England 
not by herself but as one of the States of Europe. In every 
one of her great wars since the close of the sixteenth century, 
with a single unfortunate exception, England fought in 
partnership with other States, and though her allies have not 
in all cases contributed directly to the defeat of the hostile 
navy they have always borne the brunt of the military 
contest. In this way the energies of the enemy have been 
divided between a number of foes, while England as one of 
the number has been able to concentrate her efforts upon the 
sea. 

In the eighteenth century this constant element of alliance 
in the wars in which England was engaged was expressed in 
the phrase “ the balance of power,” which denoted the con¬ 
ception of an equality between contending parties on the 
Continent, rendering it possible for England to turn the scale, 
or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, to prevent the 
scale from turning very decidedly in favour of either combina¬ 
tion. The belief was that it would be dangerous for England 
to allow any Power or group of Powers upon the Continent 
to acquire a preponderance so great as to endanger the 
independence of the rest. 

Thus, although England was usually fighting either for the 
preservation of her own independence, the assertion of her 
own rights, or the furtherance of interests which she believed 
to be vital to herself', her action had, as a general rule, the 
effect of preventing or restricting any domination upon the 
European continent, and of preserving to the nations of 
Europe that independence of which we have already con¬ 
sidered the significance. 

Ibid., p. 279 : 

Naval supremacy is the only sure defence which an island 
State can obtain, and the attacks made upon her independence 
compelled Great Britain to win the ocean for herself. The 
justification of the possession of any special power lies in the 
use which is made of it, and Great Britain need fear no 
challenge made upon this ground to her maritime supremacy. 
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The British Navy in peace has introduced and maintained 
law and order upon every sea, has destroyed the slave-trade, 
and made an end of piracy until, under the protection of 
British joower, the trade of every nation has been rendered 
secure all round the world. Not the slightest advantage for 
British, as distinct from other trade, has ever been sought 
during the whole period in which the British supremacy has 
been uncontested. 
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